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Ant. I—Rome during the Sieges of the Sixth 
Century. 


_ We have dwelled in former articles, at intervals of some years, 
on the rule of the Goth at Ravenna and on the earlier anti- 
quities of Rome. In dealing with the last subject we hinted 
that, from one point of view, the student of ‘Roman history 
at Rome’ might well take a leap from the days of the kings 
to arather advanced stage of the days of the Emperors. Be- 
tween Servius and Aurelian, the position of Rome in the world 
changed not a little: the Roman city changed not a little in 
the character of the buildings which it contained and of the 
men who used and dwelled in those buildings. But in all those 
ages the circuit of the city changed not at all. The mighty 
defence of early days, the greatness of which we are better 
able to understand through discoveries which have been made 
since we last wrote on these matters, was still, in the flourish- 
ing days of the commonwealth and the Empire of Rome, the 
only defence of the Roman city. Or, more truly, Rome for 
some ages ceased to have or to need any defences at all. 
When Rome and Samnium, Sulla and Pontius Telesinus, 
fought for the last time for the headship of Italy by the 
Colline Gate, Rome felt for the last time the need of defence 
against enemies within her own immediate world. Then, two 
hundred years after she had seemed to have grasped the rule 
of Italy for ever, after Pyrrhus and Hannibal had failed to 
shake her dominion, she had once more to struggle against 


an Italian enemy, not only for dominion but for life. On the 
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old battle-ground of her carlier days, Rome, already mistress 
of Spain and Africa, of Macedonia and Asia, had to fight 
once more as she had fought in the days of her kings and her 
early pretors. Such a struggle seems out of time and out of 
place. Rome fighting for life at her own gates in the seventh 
century of her being is a picture which fixes our attention 
mainly by its strangeness. More than five hundred years 
passed before a Teutonic enemy did on nearly the same 
ground what the Italian enemy had striven and failed to do. 
The Goth entered Rome by the same path by which the Gaul 
had entered in yet earlier days, but by which the Epeirot, the 
Carthaginian, and the Samnite were destined not toenter. As 
the battle of Sulla and Pontius reads like a piece of the earlier 
history of Rome moved some centuries onwards, so the 
Gaulish occupation of Rome almost reads like a piece of her 
later history moved some centuries backwards. We may 
forget for a moment the distinction between Celt and Teuton 
in the general thought of Rome lying prostrate before in- 
vaders from beyond the Alps. As the last struggle with the 
Samnite seems sent,in the midst of Rome’s cecumenical history, 
to remind us that there was an Italy older than Rome, so the 
first overthrow at the hands of the Gaul seems sent, in the 
midst of Rome’s earlier local history, to shadow forth a time 
still shrouded in distant ages, when the main dealings of 
Rome, for conquest or for overthrow, were to be with the lands 
beyond the Alps. And, in the long ages between Brennus 
and Alaric, such foreshadowings seem given from time to 
time of the change which was to come. A kind of chain is 
formed by the later Gaulish invasions, by the inroad of the 
Cimbri and Teutones, by the sight of Rome measuring her dis- 
tance from the threatening German and the threatening 
Dacian, till we come to the first Teutonic invasions of Italy in 
the third century. Then at last Rome felt that she needed 
new defences against new enemies. The walls of Servius, 
reared to shield her from enemies at Veii, at Fidenz, and at 
Tusculum, the walls which had not shielded her from the 
Gaul but which had shielded her from the Carthaginian and 
the Samnite, had ceased to be defences at all. How they 
stood in the days when the old enemies had ceased to alarm, 
when the new enemies had not begun to be dreaded, we see in 
the picture of Dionysios,* we see in the mighty fragments 

* iv. 13. ode Eee BEBavoy oddéy Stayvooerar péxpe Tov mpoBaivovea 1) 
morc Ere tori, Kai pyKére eivae TOC. This exactly agrees with 
the remains of the Servian wall lately brought to light by the railway station. 


When the wall had houses built against it on both sides, it not only lost all 
military importance, but it could not have been seen at all. 
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which have been lately brought to light. Houses, buildings 
of every kind, were crowded close against the outer surface of 
the wall of Servius. That wall in short had ceased to serve any 
military purpose. Rome had become an unwalled city; or 
rather her ramparts had been moved far away, and were to be 
looked for in Britain, in Germany, and in Syria. At last, as 
Servius had girt her with walls to keep out the Etruscan and 
the Sabine, Aurelian and Probus girt her again with walls to 
keep out the Aleman and the Goth. ; 

The walls which were then reared are, we need hardly say, 
the existing walls of Rome. The bricks and stones are of all 
dates, from the older buildings which Aurelian found it suited 
his .purpose to work into his circuit to that new piece of all 
which marks the breach made by the liberating army twelve 
years ago. But, on the left bank of Tiber at least, the wall is 
still the wall of Aurelian. The inner circuit along the river 
side has wholly vanished, and in the outer circuit the repairs, 
from the days of Honorius onwards, have been endless. No 
building shows greater diversity in style and material than 
the long line of the wall of Rome. But, among all changes, 
there has not been, on the left side of the river, either any 
forsaking of the original line or any general rebuilding on the 
original line. Every siege, and Rome has seen many sieges, 
has necessarily caused some breaking down of old work, some 
building up of new. But the personality, so to speak, of the 
rampart is unchanged. Suburbs have arisen beyond the wall; 
large regions within the wall have become void of inhabitants ; 
but Rome has not changed her extent ; the city still reaches to 
the wall of Aurelian; it does not reach beyond it. Beyond 
Tiber indeed it is otherwise; here the wall of Aurelian has 
largely given way to the wall of Pope Leo. A small part of 
the city which was contained within the wall of Aurelian 
forms part of the city no longer, while a large space which 
did not come within the city of Aurelian’s day does come 
within the defences of the last thousand years. If there is a 
fomulean and a Servian city, there is a Leonine city also. 
This last change is significant. The part of Rome which to 
some minds seems to be specially Rome, the modern palace 
of the Roman bishops, the church which, in its modern shape, 
has so largely usurped the honour of the mother church on 
the Ccelian, all stand beyond the bounds of the true Rome. 
The Vatican and all that it contains is no part of the Rome of 
Servius, no part of the Rome of Aurelian. It is no part of the 
Rome which Alaric and Genseric plundered, no part of the 
Rome which Belisarius won back for her own Cesar, and 
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which he guarded so well against the Gothic besiegers, who — 


strove to win her back again for a Teutonic master. 

Among all the great scenes of history, earlier and later, 
the memory of which gathers round the wall of Aurelian, 
none stands out with a stronger charm and a deeper interest 
than the long tale of the sieges, the captures, and the deliver- 
ances of Rome in the wars of the sixth century. Rome de- 
fended by Belisarius against Witigis, won back again by 
Totilas from Bessas, condemned to destruction by the hero 
who had won her, and saved by the pleading of the hero who 
had failed to relieve her—Rome left without inhabitants * to 
be again won back by Belisarius, to be again betrayed to 
Totilas—Rome beholding the games of her circus celebrated 
for the last time under the eye of the Gothic king, and 
presently, when Totilas had fallen, beholding the entry and 
the pious triumph of the eunuch conqueror—all this done in 
a single reign, within a time of sixteen years, forms in itself 
one of the most stirring tales that the chronicler even of Rome 
has to tell. It forms too, in the view of general history, 
an important part in one of the most instructive chains of 
events that the world ever saw. And it need hardly be added 
that the tale is of the highest local interest, that it brings out 
many features of the local Rome, as it stood in that day, with 
special liveliness. This last attraction is of course largely 
owing to the good luck of this particular period, more lucky 
than times just before and times just after, in having found a 
contemporary historian who knew how history should be 
written. We might also add that it has been told afresh in 
later times by a modern writer who knew how to use his 
materials, who knew how to tell his tale, and who grasped 
both the cecumenical and the local side of the tale which he 
was telling. Procopius and Gibbon are alike exceptional men 
in their several ages ; the earlier historian is as little like the 
ordinary run of writers of the sixth century as the latter is 
like the ordinary run of writers of the eighteenth. Each 
soars above the men of his own time, though each in a 
different way. Procopius reads like a writer of old Greece 
who has lived on into the days of emperors and patriarchs: 
Gibbon reads like a writer of a later, more careful, and more 
critical age, who was somehow born before his time. And the 
charm of both narratives naturally grows when they are read 
among the scenes which. they describe. The older and the 
newer writer alike well knew the ground on which they were 

* Bell. Goth. iii. 22. ‘Popy mov obdéva iCoac, ro 
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. working. Gibbon knew it as it had been changed by the 


revolutions of the twelve hundred years which had passed 
since the days of which he was writing. But in Procopius 
too the antiquarian and topographical spirit shows itself in a 
way in which it hardly could be shown in writers much earlier. 
In speaking of Rome, Procopius has ever the past before him ; 
he is ever comparing the Rome of his own day with the Rome 
of an earlier day. We are constantly struck by the references, 
references not made without a certain feeling of awe, ‘ to the 
men of old,’ ‘the Romans of old.’ In the latter phrase 
indeed there is no-doubt an unconscious feeling of wonder at 
the changed use of the word ‘Roman’ in his own day. He 
himself uses it in two senses. In a general military or 
political narrative it means any subject or soldier of the 
Roman Empire, whatever might be his descent or birthplace. 
In a local sense it means strictly the inhabitants of the elder 
Rome. But the ‘ Romans of old’ stand forth in the imagina- 
tion of Procopius as something different from either.* They 
were the makers of mighty works, some of which were already 
disused or even ruined in his day. And few men with so 
keen an eye as his both for the present and the past had so 
good an opportunity of looking on Rome in its wonderful 
transitional period. Procopius beheld Rome when the later 
day had begun, but when the older day had not wholly passed 
away. He saw the city when the church of Saint Peter 
without the walls was still in the glory of its earlier building, 
but when the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol still stood whole, 
though despoiled and forsaken. He studied the minds of men 
in a day when the mass of the Roman people trusted to the 
Prince of the Apostles as the surest guardian of their broken 
wall, but when there were still a few who showed their secret 
clinging to the elder creed by striving to turn the rusty hinges 
of the gate of Janus. 

And there is a third writer of our own time who deserves our 
special thanks for the help which he gives us in calling up 
the picture of the Roman city at the most striking moment 
of its long being. The work of Gregorovius hardly touches 
the aspect of Roman history with which we had to deal at an 
earlier time. It becomes of the highest value at the point 
which we have now reached. His subject is the city rather 
than the state of Rome; the general history concerns him 


* Thus in Bell. Goth. i. 19, 22 we have ot ‘Pwpaior, ot dvOpwror, 
while in c. 22. ‘Pwpaio throughout means the actualinhabitants. Butin i. 29 
we have three dvépec ‘Pwpaiot, one of whom is directly after described as avijp 
Icavoc and the other two as yévoc. 
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mainly as it bears on the immediate destinies of the city. 
From the point of view of general history, we might be in- 
clined to say that, in his zeal for the city, he sometimes for- 
gets the Empire, and that, as Finlay sometimes undervalues 
the West, so Gregorovius sometime undervalues the East. 
And it is certainly misleading when he constantly applies the 
name Greek to the Roman power in the East, and to the 
motley host of every nation which set forth from the New 
Rome to win back the Old. Such was indeed the language of 
the Goths; * and it is most important to notice that such was 
the language of the Goths. It shows that those tendencies 
which in after times gave a Greek character to the East- 
Roman power, were seen by men from outside ages before 
the Eastern Romans found them out themselves. Butwhena 
modern historian, speaking in his own name, adopts such a 
way of speaking, it certainly tends to disguise both the facts 
and the feelings of the sixth century. Yet, if it is excusable 
in any one, it certainly is in Gregorovius. A German, writing 
in Rome, with a strong Teutonic feeling and a strong local 
Roman feeling, he sympathizes both with the Goth and with 
the local Roman; he has little room for sympathy with the 
transplanted Rome of the East. For the local Rome of the 
time we cannot have a better guide. No one better under- 
stands than Gregorovius how to make topography and general 
history bear upon one another. And this is indeed no small 
praise. 

In the wars of Justinian Rome was five times taken: by 
Belisarius, by Totilas, by Belisarius again, by Totilas again, 
and lastly by Narses. All the captures, all the sieges, have 
both a general and a local interest. In personal interest the 
central part of the tale perhaps stands highest. Belisarius and 
Totilas are worthy rivals, while we can hardly assign so high 
a place to Witigis. But, as a tale of warfare, the first siege, 
the siege in which Belisarius defended Rome against Witigis, 
certainly claims the highest place. And it gives us the 
picture of Rome as she stood before the war began, the picture 
of Rome as she was under the fostering care of the Goth, 
before Goth and Roman had again begun to strive for her and 
to destroy her. Let us then try to picture to ourselves how 
the elder Rome looked in the month of December a.p. 536, 


_ * The East-Romans opeete in Gothic mauths as Tpacoi in Bell. Goth. i. 18, 
i, 29, iii. 2, and we might be tempted to think this was the usual Teutonic way 
of speaking. At least we have in our own tongue, in the Traveller's Song, 


Etla wedld Hunum, Eorman-1ic Gotum, 
Casere wedld Creacum.’ 
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when the host of her absent Emperor by the Bosporos 
marched within her walls on an errand which was deemed to 
be the restoration of peace and freedom to a city groaning 
under Gothic bondage. It is easy for us to say, by the light 
of thirteen hundred years’ experience, that it would have been 
wiser if Justinian had been satisfied frankly to let his Empire 
become the Greek thing which his Gothie enemies called it, 
and to leave the East-Gothic power to take root in Italy, as 
the West-Gothie power was taking root in Spain. It is easy 
to say that peace and freedom were far more likely to grow up 
under a Gothic king than under an exarch from Constanti- 
nople. But no one could have seen all this with the eyes of 
the first half of the sixth century. Assuredly no Roman 
Emperor, no Roman citizen, was likely to see it. Justinian 
saw in the people of Rome subjects torn from his lawful 
dominion, subjects whom he was bound in duty to recover. 
The people of Rome saw in Justinian their lawful sovereign, 
whose rule they hailed as that of a deliverer from barbarian 
dominion. That the deliverance was wrought by a motley 
host, not only of Isaurians and Cappadocians, Romans by 
virtue of the edict of Antoninus Caracalla, but of barbarian 
mercenaries, Slaves, Huns, anything, brought together from 
the ends of the earth, in no way disturbed this belief. The 
local Roman had long since reversed the teaching of his local 
forerunners—forefathers we can hardly say ; it had been held 
for ages that it was the business of every race but the Roman 
to fight on behalf of Rome. And the host, of whatever 
elements it was made up, had a leader of whom the proudest 
days of Rome might have been proud. If we hold with 
Aristotle that the greatest general is, not he who does posi- 
tively the greatest exploits, but he who can do the greatest 
exploits with a given army, we must place Belisarius before 
Alexander, Hannibal, and Cesar. Alexander inherited the 
armies and the discipline of Philip. Hannibal inherited the 
armies and the discipline of Hamilear and of Hasdrubal. 
Cesar inherited the armies and the discipline of the whole 
line of Roman kings, consuls, and dictators. Belisarius had 


. to make his‘own army and his own discipline. He was not a 


king like Alexander; he served a jealous master, who spied 
and thwarted him as the Senates of Carthage and Rome were 
wise enough not to spy and thwart Hannibal and Cesar. Of 
his three great forerunners, the Carthaginian is clearly the 
one whose genius was most kindred to his own. Each came 
into Italy at the head of an army strangely put together out 
of many barbarous races, united by no national tie, by no 
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abstract zeal for a cause, but only by that purely military 
spirit, that spirit of personal duty and honour, which grows 
up among soldiers who obey a chief whom they feel to be a 
born king of men. Both alike were great in success and 
greater in adversity. Gibbon has well remarked that the true 
greatness of Belisarius comes out most strongly of all in the 
campaign in which he was able to do nothing. And Beli- 
sarius has two points of his own which mark him off at once 
from his three great fellows in older days. He was the first 
great Christian warrior,* and he does not dishonour the 
name. No commander ever carried on war with less of need- 
less havoc and cruelty. He was also the first great example 
of loyalty to a personal sovereign as distinguished from a 
commonwealth. It was the curse of the Roman power before 
and after him that, the more a commander deserved confi- 
dence, the less could the sovereign afford to put confidence in 
him. The greater the merits of any general who was not 
himself Emperor, the more fear was there that he might set 
himself up against the Emperor. There was no such fear with 
Belisarius. He knew but one rule, to carry out the will of 
his master faithfully and thoroughly. He could endure to 
face at once the suspicions of his master and the scorn of the 
Goths, when he chose rather to be, as they put it, the slave 
of Justinian than to take the crown which they offered him.t 
Such was the man who undertook, and successfully under- 
took, to guard the vast circuit of the Roman wall at the head 
of five thousand men of all nations, against a Gothic host 
of thirty times their number. 

It is worthy of remark how, now that serious and compli- 
cated warfare was to be waged in Italy, Rome at once comes 
back to her old place as the head of Italy. Through all the 
campaigns of Belisarius and Narses, Rome is the real centre 
far more than Ravenna. One reason doubtless was that 
events showed that Rome could be more easily taken than 
Ravenna. But another reason surely was that Rome after all 
was still Rome. She had gone through many and wonderful 
changes since the building of the walls of Aurelian had de- 
clared to the world that the Teutonic invasions no longer 
threatened only distant provinces, but threatened Rome her- 
self. The vast buildings with which Severus had loaded the 
Palatine hill, completing the process by which the oldest 


* This is well pointed out by Dean Stanley in the article ‘ Belisarius, in the 
Dictionary of Biography. 

t Bell. Goth. ii. 30. drediZorreg Cé, Tig Ty 
CovXeiav aipoipevoc. 
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Roman city became the house of a single Roman citizen, had 
become well nigh useless within fifty years after their building. 
It was only by fits and starts that Rome, after she was girt 
with her second defences, found herself the dwelling-place of 
her citizens who had grown into her sovereigns. Princes who 
had exchanged the simple dignity of Roman magistrates for 
the diadem and trappings of Eastern kings displayed their 
pomp for the most part on spots far away from Rome. We 
have spoken over and over again, from the point of view of 
general history, of the way in which, from the third century 
onwards, a crowd of other cities had supplanted Rome as the 
dwelling-place of the Emperors. With Constantine the Rome 
which be rent from Maxentius was but a halting-place in the 
journey from York and Trier to the other Rome of his own 
founding. When Constantius came to see, to wonder, but, 
like an Eastern despot, not to express his wonder, when the 
banished Persian was so struck with the glories of the city 
that he could hardly believe that its inhabitants died like 
other men,” a whole generation had passed since Rome and 
her people had seen the pomp of an Augustus. When the 
Empire had but one lord, he ruled from Constantinople; when 
it had more than one, he who ruled over Italy ruled her, first 
from Milan, then from Ravenna. In the middle of the fifth 
century indeed Rome did become again for a while an 
Imperial dwelling-place, but chiefly because it supplied a 
wider field than Ravenna for the follies and crimes of the last 
Valentinian. When, in the later years of that century, 
Emperors passed away not only from Rome but from Italy, 
when in form the Empire was again one, but when a Teutonic 
king was the immediate wielder of its powers on Italian soil, 
the supreme Emperor ruled at Constantinople, his mighty 
lieutenant ruled at Ravenna. In the days of the first siege of 
Justinian’s reign, it is the lord of Constantinople and the lord 
of Ravenna whose hosts are striving for the possession of 
Rome. Rome had ceased to be the seat of Empire; but it 
must ever be borne in mind that she had ceased to be the seat 
of Empire only because the whole Empire of Rome had become 
Rome. 

Still, with all this, Rome held her place as the head of the 
Empire, if not the seat. One head at least she was ; and, if a 
second head had arisen, it held its headship only by being 
another Rome, an alter ego, a doppelgdnger, of the first. The 

* Ammianus xvi. 10. ‘Hormisda . . . interrogatus, quid de Roma sentiret, 


id tantum sibi placnisse ‘some read displicuisse] aiebat, quod didicisset ibi 
quoque homines mori.’ 
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theory was that Rome had in some sort been split asunder, 
that half Rome had been translated, that half the Romans 
had migrated to the new Roman city by the Bosporos. But 
no such claims were set up by Milan or Ravenna. If the 
Emperor dwelled there rather than at Rome, it was for the 
defence of the Empire or of himself. But Rome was none the 
less Rome; she was still the ‘ roof and crown of things ;’ still 
the home and centre of Roman dominion, the seat of rule, if 
not the seat of the ruler. Long after the vast house on the 
Palatine saw its master only as an occasional guest, the absent 
Emperors still adorned their true capital with buildings, they 
still amused its people with shows. The Roman people were 
still fed, as of old, at the cost of distant provinces, as long as 
any distant provinces were left to feed them. The greatness 
of Rome during the fifth century is indeed chiefly shown in 
the history of her misfortunes, both the misfortunes which 
she actually underwent and the misfortunes from which she 
was saved by the valour of Stilicho or the wisdom of Leo. 
The consummate generalship of the Vandal hero wore out the 
host of Radagaisus; the holy pleading of the Roman bishop 
turned away the wrath of the yet more terrible Attila. But 
in the course of the fifth century Rome had to bear the full 
measure of wrath at the hands of three successive barbarian 
captors. First came the blow which was perhaps in itself the 
lightest, but which, as being the first, seemed the most fearful. 
Not only Rome herself, but the whole world, seemed to awake 
to the consciousness of something new, wonderful, and 
horrible, when ‘the tremendous sound of the Gothic trumpet’ 
was heard within the Salarian gate. When Alaric entered 
Rome, the day of Stilicho was over, the day of Leo had not 
begun. But Leo was able to do something to soften the more 
frightful blow which came from the hand of Genseric. There 


can be no doubt that the Goth, who had real wrongs to avenge, 
was a more merciful enemy than the Vandal, who came on a 
mere errand of plunder. But when Genseric came, the novelty 
and wonder of a sack of Rome had passed away; it was the 
first entrance of an enemy within the new defences of Rome 
which was the appalling fact, the hearing of which made the 
ears of men to tingle throughout the world. Augustine could 
hardly have written another City of God had he lived to see 
the second and more frightful chastisement of the city of the 
Cesars. And the third blow, the sack of Rome by Ricimer, a 
blow, it would seem, quite as fearful as either of the others, 
has almost passed out of memory. When Rome, as of old, in 
the days of Vitellius and Vespasian, was stormed by one who 
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professed to be a Roman general, the mischief was really as 
great, but it had in some sort another look from the same 
havoc wrought by anavowed enemy. But by that time a sack 
of Rome had become a common event, and there were no such 
eloquent pens left to record the havoc done by Ricimer as 
those which had recorded the havoc done by Alaric. 

These fearful blows which fell on Rome help to show the 
greatness of Rome. They stand out in a way in which the 
like sufferings of other cities do not. Though Rome was 
ruled from Ravenna, yet even the invaders, in their attacks 
on Rome, showed that Rome was still the true head and 
centre of the power of which Ravenna was but the convenient 
seat. And, if Rome had, as it were, to suffer for the whole 
Empire, it was Rome which was called on to rejoice in those 
momentary abatements of suffering which in the fifth century 
passed for victories. It was at Rome that Honorius triumphed 
for the exploits of Stilicho. It was at Rome that he held the 
great festival when the Goth had been driven back for the 
moment, and when the bright days which had come back 
to the Empire were sung at once by a Christian and by a 
heathen poet. Prudentius bids the prince mount his trium- 
phal chariot; but he bids him mount it with Christ as his 
companion; he bids him show mercy to his captives; he prays 
that the lives of men may not be thrown away in bloody 
shows to commemorate the victories of a Christian prince.* 
Claudian sings as if the name of Christ had never been named 
in the ears of the son of the orthodox Theodosius. With him 


the sovereign of Rome is still of necessity a worshipper of the 
gods of Rome. For ages past poets have used the phrases of 
a mythology in which no one has believed for ages, as a 
harmless, if meaningless, piece of conventional machinery. 


But the verses of Claudian must have had another sound when 
the temples of the old gods were still standing, and when 


* C, Symmachun, ii. 1122. 

‘ Adripe dilatam tua, dux, in tempora famam, 
Quodque patri superest successor laudis habeto. 
Ille urbém vetuit taurorum sanguine tingi, 

Tu mortes miserorum hominum prohibeto litari. 
Nullus in urbe cadat, cuius sit pena voluptas, 
Nec sua virginitas oblectet cedibus ora. 

Jam solis contenta feris infamis arena 

Nulla cruentatis homicidia ludat in armis, 

Sit devota Deo, sit tanto principe digna, 

Et virtute potens et criminis inscia Roma, 
Quemque ducem bellis sequitur, pietate sequatur.’ 


For the sufferings of other animals the Christian poet, even in this noble 


passage, shows no sympathy. The seventh line should be compared with what 
goes before 1091-1101. 
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there were still not a few who would have gladly worshipped 
within them. It must not be forgotten that the Arian Alaric 
set up the heathen Attalus as an opposition Emperor to the 
orthodox Honorius. It must be remembered that, if the wife 
of Stilicho brought, in the eyes of the pagan Zosimos, the 
curse of sacrilege on herself and on Rome, by daring to array 
herself in the sacred relics of paganism, yet suspicions were 
afloat that the son of Stilicho was designed, no less than the 
puppet of Alaric, as a pagan candidate for the Empire. Nay, 
we are told that Bishop Innocent himself, if he did not allow, 
was at least prevailed on to wink at, the performance of certain 
pagan rites when Alaric stood for the first time before Rome. 
When men’s minds were still thus wavering between the old 
faith and the new, it was no mere poetic imagery when the 
laureate of Stilicho ventured to address his prince in words 
which put the new creed altogether out of sight. No worthier 
comment on this astonishing passage can be found than the 
living words of Dean Milman. 


The poet commemorates the victories of Stilicho, the triumph of Hono- 
rius in Rome for these victories. In the splendid verses on the ovation of 
Honorius, it is no wonder that Pope Innocent finds no place. Claudian 
maintains his invariable and total silence as to the existence of Chris- 
tianity. From his royal mansion on the Palatine Honorius looks down 
on no more glorious sight than the temples of his ancestors, which crowd 
the Forum in their yet inviolable majesty; the eye is dazzled and con- 
founded with the blaze of their bronzed columns and their roofs of gold; 
and with their statues which studded the skies: they are the household 
gods of the emperor. That the emperor worshipped other gods, or was 
ruled by other priests, appears from no one word. The Jove of the 
Capitol might seem still the tutelar god of Rome. Claudian had wound 
up his poem on the Gothic war, in which he equals the victory of Pollentia 
with that of the Marius over the Cimbrians; he ends with that solemn 
admonition, ‘ Let the frantic barbarians learn hence respect for Rome.’ 


The times with which we have immediately to deal are a 
hundred and twenty years later than the sixth consulship of 
Honorius. That space of sixscore years had seen great and 
terrible changes in the world, changes perhaps greater and 
more terrible in Rome than in any other spot in the world, save 
those where the Scourge of God descended in all its might. If 
Rome endured much that Ravenna escaped, she at least was 
not as Aquileia. The outward look of Rome had indeed 
changed less than might have been looked for after three 
barbarian plunderings. Those plunderings had deprived 
Rome of much of her wealth and splendour, as far as wealth 
and splendour consist in precious moveable objects. What- 
ever could tempt the immediate greed of spoilers was carried off, 
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and in a general scene of havoc, some damage can hardly fail 
to be done to objects and monuments which are not, and which 
cannot be, carried off. The entry of Alaric had been marked 
by one of the usual accidents of warfare. A fire had raged in 
the quarter by which he made its entry, and laid waste the 
famous gardens of Sallust. In the valley between the Pincian 
and Quirinal hills we still see traces of the buildings which 
were ruined when the Goths entered by the Salarian gate, 
while, true witness of Rome’s eternity, above these relics of 
later strife a fragment of the wall of Servius rises in all the 
majesty of its massive stones. It is needless at this time of 
day to refute once more the ancient slander which laid the 
destruction of the monuments of pagan Rome to the charge of 
Goths and Vandals. In truth, 


Suis et ipsa Roma viribus ruit. 


It was mainly at the hands of her own children, from 
the first Christian Emperor who built a church to the last 
Pope’s nephew who built a palace, that the works of the men 
of old crumbled away. The work had already begun in the 
days of which we speak. The edicts of Majorian the Roman 
Emperor and of Theodoric the Gothic king, while labouring to 
stop the mischief, show that the mischief was already at work. 
They show that private men had already learned, like the 
Farnese and Barberini of later times, to use the ancient 
buildings as quarries for their own petty purposes; and it is 
certain that, from Constantine onwards, some temples and 
some other buildings had been made a spoil of to supply 
materials for the earliest churches. But as yet havoc had not 
gone very far, and under the fostering care of Theodoric, the 
ancient monuments were reverently preserved and repaired. 
The most characteristic feature of the time is that, as a rule, 
the old and the new, the pagan and the Christian, buildings 
stood side by side,, the elder indeed standing closed and for- 
saken, a speechless memorial of the past, while their newer 
rivals stood fresh and crowded, as works reared for the daily 
use of the present. Rome had been, as it were, converted 
and baptized amid the horrors of the Gothic capture. Till 
that day she abode as the obstinate stronghold of paganism ; 
since that day she has been pre-eminently Christian. Pro- 
copius* enlarges on the zeal of the local Romans for their faith, 

* Bell. Goth. i. 25. He has just spoken of the gate of Janus, and adds, ézei ¢é 
Xporiavdy Sdypa, Got, ‘Pwpaior rabrag by rac Cipac 
obxére So, not long before (i. 23), of their reverence 
for Saint Peter, rotroy roy ‘Pwpator Kai 
paduora. 
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and their special reverence for the Apostle who was deemed to 
have been the founder of the local church. Pagans there still 
were, as his own story shows; but they were clearly a small and 
hidden remnant, a faint shadow indeed of that strong pagan 
aristocracy which had raised its protest in the days of Gratian 
and Theodosius. The withdrawal of the Emperor from habitual 
residence at Rome had given a little renewed strength to an 
old power, and not a little new-born strength to a new power. 
More than once during the fifth century, the Roman Senate, 
so long a mere tool, hardly so much as a tool, in Imperial 
hands, puts on again somewhat of its old dignity, and acts once 
more as an independent body in dealing with successive in- 
vaders. But, far more than this, the power of the Roman bishop 
was daily growing. And as yet it grew because it deserved to 
grow. The first Innocent, the first Leo, showed themselves 
the true heads and protectors of the Roman people, when but 
little of headship or protection was to be had from Honorius 
or the last Valentinian. But, at the moment of purely mili- 
tary rule when we take our survey, neither senate nor bishop 
counted for much. The senate is hardly heard of; the bishop 
is heard of, first as a benefactor and then as a victim. 


The errand on which Belisarius entered Rome, and the 
reception which he met with on that errand, form the best 
comment on the circumstances of the time. He came to win 
back Rome for the Roman Empire, and he came with the good 
will of the local Roman people. The inhabitants of Rome had 
undoubtedly little to complain of in the shape of actual op- 
pression under Gothic rule; but the rule of the barbarian 
and the heretic was offensive to every traditional feeling. 
They were therefore glad to be again brought under the direct 
rule of their own Emperor, even though that Emperor lived 
far away by the Bosporos, though he was himself of barbarian 
descent, and though he could give them deliverance only by 
the hands of barbarian mercenaries. The great Theodoric was 
gone ; the times of confusion which followed his death were 
favourable to the enforcement of the Imperial claims; Jus- 
tinian could even step in as the avenger of the murdered 
Analasontha. Negotiations failed; war began at once in 
Dalmatia and in Sicily, and Belisarius the Roman consul won 
back the whole of that great island to the Roman dominion, 
and put aside his yearly magistracy in recovered Syracuse. 
Naples was won by arms; Rome, at the bidding of her 
bishop Silverius, invited the deliverer, and Belisarius entered 
the city without a blow, as, in the phrase of the time, the 
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restorer of peace and freedom. He entered by the Asinarian 
gate, the majestic entrance now blocked, hard by the mother 
church of Rome, and then hard by the dwelling of her bishops. 
He entered at the head of five thousand men of every nation, 
but men whom his genius had brought under perfect discipline, 
and who, if they cared not much for Rome or her Emperor, 
cared not a little for Belisarius. As he marched on, the 
Gothic garrison marched out by the Flaminian gate on the 
great northern road. Rome was now held to be again free, 
though a scoffer might have said that the freedom consisted 
only in the exchange of a Teutonic for a Slavonic master. In 
any case, it was a freedom which had to be defended by arms, 
but by the arms of those who were Romans only in the sense 
of being soldiers of the Roman Emperor. It had been for 
some ages understood that Romans in the local sense were 
not to fight; that was the duty of their allies and subjects. 
The Isaurian, the Lombard, the Hun, the Goth himself, if he 
took the pay of Cesar, might all fight for Rome, and they 
counted as Romans while so doing. ‘To watch was the utmost 
which could be demanded of the privileged citizens of the 
local Rome. And there was soon enough both of watching and 
of fighting when Witigis, the chosen king of the East-Gothic 
nation, came to win back the place which, whatever else it 
was, was at least the greatest city of the East-Gothic dominion. 

The head-quarters of the Roman commander were fixed on 
the Pincian hill, the hill of gardens, part of the region which 
had lain outside the wall of Servius, but which had been taken 
within the wider circuit of the walls of Aurelian. The palace 
of the Pincii had given its name to the hill, as the palace of 
the Laterani had given its name to the church of the Roman 
bishops; and from that palace Belisarius watched over the city 
and the people whom he had delivered. With some effort of the 
imagination, we can call up the sight on which he looked down; 
by mentally reviving this and supplying that, we can form 
some conception of Rome as it stood in the days of Belisarius. 
Except beyond the river, the circuit of the city was then the 
same as it now is; not a few buildings which then stood 
still stand; but the general aspect has changed in everything ; 
even the buildings which, ancient then, have lived to be far 
more ancient now have altogether changed their relation to 
one another, and to the later buildings which have sprung up 
around them. One special change has taken place. Parts of 
the city which were then thickly inhabited, the Aventine, 
Celian, and Esquiline hills, have stood desolate for ages, 
though the last change at Rome, one of the greatest in her 
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long history, is now again turning part of the forsaken region 
into dwelling-places of man. On the other hand, the site of 
the papal city, the city of the Renaissance, though taken within 
the wall of Aurelian, though guarded by that wall even along 
the banks of the ‘Tiber, had not wholly lost the ancient 
character of the Field of Mars. Where now a few monuments 
of Imperial times, where one or two fainter traces of the days 
before Emperors were, still show themselves among the thick 
mass of houses, palaces, and churches of the last four hundred 
years, both those still surviving monuments, and a crowd of 
others which papal havoc has swept away, still stood, com- 
paratively at least, free and unencumbered by meaner 
structures. No Corso had yet stretched its narrow length 
across the plain, as if in the vain attempt to rival the majesty 
of the Marble Way of Palermo. The true road of Flaminius, 
still free and open, led the way between the great works on 
either side to the true gate of Flaminius. The column of 


. Marcus rose not then in solitary grandeur; the temple and 


the arch of the best of pagan rulers still stood to group be- 
fittingly with the soaring record of the Marcomannic war. 
And be it Mars, be it Neptune, be it the pious Antoninus 
himself, in whose honour rose that stateliest of Roman porticos 
which formed the grandest feature of the whole group, though 
worship and sacrifice had ceased within its walls, though the 
doors of its cella never turned on their hinges, yet the mighty 
columns were not imprisoned within the dull wall of a building 
raised for the receipt of custom. ‘The rotunda of Augustus 
may or may not have still contained his ashes; it had at 
least escaped the desecration of our days; sport and buffoonery 
kept in their lawful homes, and had not thrust themselves 
into the tomb of the founder of the Empire. The rotunda 
of Agrippa had not yet been thought of as the burying- 
place of kings; it had not yet been thought of as the 
church of All the Saints. If it ever was the temple of All 
the Gods, that use had passed away; if it simply discharged 
some duty in connexion with its founder’s baths, that duty it 
doubtless discharged still. Rome at the coming of Belisarius 
still kept and enjoyed her ancient and beloved luxury; the 
aqueducts still poured their precious streams of health and 
refreshment into the vast piles of Titus and Antoninus, of 
Nero and Constantine, and into those whose names are 
happily coupled by the poet of the fifth century— 
Que Agrippa dedit, vel ille cujus 
Bustum Dalmatice vident Salone.” 


* Sidonius Apollinaris, Carmen xxiii. 467. 
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It was not then needful to cross the Hadriatie to study the 
works of Jovius, as Jovius bade them arise. The massive pile 
of Diocletian’s brickwork still stood untouched at the meeting- 
place of the Quirinal and the Esquiline; no presumptuous 
hand had as yet been laid on the vast columns which he had 
taught at Rome as well as at Spalato to do the work which he 
first taught columns todo. And the baths which Agrippa gave 
must still have kept their old splendour. The Vandal king of 
the fifth century must have spared the gilded bronze tiles 
of the Pantheon, as they were still there for a Roman Emperor 
to plunder in the seventh.* The theatre of Pompeius, the 
circus of Domitian, still stood in their own presence, not 
merely, as in a figure, stamping their outline only on the 
buildings of modern times. The theatre of Marcellus had nct 
been changed into darksome dens below and a flaunting 
palace above, and somewhat more was left of the stately 
amphitheatre of Taurus than the fragments which still look 
out from the home of the new legislature of Italy. A crowd 
of other mighty buildings which have now been swept away 
were dotted here and there over the still half-open space 
where, among streets of which Bologna and Verona would 
indeed be ashamed, we now light on nothing better than 
the dull palace of some mushroom prince, or the gaudy 
church of some saint bearing titles as modern as the honours 
of Roman princedom. But as the eye of the Christian warrior 
ranged from the Pincian hill over the city at his feet, he saw 
beyond the city two objects which showed that a mighty 
change had begun, a change which might indeed speak to 
the heart either of the Christian or of the warrior. On the 
site of the pleasure-place of the worst of pagan princes, out 
of the materials of his works, had arisen the greatest temple 
of a new faith; and the tomb of one of the most honoured 
of his successors had become one of the fortresses which 
Belisarius had to guard. Beyond the walls, beyond the river, 
on ground which formed no part of the city of those days, on 
the spot where the outlying Vatican hill overhung the fields 
of Nero by the Tiber, the church of Saint Peter had arisen 
out of the ruins of Nero’s circus; and the tomb of Hadrian 
had become a military outpost of Rome which her defenders 


* See the account of the plunderings of Constans the Second, as recorded by 
Anastasius in Muratori, iii, 141; Paulus Diaconus, v. 11; Gregorovius, ii. 158. 
One might hardly have recognized the Pantheon in the description of Anastasius: 
‘Ecclesia beatze Marie ad martyres.’ Paul is more distinct: ‘ Basilica beatw 
Marie, que aliquando Pantheon vocabatur, et conditum fuerat in honorem 
omnium deorum, et jam ibi per concessionem superiorum principum locus erat 
omnium martyrum.’ In Ammianus xvi. 10, the Rotunda is already ‘ Pantheum, 
velet regio teres, speciosa celsitudine fornicata.’ 
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would soon have to guard against the fiercest onslaught of 
her besiegers. 

In the picture which Claudian sets before Honorius of the 
splendid objects on which he is to look down from his home 
on the Palatine, it is needless to say that the temples of the 
new religion hold no place. And it is certain that any one 
who looked from the Palatine in the direction in which 
Claudian bade Honorius to look would not, in the days of 
Honorius or for some time later, have looked down on any 
Christian churches. But even in the days of Honorius, 
Christian churches of no small splendour and no small fame 
had already arisen on the soil of the local Rome. LEdecle- 
siastical tradition carries up the history of several Roman 
churches to a date earlier than Constantine, and their ex- 
istence, though not their continuous existence, while uncer- 
tified, is undoubtedly possible. In other parts of the Empire 
churches of some size and architectural pretension certainly 
stood ready to be destroyed when Diocletian and Maximian 
put forth their edict against the faith. But Rome, even down 
to the end of the fourth century, was the specially pagan 
city of the Western world; and, whatever truth may lurk in 
the stories of Pudens and Clement, we may doubt whether 
Herculius found any such stately buildings to overthrow in 
Rome as Jovius certainly found in Nikomédeia. It is a 
speaking fact—it shows how cautious even an Emperor had 
to be in the ancient capital of the Empire, the spot where 
the old traditions of Senate and People still lingered—that 
Constantine, in providing places of worship for his fellow- 


believers, did not venture to build them either in the more 


populous or the more venerable parts of the city. Rome’s 
forum, Rome’s Capitol, were left to the ancient gods of Rome. 
Of the churches of Constantine one only was built within the 
walls, and that was built close within the walls on ground 
which he had a right to dispose of as his own private estate. 
He gave his wife’s house on the Celian, the palace of the 
family of the Laterani, to found a church and an official 
dwelling for the bishops of Rome. The church of the Saviour, 
in after days the church of Saint John Baptist, the church 
which still boasts itself to be the mother and head of all the 
churches of the city and of the world, arose, as the first public 
sanctuary of the new faith in the city which we still cannot call 
Christian Rome. Honorius and Belisarius alike might have 
looked on its long rows of columns and arches leading up 
through the broad arch of triumph to the apse which then 
and for ages after held the patriarchal throne of the world. 


j 
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Beyond the walls, the brother apostles of whose lives and 
deaths Rome boasted had each received the tribute of a 
church bearing his name. From the Ostian gate and the 
pyramid of Cestius, long colonnades had, by the days of 
Belisarius, fenced in the Ostian way on either side, forming 
the stateliest of approaches to the basilica of Saint Paul.* 
No wonder that the gate which opened on this splendid 
avenue had cast aside its mere worldly and geographical 
title, and had already taken the name of the apostle.+ And 
on the slope of the Vatican hill a temple arose which was 
destined to be more famous than either. On the spot where 
tradition placed the crucifixion of the special apostle of Rome, 
Constantine called into being the church which, five hundred 
years later, was to become the crowning-place of his Western 
successors. From the Pincian height Belisarius could look 
out on the mighty pile of the old Saint Peter’s. The earliest 
churches of Rome were indeed, in their external architecture, 
poor rivals to the pagan temples which they supplanted. 
They were indeed all glorious within; but the skill of Lucca 
and Pisa had not yet taught mankind that what was all 
glorious within might be made all glorious without also. 
While the dark cella of the temple was surrounded with all 
the stateliness of columns and capitals and friezes where 
gods and heroes seemed to live—while the splendour of the 
basilica, its columns which had so well learned their new con- 
structive lesson, its walls, its apse blazing with all the living 
glory of imperishable mosaic, were all alike hidden within the 
fence of bare and unenriched walls of brick—the votaries of 
Jupiter of the Capitol might look with scorn, as an eyesore 
in esthetic eyes, on the strangely planned pile which was 
growing up in Nero’s fields in honour of an obscure pro- 
vincial who had died a slave’s death at Nero’s bidding. As yet 
no cupola, soaring or spreading, no massive lantern, square 
or octagonal, sprang from the centre of any Christian church ; 
no tall tower rose, stage upon stage, to contain the bells 
which were to summon men to Christian worship. The lines 
of the church were as flat and horizontal as those of the 
temple, and their flatness was unrelieved by those tributes 
of the subsidiary arts which made the flat lines of the 
temple a thing of beauty. Yet, even without, the old Saint 
Peter's, with its pillared portico rising on its steps, with the 
vast length of its walls and the two stages of its double 
clerestory, could not have wholly lacked a certain majesty. 


* Bell. Goth. ii. 4: orod rig dypt Tov vedy ix Tic 
y rob in Bell. Goth. ii. 4. 
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And when the threshold was passed, the long lines of column 
after column, thick set in four ranges, the central space still 
keeping the horizontal entablature of Pestum and Athens, 
while the arches of Spalato lurked in the recesses of the 
further aisles, must have burst upon the eye as something 
with which the interior of no pagan building could compare. 
Not yet raised to its highest glory, not yet the spot which 
saw the crowning of Charles and Otto, the church of Saint 
Peter, the great suburban church of Rome, the Westminster, 
the Saint Ouen, the Saint Augustines, of the Eternal City, was 
already a place of worship and pilgrimage for the world. 
It was a place which, along with its fellow beyond the Ostian 
gate, had become so venerable in the eyes of men, that no 
thought of greed, no necessity of warfare, even during the long 
struggles of the Gothic war, ever led the Arian besiegers to 
lay a sacrilegious hand upon these buildings or their treasures. 
In the wars of the sixth century the house of Saint Peter of 
the Vatican had supplanted the house of Jupiter of the Capitol 
as the place of praise and thanksgiving when the warriors of 
Rome came back from victory. When Narses at last fora 
moment freed Italy from Teutonic invaders, the victorious 
eunuch, soldiers and senators around him, made his way by 
a new path of triumph, beyond the walls of Servius, beyond 
the walls of Aurelian, to lay his bloodless thank-offerings on 
the altar and tomb of the patron apostle.* 

But besides the great basilicas of Constantine, a crowd of 
other churches had sprung up in and about Rome before the 
days of Honorius. Some of them must have already put on 
somewhat of an air of antiquity in the days of Belisarius. The 
first Imperial convert had dedicated his head church of all to: 
the Saviour only, and on his other churches he had bestowed the 
names of the two apostles who were believed to have hallowed 
Roman ground by their martyrdom. Others soon followed ; 
the Mother of Christ had already temples raised in her 
honour when Claudian was still haranging about Jupiter and 
the Penates in the ears of the perhaps astonished son of 
Theodosius. The Liberian basilica had arisen before the 
coming of Honorius; it had arisen in a second guise before 
the coming of Belisarius. The long ranges of its mighty 
Ionic columns still stretched in unbroken majesty from the. 
eastern portal to the western altar. .The long line of 
mosaics above the columns were still perfect; no destroy- 
ing Pope had yet broken through those glorious ranges, 
seemingly with the express purpose of marring the most. 


* Anastasius in Muratori, i. 132. 
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wonderful effect of horizontal length to be seen within the 
walls of any building. The other Saint Mary beyond the 
Tiber was already in being. And, as the pontiffs of the 
twelfth century did not forstall the havoe of the sixteenth, 
the rebuilding of that day has most likely left to us the 
general effect of a building second only in its own class to 
its fellow on the Esquiline. And just within the walls of 
Aurelian, by the point where he had found that the remains 
of the elder amphitheatre, the amphitheatre of the camp, 
could be turned to his purposes of fortification, where the Ses- 
sorian palace lay under the shadow of the vast Claudian 
and Neronian aqueducts, the canonized mother of Constan- 
tine had built, in honour of her own special object of devotion, 
that church of the Holy Cross of Jerusalem of which papal 
havoc has still left us a few walls and columns. But Roman 
devotion was already taking a wider range than that paid to 
the persons and objects recorded in the New Testament, to 
the Saviour Himself, His Mother, His Apostles, the instru- 
ments of His passion. But, in taking that wider range, a 
marked local feeling showed itself. Christian Rome would 
be at least not less Roman than pagan Rome. Christian 
Rome had now her own /asti, her own records of her own 
worthies. She had Prudentius to sing their praises, while 
Claudian sang the praises of the elder gods. Even in the 
time of Honorius, churches had already begun to arise to the 
new local worthies of Rome, the bishops, the deacons, the 
virgins, the warriors, and the physicians, who had given their 
lives for Christ, and who were beginning to supplant in 
Roman reverence the elder worthies, the consuls and pretors 
and tribunes who had given their lives only for Rome. Still 
Rome did but exchange one set of worthies for another. It 
was long before any church in Rome, or beneath the walls of 
Rome, bore the name of any holy person who had not some local 
connexion with Rome herself.* Even within the inner circle, 
so to speak, of the Christian company, Rome kept her special 
reverence for those two apostles whom history and tradition 
connected with her own soil. The Italian day of Belisarius was 
over, Narses was already ruling as exarch, when two other 
apostles, Saint Philip and Saint James, took possession, as 
representatives in some sort of the whole apostolic college, of 
the church which still specially bears the apostolicname. But 
both Belisarius and Honorius might have visited the holy 


* This is the remark of Gregorovius, i. 262. We have largely drawn on him 
for the history of the local churches. Anastasius is of course the main 
authority. 
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places of not a few of the new worthies of Rome, Roman every 
one, by the place either of his birth, of his life, or of his death. 
The virgin Agnes was already honoured on the Nomentane 
way, though the glorious basilica which now bears her name 
belongs in its present shape to a day later than Belisarius. 
The round building hard by, where the fierce daughter of 
Constantine and wife of Gallus has somewhat strangely won 
the honour of saintship, already, in all the grace of its 
columns and its mystic pictures, covered her body along with 
that of the wife of Julian, the younger Helen. And no 
Pope or Emperor, no Goth or Vandal king, no leader of 
Lombard or Hunnish mercenaries, would in those days 
have deemed it a worthy and artistic deed to steal the 
tomb which formed the centre of the whole design, to 
carry it home to his own house, to number it in his 
own museum, to ticket the stolen goods as an example 
of his own ‘munificence.’ The infallible thief who did that 
piece of sacrilegious burglary belonged, not to the sixth cen- 
tury, but to the nineteenth. An older name in Roman hagio- 
logy, one whose name was long before written in the book of 
life, Clement the fellow-worker of apostles, was not yet honoured 
with the lovely church whose beauty the diligent efforts of a 
ruthless successor of his own name have failed wholly to 
destroy. But deep below the present church of Saint Clement, 
we may see the columns and the paintings of the church 
which was his in Belisarius’ days, as, deep below that again, 
we could lately see the sloping seats, the area, the vaulted 
roof, of the mysterious house of Mithras. Beyond the walls, 
Lawrence the deacon, Sebastian the tribune, had already 
their holy places, but even the elder part of the great Lauren- 
tian basilica had not taken its present shape in Belisarius’ 
day. Still less had the veteran officer of Maximian’s 
army been changed into the young Apollo, whose form, like 
those of Susanna and our mother Eve, has so often given 
Christian painters a dearly prized excuse for falling back 
into the naked forms of paganism. His truer likeness may 
be seen, wrought in the undying mosaic, in a church which had 
arisen between the days of Honorius and those of Belisarius. 
The unlucky Empress Eudoxia, unlucky alike in what she did 
and what she suffered, had given Rome the one imperial gift 
of her age, when the chains of Saint Peter were revered in 
the church which looks down on the baths and the amphi- 
theatre of Titus. There those who can turn away from the 
modern statue which gives the spot its modern fame to look 
on the noblest ranges of columns which Rome can show, 
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may see also, on the left hand, the form of the holy captain as 
be seemed to the men of days nearer to his own. A little 
later in the same century Rome did indeed see a church 
reared whose whole history has been foreign to her soil. The 
Vandal Ricimer, spoiler of Rome, built in her old Suburra 
a church in honour of a Sicilian virgin; and Saint Agatha of 
the Goths, disfigured indeed, but keeping her ancient columns, 
now, in her new character of patroness of an Irish college, 
shelters the heart of Daniel O'Connell. Presently, under the 
foreign rule of Odowakar and Theodoric, churches began to 
bear the name of scriptural personages who had no connexion 
with Rome. The mighty round of the protomartyr arose on 
the Ceelian, to be in after times adorned or disfigured by the 
likeness of all the forms of torment which faithful men had 
undergone, or were deemed to have undergone, for the name 
of Christ. And where Peter was honoured with so high a 
place along with his brother in apostleship, it was deemed 
that he who was his brother alike in apostleship and in the 
flesh should not go without honour also. In Theodorie’s. 
day, alongside of the great basilica of the Vatican, arose the: 
first church of Saint Andrew which Rome beheid.* And justi 
before Belisarius set forth on his errand, one church was: 
built, lowlicr and less famous than some of its fellows, but 
which as distinctly marks an epoch as the Lateran basilica 
itself. Hitherto no temple of paganism had been changed as 
it stood into a temple of Christianity. And no temple of 
Christianity had yet ventured to thrust itself into the central 
home of the old faith and the old traditions. Claudian 
was so far right when he called on his hero to look down from 
the Palatine on pagan memorials only. From the oldest hill 
of Rome Honorius could not look down on any holy place of 
his own worship in the Roman forum or along the Sacred 
Way. And if Honorius on his visit saw no such sight, so 
neither did Theodoric. But now the last daring step was 
taken which proclaimed that the life of pagan Rome had 
passed away from her most venerable centre. Belisarius came 
in time to see the work of Pope Felix in allits freshness.t On 
the road between the arch of Titus and the arch of Severus, 
between the temple of Antoninus and the basilica where the 
fame of Constantine had supplanted that of Maxentius, the 
temple which that fallen prince had reared to a Romulus, not 
the mythical founder but his own son, a smaller round than that 


* See Gregorovius, i. 303. 

+ Anastasius (i. 127) seems specially to mark the site. ‘‘Hie fecit basili- 
cam sanctorum Cosme et Damiani in loco qui appellatur via sacra, juxta tem- 
plum Urbis Rome.” 
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of Agrippa on the Field of Mars or of Saint Stephen on the 
Ceelian hill became the vestibule of a chureh built to com- 
memorate two physicians from Arabia, who had died for their 
faith at the bidding of Maximian. The church of Cosmas 
and Damian stands in the first rank among the Roman 
churches on account of its noble mosaic, living with all the 
skill of times from which the traditions of a older school of 
art had not passed away. But it is yet more important as the 
first Christian church built in the very centre of old Rome, 
the first Christian church to which a house of pagan worship 
not only yielded up its spoils, but made the more thorough 
sacrifice of itself. 

This work, finished perhaps a few years before the coming of 
Belisarius, was, as it were, the setting of the final seal to the 
change of Rome from a pagan into a Christian city. It was 
for a city freed from all stain of heathen worship that the 
first great Christian captain was to wage his warfare. But if 
Rome was now freed from all stain of heathen worship, she 
was far from being empty of all memorials of heathen 
worship. It was not now as it had been in Valentinian’s 
days. In his reign of universal toleration, if Saint Peter had 
won his place on the Vatican, Jupiter still kept his place 
on the Capitol. The altar of Victory still received its old 
offerings in the senate-house, and Valentinian, orthodox 
Christian as he bore himself in his own person, did not 
* seruple, as head of the Roman state, to receive his investiture 
as the official chief of the elder Roman creed. In his day 
Pretextatus, friend of Julian, built the temple of the ‘Twelve 
Gods in the forum, a pagan temple younger than the oldest 
Christian churches. But Justinian was far away indeed from 
being Pontifex Maximus of the old gods of Rome; and assu- 
redly neither he in his orthodoxy nor Theodoric in his heresy 
could have allowed the building of a new house of Jupiter or 
Quirinus. Still no ruler of Rome had as yet systematically 
destroyed the sacred buildings of the elder worship. Some 
temples had undoubtedly yielded up their columns to the use 
of the new Christian buildings. But all the columns of the 
churches were not taken from older buildings, and, when 
they were, it was not commonly from tempies that they 
were taken. A glance at the old basilicas, above all an 
examination of those churches which were built on the 
sites of temples,* will show that the columns, when not 
made for the church, were most commonly taken from 


* See especially Saint Mary in Cosmedin and Saint Nicolas in Carcere. 
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some other buildings, and not from temples. Not a few 
churches, the Lateran itself for one, were built on the sites of 
houses given for that purpose by their owners, and, if those 
owners chose to give the columns of their courts to the use of 
the new sanctuaries, we cannot deny their right to do as they 
would with their own. Without at all saying that no temples 
had perished, it is quite safe to say that there had as yet been 
no general destruction of temples. We have no reason to 
doubt that the lesser temple of the Sun still stood hard by the 
new home of Rome’s defender on the Pincian. And its greater 
fellow, the work of Aurelian, whose scanty fragments still 
strike us with amazement at their vastness, still rose on the 
edge of the Quirinal, over the traces of that elder wall which 
its founder had supplanted by the vaster cireuit which Beli- 
sarius had to guard against the Goth. And high on the 
Capitoline steep still stood the very hearth and home of the 
old creed, forsaken, plundered, shorn of many of its orna- 
ments, but still untouched in the essence of its fabric. 
Another Claudian might have called on Belisarius as well as 
on Honorius to look to ‘Jove’s eternal fane’ as still the ‘ roof 
and crown’ of Roman buildings. While the churches were 
still flat, towerless, domeless, while the picturesque military 
towers of a later age were still unknown, the lordliest and the 
loftiest piles in Rome were still the vast mass of the amphi- 
theatre below, and the pillared front, long and low, of the 
Capitoline temple above. Or if they had a rival, it was to be 
found in the double temple looking down on forum and am- 
phitheatre, where the columns of Hadrian’s rearing still 
fenced in the vast walls of which we see only the naked brick- 
work. The temple of Rome herself and of the goddess whom 
the founder of her Empire looked on as his ancestress still 
crowned the Vatican height in all the grandeur of the concep- 
tions of the imperial architect. Nor is there any reason to 
think that any of the temples of the forum had as yet been 
swept away or wantonly broken down. One vast pile indeed, 
the temple of Peace, still stood asa shattered ruin; but it 
had been shattered by the powers of nature ages before; and, 
strange as it was that no restoring hand had been stretched 
out to raise it up again, neither the Goth nor the Christian— 
though Goth and Christian were now one—could be made 
answerable for its overthrow.* Janus, by its side, kept his 
old place ; indeed, a few old believers were still left who, when 


* Bell. Goth. iv. 21. yap 4 vewe yevope- 
wog tk Tadawod Keira. 
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the siege began, thought it their duty to try once more to 
open his gate.* Saturn, Vespasian, the Great Twin Brethren, 
Vesta at the foot of the Palatine, still kept their old guard 
around the basilica of Julius. The nation of statues of which 
Cassiodorus speakst had lived through the plunder of 
Genseric ; Domitian and his horse, tempting bronze as they 
were, still stood there for Procopius to commemorate.{ But 
the images of the gods had now at least no open worshippers, 
and their temples stood as empty memorials of the past. 
Jupiter Best and Greatest had endured to see the gold cut 
from his doorways ; and his own bronze substance, less lucky 
than the Flavian tyrant, had been sent into exile at the New 
Rome.§ But his walls, his columns, were still untouched ; 
it would even seem that part of the gilded tiles of his roof 
still survived to give the city on which he looked down the 
still proud name of Golden Rome.|| And the highest of 
Roman works, the special home of Roman pride and Roman 
cruelty, still stood, like the temple of Jupiter, untouched but 
useless. Since the martyrdom of Télemachos{' man no longer 
slaughtered man in the arena of the Flavian amphitheatre ; 
but fights of beast with beasts, and even of beasts with man, 
survived to be at once censured and endured by Theodoric 
and Cassiodorus.** But what humanity could not do was 
done by the growing poverty of the times. Under Theodoric 
the shows of the amphitheatre had become rare even in Rome; 
in the days of Belisarius we hear no mention of them. The 
games of the circus went on; in the later stages of the war, 
when Rome was again under Gothic rule, Totilas the Gothic 
king took his seat as patron of the immemorial sports in the 
old spot between the Palatine and the Aventine. But of the 
shows of the amphitheatre we hear nothing. Elsewhere we 
hear that buildings of the kind were already crumbling away, 


* Bell. Goth. i. 25. a@\N ty rabry Oy) Twig Tadady, olpat, 
Sdtav iv mp txovreg piv abrag dvoryvivar ob mavTa- 
maow ioxvoay, ye joj ig TO TpdTEpOY TAG 
Oipac. 

ee Populus copiossimus statuarium.’ Var. vii. 13. 

+ See the wild story in the Anecdotes, c. 8. But the witness to the existence 
of the statue is distinct. The statue was placed rij¢ 
avocov, ty te ayopGc TH Aopertavod Cydovca 
Tov xpdvou. 

§ Greg. i. 191. 

|| Genseric carried off only half. Bell. Vand. i. 5. 

{| See the well-known story in Theodoret v. 26, which, like the comments on 
the contests with beasts, must be taken in connexion with the -verses of 
Prudentius quoted above. 


** See the memorable lctter of Theodoric to Maximus. Cassiodorus, Var. 
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or that it was found convenient, as was so often done in later 
times, to turn them to military uses. * 


Put, while it is well to remember how little the Rome of 
Belisarius had, as compared with the Rome of the barons, the 
Rome of the popes, or the Rome of our own day, changed 
from the Rome of the early Empire, it must not be forgotten 
that Rome was still essentially a decaying city. It had lost 
its old place and its old wealth ; and the natural consequences 
were already felt. The edicts of successive emperors’ and 
kings, ordering the repair of the ancient monuments and for- 
bidding any damage to be done to them, of themselves show the 
dangers to which those monuments were exposed. But the 
point is that there had as yet been no systematic destruction 
of the Roman buildings. Much had doubtless perished; the 
three takings and plunderings had carried off much and had 
destroyed much; by impoverishing and desolating the city 
they led indirectly to the decay and destruction of the 
monuments. The point is that it is only indirectly that they 
led to it, that the ancient buildings were not destroyed by 
Goths or Vandals, and that the Romans themselves, the 
real destroyers, had done but a very small part of their work 
in the days of Belisarius. Though the Goths did not destroy 
the statues which stood around.the mole of Hadrian, it was 
their presence that led to their destruction. Hardly more direct 
was the effect of their dealings with the aqueducts. In the 
siege of Witigis, the besiegers cut the water-pipes as a measure 
of offensive warfare ; t it does not appear that they did any 
damage to the aqueducts themselves as works of building. 
The immediate effects of the loss of the water-supply are 
graphically described, and there can be no doubt that the 
effect was something more than immediate. It changed 
the habits of the Roman city in one important respect, and 
there can be little doubt that indirectly it led to the ruin of 
the aqueducts as buildings. Works which had become useless 
were no longer cared for or kept up. But that any Goth 
wantonly destroyed anything for the sake of destruction is an 
assertion which lacks all proof. It is indeed true that, later 
in the war, Totilas thought of destroying everything; but 
he did destroy nothing. He thought of sweeping away Rome, 
as a memorable act of vengeance, as the Greek enemies of 
Thebes had once swept away Thebes, as the Greek enemies 
of Athens had once wished to sweep away Athens. But he 


* As in the case of the amphitheatre at Spoleto. Bell. Goth. iii. 23. 
+ Bell. Goth. i. 19. The aqueducts are attributed to ot 
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was turned from his purpose by that noble letter of Belisarius, 
which stands as a model of correspondence between two high- 
minded enemies, cach of whom could admire the greatness 
of the other. His only act of direct destruction, his breach- 
ing of the walls, was a measure of purely military precau- 
tion. But the first coming of Totilas none the less marks a 
stage in the fall of Rome. For forty days, a fact to be ever 
borne in mind, Rome stood defenceless and empty. No man 
dwelled within the ruined walls; wild beasts roamed at 
pleasure through the streets.* Those who came together 
after such a strange break in the life of the city could hardly 
have been the same Roman people as before. Totilas indeed, on 
his second entry, came no longer with thoughts of destruction, 
but as a king after the order of Theodoric, reigning as the 
shepherd of his people, and presiding, like the old Cesars, at 
their darling games of the circus.t But he had none the less 
dealt a blow to the life of Rome; he had none the less has- 
tened another stage of her downfall. It was thus, in this 
indirect way, that the wars of Belisarius, Witigis, Totilas, 
Narses, did, like the captures by Alaric, Genseric, and 
Ricimer, though to a far greater extent, help on the destruc- 
tion of Rome. By the wars of this time Rome was impo- 
verished, desolated, left for a moment without inhabitants ; 
brought, in a word, as low as a city can be brought which is 
not utterly swept away. Decay now fast set in; and decay 
brought with it destruction. A speaking memory of the 
change is supplied by the only monument which Rome can 
show of the age which next followed that of Belisarius. 
When the exarch Smaragdus thought good to honour the 
tyrant Phocas after the manner of Trajan and Marcus, he 
could only, like a modern Pope, steal a column from some 
decaying building, and set it up to receive the statue of his 
master. And indeed, if Smaragdus could have reared such 
a pillar as those of the elder princes, the murder of Maurice 
and his children could hardly have been wrought on the 
storied column to match the tale of the Dacian and the 
Marcomannic war. 

* Procopius (Bell. Goth. iii. 22) witnesses that the city was left tpnyoc 7d 
mapanay: the more graphic details come from the continuator of Count Mar- 
cellinus, § 47. ‘ Post quam devastationem xl. aut amplius dies Roma fuit ita 
desolata ut nemo ibi hominum nisi besti# morarentur.’ The zoology, or perhaps 
rather the grammar, is odd. 

t Bell. Goth. iii.37. dyéva roy Oeacdpevoc. Compare also the descrip- 
tion of it iv. 22 of his works of restoration, which leads to Procopius’ character 
of the Romans, their love for their city, and their preservation of its antiquities. 
meporedrey TE Ta Kai iv Grovdy Cr) 
rod Tadarod Kdopou, 
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But there was one department in which throughout this 
time decay and repair, destruction and restoration, went 
hand in hand. Tome was five times taken during the single 

reign of Justinian; the earlier captures from the days of her 
foundation, alike at the hands of foreign enemies and of her 
own citizens, hardly reach a higher tale. So many revolu- 
tions, following so fast on one another, involved no little alike 
of plucking down and of building up in the way of military 
works. It has been well said that the walls of Rome are the 
monument of Belisarius. Aurelian had begun, Probus had 
finished, the work of fencing in Rome with a wall which took 
in all the ground that had practically become part of the city, 
but which lay outside the almost forgotten wall of Servius. 
They worked into their line every building which came in 
their way and suited their purpose. The pretorian camp, 
the amphitheatre of the soldiers, both of them lying without 
the walls of the elder city, the aqueduct of Claudius which 
spanned the road to Preneste, were all pressed into the 
service of the new fortifications. Thus some parts of the 
wall of Aurelian are older than the time of Aurelian, while 
large parts are of every later date, from Honorius to Victor 
Emmanuel. Every siege of Rome, every time that a siege 
of Rome was feared, has caused something to be done in the 
way both of plucking down and of building up. The point is 
that, amidst all changes, the wall of Aurelian, where it still 
remains—that is, the whole circuit on the left side of Tiber, 
from the point where it leaves the river to the point where it 
joins it again—has still kept its unbroken being; plucked 
down and built up again in many parts and at many times, 
it has never been plucked down and built up as a whole. It 
is like the law of Rome or of England, where every detail may 
have been changed, but where no one new system ever sup- 
planted the elder one. And among all the repairers of the 
wall, there is none who has more clearly left his mark upon 
it than Belisarius. Honorius—it is more respectful to say 
Stilicho—repaired the gates; we may see his work standing 
over the gate of Tibur and lying as a fragment by the gate of 
Preneste. Theodoric repaired the walls once more; some 
deem that the mighty towers of the Appian gate, perhaps 
those of the forsaken Asinarian, are the work of the Gothic 
preserver of Rome’s monuments. But none did more, none 
had need to do more, than Belisarius. His work indeed 
was of a less brilliant kind than that of other restorers. No 
inscription marks them. He had not to build proud gate- 
ways which might be made to take the form of works of 
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architecture as well as of defence; he had the duller duty of 
strengthening the wall itself where it was weak, of building it 
up where it was thrown down. Only one work that can be even 
doubtfully ascribed to him goes beyond the most utilitarian 
efforts of the military engineer. His special post during the 
first siege was, as we have seen, on the Pincian hill, between the 
Flaminian and Salarian gates. The Flaminian gate of that 
day must have stood to the right of its modern representative, 
more directly below the slope of the hill. The Salarian gate, 
taking the place of the famous Colline gate of the earlier 
wall, stood where it now stands, but in another guise, the 
guise wuich it bore when Alaric marched beneath its arches. 
In a cunningly chosen corner between the two, Belisarius 
seems to have pierced the wall with a smaller gate designed to 
serve for sallies from his own special quarter, and which bore 
the name, sometimes of that special quarter, sometimes of 
the maker himself. The Pincian gate, the gate of Belisarius, 
is now blocked; but the form of the cross which is wrought 
over it has been thought to show that it was the work of a 
Christian from the Eastern lands of Rome. But the gate, if 
it really be the work of Belisarius, must have been made in 
the course of his repairs before the first siege, when he had 
somewhat more of leisure than in after times. For it is an 
arch of finely hewn stone, with a fragment of a rich cornice 
over it. We know with more certainty that, in preparation 
for the first siege, he thoroughly strengthened the whole 
defences, save at one corner which the new belief of the 
Roman people forbade him to strengthen. At the corner of 
the Pincian, where the shattered wall rent from its place, the 
Muro Torto of modern Rome, still hangs over so threateningly, 
it hung over quite as threateningly in the first half of the fifth 
century. Belisarius would fain have repaired this point, 
which to profane eyes might have seemed the most dangerous 
in the whole circuit. But the voice of Rome, of the regenerate 
Rome which now saw Christian saints honoured in her own 
forum, declared that that point needed no noted defence. 
Saint Peter himself would guard that corner against any 
enemy. And according to Procopius, theist but hardly 
Christian, the guardian apostle kept his word. Though the 
chief camp of the besiegers was at no great distance, yet 
through the whole time of the siege, no Goth dared to make 
any assault on the spot which was so wonderfully guarded.* 


* Bell. Goth. i. 23. az’ abrod riv zepiBoroy Sueppwydra ‘Pwpaion Ty operipe 
Kadota Tov are here the local Romans, and 
4) ogetépa yAdooa must be Latin, 
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In other parts it would seem that the heavenly powers did 
not so directly interfere. During the first siege the Goths 
for a moment made their way in by the Sessorian palace and 
the church of the Holy Cross of Jerusalem. Here Procopius 
speaks of a double wall, meaning doubtless the walls of the 
amphitheatrum castrense, the outer circuit of which had been 
made part of Aurelian’s line of defence.* When Belisarius 
undertook the second defence, he found the walls far more 
seriously broken down. Totilas had not carried out his threat 
of destroying Rome, nor yet his milder threat of leaving Rome 
wholly without walls. But he had done enough for his imme- 
diate purpose. He had made her for the moment defenceless 
by making large breaches at several points, amounting, it is 
said, to a third of the whole circuit. These breaches Beli- 
sarius had to repair, and like the Athenians in the days 
of Themistoklés, he had to repair in haste with any materials 
that came to hand.t We see his work here and there along 
the whole line of wall which in the first siege was ia his 
special keeping, from the Flaminian to the Asinarian gate. 
The wall has been patched, roughly and hastily, with mate- 
rials of any kind that came to hand. Here an actual breach 
has been filled up; here a tower has been added to a weak 
part of the wall; here fresh defences have been added to 
a tower already in being. Besides a special style of con- 
struction not used in other parts of the wall, the Belisarian 
repair is easily marked by the way in which certain frag- 
ments, often of marble, have been built up. It is not 
easy to say how much of the work which bears the stamp of 
Belisarius belongs to his first and how much to his second 
repair. But there is one special piece of his work which, at 
whatever time the repair was wrought, connects itself with one 
of the most striking incidents of the first siege. Nowhere is 
the hand of Belisarius more clearly to be traced than in the 
amphitheatrum castrense. Its elliptic wall projects from the 
line of Aurelian, showing, in its half columns, its blocked 
arches, the finer brickwork of an earlier day, But in the 
midst of the ellipse, the curved line is broken through by a 
straight piece of wall built up of confused fragments. This is 


* Bell. Goth. i, 22, 23. There are difficulties about this matter, but my own 
conviction, after comparing the description of Procopius with the ground and 
the buildings, is that his vivarium (GiBaprov) can mean only the amphitheatrum 
ccastrense. There is the obvious objection that Procopius docs not speak of 
an amphitheatre, but of a place where wild beasts were kept. But the two 
uses might easily get confounded when both had passed away, and his descripe 
‘tion seems exactly to suit this spot, and not to suit any other. 

t See Gregorovius, i. 418, 419. 
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the place where the Goths made their momentary entrance 
into the city in the siege of Witigis. The straight line of 
rough masonry in the midst of the curve of the Tiberian 
brickwork clearly marks the spot where the Goths broke 
down and where Belisarius built up. 


It is an essential part of the story that, in the days with 
which we are concerned, the Vatican hill, the Vatican basilica, 
and all that stood in that now specially papal quarter, lay 
altogether outside the Roman city. But the military import- 
ance of the AXlian bridge and the Aurelian gate which com- 
manded it were so great that Rome had an outpost beyond 
the Tiber at that point of the Etruscan bank, just as she had 
ages before laid her hold on the strong post of Janiculum lower 
down. The tomb which Hadrian had reared to receive the ashes 
of himself and all future Cesars no longer served its purpose 
when there were no more Imperial ashes to add to the store. 
The bodies of Roman princes were now buried with Christian 
rites at Ravenna or Constantinople. The tomb had become 
a fortress; it had been joined to the city by a double wall, 
so long before the days of Belisarius that Procopius could 
attribute the work, in his accustomed phrase, to the men 
of old. How far had its outline been changed in this change 
of use? It is strange that Procopius speaks only of the 
square base, and not of the round which it supports, and 
which, notwithstanding all disfigurements, still gives the build- 
ing its ruling character.* But the statues of men and horses 
with which its founder had surrounded it were still there, 
ready to take their part in the defence of the city in the new 
character of crushing weapons to be hurled by the guardians 
of Rome on the heads of her Gothic besiegers.t It is the only 
case in which it has been distinctly proved that Goths had 
any share in the destruction of works ofart at Rome, and in 
this case they were certainly the sufferers and not the doers. 
Perhaps no such costly ammunition was left when the mole 
of Hadrian was, in a later siege, again defended by the 
Roman against the Goth,t and when, in a later siege still, 
it was the last point in Rome to hold out for the Goth against 
the Roman.§ The part played by this post in the successive 

* See the famous description in Bell, Goth. i. 22. The square is now a mere 
base to the round. Possibly, when the level of the ground was different, the 
round seemed a mere finish to the square. 

adyadparoy ra msiora, peyara Nay dyra, aipovrég te hiPoug 
dpporépae Kata ixi robe Toepioug éppizrour. 


t Bell. Goth. iii. 
§ Ibid. iv. 33, 
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sieges of Justinian’s day, as in the sieges of later times, 
shows by how strange an instinct Hadrian, in choosing a 
site for the tomb of Rome’s princes, had chosen a site for her 
most enduring fortress. 


The sieges, the captures, the deliverances, of Rome during 
the long wars of the sixth century, form a stirring tale in 
themselves. They mark also an important stage in the his- 
tory—that is, in this age, in the decline—of the Roman city. If 
there is any moment at which we must draw the line between 
ancient and modern Rome, it will surely be at the forty days 
when Rome was a wilderness. For the English student of 
her fortunes it is a wonderful thought that Rome herself 
underwent, if only for so short a time, at the hands of one host 
of Teutonic conquerors, the same fate which so many of her 
daughter cities underwent at the hands of Teutonic conquerors 
yet nearer to ourselves. When Rome stood empty after the 
first victory of Totilas, Anderida already stood empty after the 
victory of Aille and Cissa, Calleva already stood empty after 
the victory of Cerdic. No great number of years was to pass 
before Aque Solis fell beneath the blow from which it was to 
arise as Bath, before Deva fell beneath the blow from which it 
was to arise, remembering after so many ages that it had once 
been the City of the Legions. When the Roman power again 
took in Rome herself, when Rome herself was crumbling away 
under the renewed reign of peace and freedom, England was 
still in the early stages of her making. When Belisarius 
mocked the Gothic envoys with the offer of the cession of 
Britain to the Gothic king, he had perhaps little knowledge 
of what was going on in the distant island of which his secre- 
tary had so many wonders to tell. When Belisarius first 
entered Italy, it might seem that Teutonic advance was checked 
at once in two distant lands. While the Goth was giving 
way at Syracuse, at Naples, at Rome, the Saxon was standing 
still, recovering himself from the blow which Arthur had dealt 
him by the Rings of Badbury. But in the island at least the 
tide was to turn while the war yet lasted on the mainland. The 
year in which Belisarius won back Rome from Totilas was the 
year in which Anglian Ida began his first rude fortress on the 
basaltic rock of Bamburgh. The year in which Narses won 
back Rome after Totilas had fallen was the year in which 
Saxon Cynric, in the renewed strength of his people, won that 
great fight by the ditches of the elder Saiisbury which ruled 
that Britain should be a Teutonic land. We know that 
English enyoys found their ~*~ the court of the New Rome 
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while Justinian reigned there. Did they care to tell, did he 
care to hear, that, while his arms had overthrown the Teutonic 
people who spared the men and respected the monuments of 
the conquered land, another Teutonic people was, in the island 
which men deemed another world, sweeping men and monu- 
ments before him in indiscriminate havoc? Had the coming 
of Hengest and Cerdic been no more to Britain than the com- 
ing of Theodorie was to Italy, the monuments of the elder 
day might still be standing as high on our soil as they 
stand on the soil of Italy. But the English folk, the English 
tongue, could never have filled the place which they have filled 
in the history of the world. EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


Ant. II.— Js the Church of England a National 
Church ? 


Tue article which appeared in the January number of ‘ The 
Nineteenth Century’ on ‘A Census of Religions’ has been 
republished in a pamphlet form with several additions by 
the Right Hon. J. G. Hubbard, M.P., and may, I suppose, 
be regarded, not perhaps as the best vindication of the 
Established Church, but as an authentic defence of its claims, 
by a foremost and zealous lay churchman of the old school. 
Though Mr. Hubbard is not and does not profess to be a 
skilled controversialist, no one can dispute his right to be 
heard in this matter. He has been a munificent supporter 
of the Church he loves. The patron of the living of St. 
Mary’s, Addington, and the generous founder of the celebrated 
‘St. Albans, Holborn, upon which I believe a moderate fortune 
was freely expended, has a right to know ‘the reason why’ 
the religious communion for whose benefit these endowments 
were put in trust is to be dethroned from its immemorial 
position as ‘the national Church.’ My only claim to essay 
an answer to this serious question is that my name, arguments, 
and figures happen to be prominently referred to in this 
pamphlet, and that Mr. Hubbard has thrown out something 
like a personal challenge which, though fully conscious of 
many shortcomings, I ought not to shrink from taking up. 
Although disestablishment, so far as England is concerned, 
can hardly be said to be one of the urgent ‘ practical ques- 
tions’ of the day, not being in the front rank of the problems 
that absorb public attention and await a speedy solution, it 
has assumed somewhat of a new aspect since the publication, 
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early in the year, of the newspaper statistics of attendance at 
public worship. It is perfectly natural that Mr. Hubbard 
should regard these returns as worthless and misleading. 
But they are, at all events, of sufficient importance to have 
evoked his ‘ three essays ’"—‘ A Census of Religion,’ ‘ Denomi- 
national Worship,’ ‘The National Church '—which form the 
substance of his controversial pamphlet. When so retiring 
and responsible a public man as Mr. Hubbard enters the 
lists armed cap-d-pie, it may be assumed that, if the Church 
is not actually in danger, there is something to fight about. 
The significance of the statistics, the value of which, though 
accepted by ‘The Times,’ is brusquely denied by the Right Hon. 
gentleman, may be briefly indicated. They were, it may be 
stated in limine, spontaneously obtained by various newspapers 
at irregular intervals in different parts of the country by their 
own enumerators, and without previous notice. My only - 
share in the work was to collate, summarize, and publish 
the results—first in the columns of the daily press, and sub- 
sequently, in a more complete form, in a special supplement 
of ‘The Nonconformist’ of February 2nd. The returns thus 
published have relation to about seventy cities, boroughs, and 
districts of England and Wales, with an aggregate population 
of 3,629,200, and the first general conclusion drawn from 
them was that, on a given Sunday, only 29:2 per cent. of the 
population attended public worship. Of the 1,060,339 who 
were present at church or chapel, 37°83 per cent. were found 
to attend the services of the Church of England, and 62°12 
per cent., those of all other religious bodies. Commenting on 
this pregnant revelation Mr. Hubbard very properly remarks : 
‘As an indication that a very large proportion of the popu- 
lation attend no religious service, these statements confirm 
what was already a sadly notorious fact, and they show that 
the past efforts of all religious bodies have failed to accomplish 
the evangelization of the masses.’ My critic might have gone 
a step further in his deductions, and have bewailed that the 
Church of England, as the sole religious instructor of the 
people recognized by law, had so palpably failed to carry 
out its mission. Ignoring this inconvenient though obvious 
conclusion, Mr. Hubbard is somewhat scandalized at my 
inferenc2 from these figures, which was as follows: ‘ Assum- 
ing that these places—and together they reflect most of the 
varieties of English town life—are fairly representative of 
the rest of our large populations, it follows that the Church 
of England is no longer, in respect to numbers, the ‘‘ National 
Church” in our large towns.’ Overlooking my strictly 
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guarded conclusion,* which, if the figures are at all correct, 
is indisputable, the pamphleteer contends that ‘it is out of 
all reason to suppose that questions of general and deep 
importance could be solved by such a fractional investigation.’ 
With some ‘ 25,000,000’ persons in England and Wales not 
enumerated,t he argues, there is no proof that the Church of 
England embraces only a minority of the population. No. 
doubt ; but in the absence of definite statistical information, 
there is strong presumptive evidence that it is a fact. In the 
first place, in the cities and towns dealt with it is shown that 
since 1851 the non-established communions have, with rare 
exceptions, been gaining rapidly upon the Established Church 
in popular favour. In fifteen large towns, as to which the 
comparison is alone possible, the result is as follows— 


TABLE I. 
INCREASE PER CENT. SINCE 1851. 
Sittings. Attendances. 
Church of England _... 38°13 34°74 
All others 93°72 45°23 


This table speaks for itself. Secondly, it is to be remembered 
that thirty years ago, when Mr. Horace Mann’s Religious 
Census was published, Nonconformity was in the ascendant 
in nearly all our large towns. In the third place, in 1851 the 
proportions for the whole country were as follows :— 


TABLE II. 
Sirtines AND ATTENDANCES IN ENGLAND AND WALES IN 1851. 


P. of W. Sittings. Worshippers. 
Chureh of England... 14,077 5,817,915 8,773,474 
‘eas Other Denominations... 20,390 4,894,648 8,487,558 


Now, comparing the relative progress as indicated in Table 
I. with the figures of Table II., it may reasonably be inferred 


* It will be seen that while I was careful to speak only of the Church of 
England being in a minority ‘in our large towns,’ Mr. Hubbard assumes that 
I referred to the whole country. That he did not intend wilfully to misrepresent 
my views will be apparent from the fact that, with frank and unaccustomed 
courtesy, he sent me a revise of his pamphlet with a request that I would point 
out anything that appeared to do me an injustice. Some corrections were made 
and accepted. This error was so interwoven with the structure of the argument 
that I forbore to point it out. In the same loose fashion Mr. Hubbard makes 
merry over my reticence as to the ‘ great fact,’ forgetting that correspondents 
cannot command unlimited space in daily papers, and that I indicated that the 
subject would be discussed ‘elsewhere.’ It has been so dealt with in the supple- 
ment of February 2nd, which my antagonist had before him and actually quotes. 

+ This is another indication of Mr. Hubbard’s statistical carelessness. The 
total population of England and Wales in 1881 was 25,968,286. Deducting 
Spy the aggregate population accounted for in the returns, there remain: 
22,339,086. 
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that the balance is decidedly on the other side. We cannot 
suppose that, while the Church of England attendance among 
an aggregate town population of more than three millions and 
a half is less than 40 per cent. as compared with 60 per cent. 
in Nonconformist places, the relative proportions in other 
urban places would so vary as materially to alter the ratio 
given. But then there are the rural districts where the 
Established Church is thought greatly to preponderate, and 
thus to redress the balance. We have, however, to bear in mind 
that there is a continuous flow of population from the villages 
to the large centres, and that while the Church provision in 
thinly peopled districts is, for the most part, a fixed quantity, 
outside religious bodies are constantly supplying new places 
of worship. This will somewhat account for the otherwise 


suprising fact that in about one hundred small towns and 


villages included in the newspaper statistics, with a population 
of 185,236, the aggregate attendance at the Churches of the 


ye 


where the various branches of the Methodist family are 
specially active. Therefore, although positive evidence is 
lacking, I think it may be taken for granted— especially if 
Nonconformist Wales be included in the survey*—that the 
following language used by ‘The Times’ in relation to the 
towns will apply to the country in general: ‘ While it is 
admitted that the Established Church is by far the largest 
religious body in England, and that no one sect of Noncon- 
formists can compare with it, still it is in a very decided 
minority as compared with them all together.’ In 1851 the 
relative attendances in places of worship for all England and 
Wales were: Established Church, 52 per cent.; all others, 
48 per cent. I think I have given sufiicient evidence to justify 
the conclusion that these proportions are now reversed. Of 


course this opinion is, in a measure, hypothetical, and must, 
therefore, be taken for what it is worth. 


* The following is Mr. Mann’s statement relative to the Principality in 1851, 


and there is no reason to believe that the disparity has become less— 


ATTENDANCE AT Piaces oF WorsuIP. 
Morn. After. Even. 


Church of England i .. 85,089 40,525 21,454 
Nonconformist .. 247,394 134,835 324,859 
In favour of Dissent... 162,305 94,310 293,405 


Establishment was only 42°2 per cent. against 578 pex cent 
in those of the Free Churches. THe (burch 3f: Bitcland may 
be in a majority in the rural parishes, but that majority’ is 
gradually declining, especially wheie siiceréctal dbgervenccs 
obtain, where the clergy are negligent of their scss sa and 
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Mr. Hubbard, however, for obvious reasons, but with child- 
like rashness, not only altogether throws overboard the statis- 
tical argument, but accepts a worse. ‘ The nationality of the 
Church,’ he remarks, ‘as embodying the religious profession 
of the Sovereign and of the people, cannot be nullified by 
arithmetical computations of the extent to which, in the 
exercise of religious liberty, individuals may have separated 
themselves from her communion.’ Churehmen ‘ decline even 
to entertain the consideration of changes which would be fatal 
to their conception of a Divine institution.’ This style of 
argument is obviously ‘fatal’ to the writer’s claim. It is a 
couple of centuries too late to be of practical relevency# No 
one will challenge Mr. Hubbard’s right to regard the Church 
of England as ‘a Divine institution.’ But his obvious and 
necessary meaning is that the State Church must not be dis- 
turbed because it is ‘Divine.’ Though it might comprise 
only a third, a fourth, or, indeed, a fraction of the population, 
it is still to be upbeld asa ‘national’ Church. Why? ‘As 
every, Englishman’iuay attend public worship, and has a 
elaim' Upen the ministrations of the Church, the Church is 
cailed rational.” .Suck a plea can only fitly be met after the 
fashion of Thomas Moore in ‘ A Poet’s Dream about the Irish 
Church.’ In that celebrated jeu d’esprit, written some forty 
years ago, Mr. Moore pictured ‘a row of beautified butchers’ 
shops’ in ‘a goodly city in Hindostan,’ erected at the expense 
and for the behoof of ‘ yonder rascally rich consumers ’ who 
‘mustn't cat meat.’ The moral of the dream is to found in 
the last four lines— 


Depend upon it, the way to treat 
Heretical stomachs that thus dissent, 

Ts to burden all that won't eat meat 
With a costly meat establishment. 


The Irish Church, although identical in its polity and 
claims with the Church of England, has gone the way of all 
unjust institutions, not so much because it was per se, or for 
religious reasons, indefensible—for Mr. Gladstone and _ his. 
colleagues carefully avoided that perilous ground—but because 
it was the Church of a minority of the people. The arguments 
put forward by politicians and divines in favour of the reten- 
tion of the Irish Establishment had no effect in view of the 
absolute political necessity of its abolition. Its endowments, 
which, for the most part, came from a source analogous to 
those of the Church of England, were taken away and secu- 
larized. Most of the property has been already appropriated 
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for national educational purposes, and what remains of the 
Irish Church surplus is about to be set apart to reimburse 
the Irish landlords for arrears of rent due from impoverished 
tenants. Inthe face of such a precedent established by the 
Imperial Parliament it is not only too late, but absurd, for 
Mr. Hubbard and those who share his views ‘ to decline even to 
entertain the consideration of changes which would be fatal 
to their conception of a Divine institution ’—that institution 
being a sister Establishment created, endowed, and upheld by 
the State. This sort of protest has been urged on all ocea- 
sions when the supremacy of the State Church has been 
threatened, from the time of the Toleration Act downwards, 
and has always been set aside as untenable. Then it is to be 
noted that every concession to religious liberty and equality 
wrung from the Legislature has only made the Establishment 
more of an anomaly, and therefore less defensible. The 
piecemeal separation of Church and State has been going on 
for the last half-century. The admission of Dissenters, Roma 
Catholics, and Jews to Parliament, the abolition of Church: 
rates, the secularizing of the Universities, and the throwing 
open of parochial churchyards, were necessarily so many steps 
in the process of Disestablishment—the demolition of so many 
outworks that defended the citadel. But the abolition of the 
Irish State Church was a more portentous warning than tle 
removal of all the ‘ grievances’ referred to, for it proclaimed 
to all the world that State Churches, whether in England or 
Scotland, must stand or fall, not in respect to any ‘ Divine’ 
claims, but according to the view taken by the Imperial 
Parliament of their utility. It gave Legislative embodiment 
to a.principle adverse to Church Establishments. We may be 
sure that when the question of the Disestablishment of the 
Church of England and Wales comes up for practical con- 
sideration neither statesmen nor Parliament will be in the least 
influenced by any such pleas as those put forward by the Hon. 
Member for the City of London or ‘ The Saturday Review.’ 
Mr. Hubbard, however, dwells at great length on the 
shortcomings and defects of the Free Churches—upon the 
ephemeral nature of some of their places of worship, the 
paucity of their schools, the comparative fewness of the mar- 
riages in chapels, &c. I must not encroach on your valuable 
space by replying in detail to such criticism on collateral 
points. It may suffice to hint how they may be met. Places 
of worship are to be judged less by their architectural solidity 
than by the use made of them. Those not wanted by the 
Free Churches in general—and the proportion is small—are, 
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in some cases, turned to other uses. Worshippers were not 
made for churches, but churches for worshippers. A flexible 
ecclesiastical system has regard to the law of supply and de- 
mand; an inflexible system is illustrated in the city of Lon- 
don, where the churches, with congregations averaging only 
twenty or thirty, cannot be removed without a special Act of 
Parliament. As to schools, no doubt ‘the National Society 
for the Education of the People in the Principles of the 
Established Church’ has overspread the country with semi- 
naries under clerical control, but the erection of most of 
these were, up to recent years, largely indebted to State 
assistance; they are all greatly aided in their educational 
work by Parliamentary grants ; and the school board or rate- 
supported system is gradually superseding that of the Church 
of England. Mr. Hubbard triumphantly points to the fact 
that 72°6 per cent. of the marriages in 1878 were performed 
at Church. But without dwelling upon the potent traditions 
and social influences and habits that operate in this matter, 
it is to be observed that although the Marriage Registration 
Act, which allowed that interesting ceremony to take place 
elsewhere than at church, is not forty years old, as many as 
8,413 chapels are licensed for that purpose. The proportion 
of Nonconformist marriages is steadily increasing, and will 
be accelerated by improvements in the marriage laws which 
are impending. 

These considerations have, as I have said, little bearing on 
the main issue, viz., whether the Established Church is equal 
to its responsibilities and engagements as a ‘national’ insti- 
tution. Nonconformists as well as Churchmen have an 
interest in this question, for legally they are members of the 
Church of England, and they help to choose the Parliament 
upon whose fiat the fate of the Church of England as much 
depends as did that of the Church of Ireland. But while the 
Free Churches are private and unrecognized agencies that 
have voluntarily made good the shortcomings of the National 
Church, the Establishment has to justify itself in sight of the 
nation that created it, and bestowed upon it exclusive endow- 
ments and special privileges. Our contention is that it has 
signally failed to fulfil its mission. This is obviously indicated 
by the facts that in 1851 as much as 48 per cent. of the 
worshipping population of England and Wales attended 
Divine service in places of worship outside its pale; that at 
the same period more than six million of the population held 
‘aloof from the public ordinances of religion—a number which 
there is reason to fear has since greatly increased ; and that 
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in 1881, out of an aggregate popylation of 3,629,200 in some 
seventy towns, less than j/ifteen per cent. were in attendance 
ona given Sunday in the places of worship connected with 
the Established Church. This and other cognate facts brought 
-out in connection with the recent newspaper Religious Census 
‘deserve,’ as the Bishop of Winchester has said, ‘ the serious 
consideration of Churchmen and Nonconformists.’ Moreover, 
the conclusion I have drawn from them is substantially rati- 
fied by that candid prelate in his admission ‘that if the 
National Church has lost her hold on more than half of those 
who should be her children, she has certainly done much, 
dlsastrous as it will be for the nation, to forfeit the confidence 
and support of the nation, whenever it shall throw off its 
National Church.’ His lordship’s ‘if’ is almost swallowed up 
in certainty when he further adds, ‘Unhappily in our large 
towns the operatives and labouring men have ceased to attend 
either church or chapel, except in very small proportions—it 
is said only one in fifty.” This significant admission is a 
complete reply, from a higher ecclesiastical authority, to Mr. 
Hubbard’s far-fetched and obsolete claims. It is, without 
doubt, a lamentable fact, that Nonconformists have not been 
able to solve a problem which the Church of England has failed 
to solve. But at least it may be said that they are under 
no legal obligation to assume the responsibility. Although 
they have no State endowments, and their resources are re- 
stricted, it appears that more than three-fifths of the wor- 
shippers in the seventy places referred to were found in their 
places of worship, while less than two-fifths attended the 
services of a church which is specially appointed by the State 
to provide for the religious instruction of the population. 
Although staggered by the revelations of the recent Religious 
Census, the Bishop of Winchester finds comfort in the state- 
ment that ‘where no one else can reach, the Church does 
reach ;’ and with a curious inconsistency he exclaims: ‘ This 
is one blessing of an endowed Church!’ Looking at the 
matter broadly, I should have thought the conclusion was 
exactly the opposite. For although this ‘endowed Church ’ has 
existed for centuries, and enjoys a monopoly of support and 
prestige from the Crown and the Government, and absorbs 
nearly all the wealthier classes of society, the great masses of 
the population have drifted away from her—or, to use the 
lauguage of Dr. Browne, ‘so many millions are lost to all 
thought of God and all care for anything but animal in- 
‘dulgence and material prosperity ’—and her duties are to a 
large extent discharged by unendowed Churches that rely 
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solely upon the zeal and free-will offerings of their members, 
whose means are, in the main, scanty. 

But to return to Mr. Hubbard’spamphlet. The Right Hon. 
gentleman proposes to counteract the effect of these revela- 
tions, and to test the question of the nationality of the 
Church of England by a Census of Religious Profession. 4 
This remedy is manifestly superflous in view of his theory 
that the Established Church is ‘a Divine institution’ which 
cannot be affected ‘by arithmetical computation.’ He has 
nevertheless laboured hard to show the fairness and import- 
ance of a census, which, according to his own showing, would 
be worthless when taken. The question is not of immediate 
practical importance, for such a census could not be provided 
for till 1891. I will not, therefore, attempt to discuss it on 
this occasion. 

There is one important argument of a personal nature in 
Mr. Hubbard’s pamphlet which, as involving a_ serious 
question of public policy, deserves careful attention. Pre- 
mising that he regards Church property as national in the 
same sense as he regards the Church itself as national, the 
writer goes on to say— 


Out of the means which He had given me, I dedicated to God a House 
of Prayer, to the free use for ever of Christ’s poor. Had I entrusted my 
offering to the Congregational Union, to the Roman Catholic Committee, 
or to the Wesleyan Conference, its religious dedication for the benefit of 
either of these communities would, I am assured, under any contingency, 
have been inviolate. Shall it then be insecure because for the benefit of 
the whole nation it has been entrusted to the guardianship of the State ? 
Shall God be robbed and the poor be despoiled by the Imperial Legisla- 
ture? I reject such a monstrous supposition. 


In a double sense this is an unfortunate reference. Why 

Hi cannot property made over to the Church of England become 
as ‘inviolate’ as property devised to the Congregational 
Union ? Because the latter is a private corporation, while 
the former is a public institution. If there had been a free 
Episcopal Church, Mr. Hubbard’s munificent gift would have 
been ‘inviolate.’ You cannot, as the saying is, have your 
cake and eat it. Perfect freedom is incompatible with partner- 
ship. The alliance with the State implies State control, and 
the Right Hon. gentleman must have been aware that when 
St. Alban’s, Holborn, was duly consecrated in accordance 
with law, it passed away from himself, and became subject to 
the will of the State—that is, of the Imperial Parliament. 
This is one of the serious evils of State connection, which it is 
jin the power of the Church at any time to remove. Per se 
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the Church of England has no inalienable property. Its 
endowments, as was the case with the Irish Chureh, are at 
the absolute disposal of the State. Most of them, such as 
tithe, are national property, and in England, and in Scotland, 
too, this property will, when disastablishment comes, be dealt 
with in that sense, as has been the case in Ireland. Other 
descriptions of Church property will, of course, be disposed 
of on equitable grounds. Mr. Hubbard himself remarks— 


The Liberation Society in their recent scheme, suggest that modern 
churches and modern endowments (created since 1878), may be restored 
to their donors or their representatives, or should become the property of 
their congregations ; but this disposition to disgorge the newer portion of 
the plunder is obviously prompted by the policy of sacrificing a portion of 
the plunder, the better to secure possession of the residue. 


This conclusion is by no means ‘ obvious.’ Elsewhere Mr. 
Hubbard accepts the oft-repeated declaration of Noncon- 
formists, that ‘on no account would they consent to occupy 
the position of a State church.’ They have, therefore, no 
pecuniary interest in disestablishment, nor any chance of 
securing ‘a portion of the plunder’ in the ultimate settlement. 
They, in seeking disestablishment, and without selfish regard 
for themselves, can therefore claim to be acting in the interests 
of the whole community, and they ask only that these national 
endowments should be appropriated to national objects. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Hubbard’s illustrative case is, as I have 
said, unfortunate, inasmuch as an Act for the Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment of the Church of England, on the 
lines of the Liberation Society, would restore St. Albans to 
the original donor—that is, himself. The Right Hon. gentle- 
man maintains that ‘the ancient endowments of the Church’ 
cannot be, or ought not to be, taken away by the State. The 
point is not worth contesting, for Parliament did despoil the 
Trish Church of its ‘ancient endowments,’ and thus estab- 
lished a momentous precedent. As to the moral aspect of 
such a policy, it is only necessary to point to Mr. Hubbard’s 
second illustration. The advowson of St. Mary’s, Addington, 
was given by one of the great barons in Henry II.’s reign to 
the Priory of St. John, Jerusalem, in 1222. Later on the 
State took away this benefice from the Roman Catholic: 
Church, and made it over to the Protestant Episcopal Church 
as by law established. In the one case, as in the other, it 
would be perfectly equitable, should sound policy require it, 
for the State to resume possession of the benefice and dispose 
of it for national objects. 

Mr. Hubbard's ‘three essays’ are studded with fallacies, 
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contradictions, and, to use a mild expression, misconceptions, 
which considerations of space will not allow me to point out. 
Perhaps his most specious argument, at least the one that 

will carry most weight with the religious supporters of the 
Established Church, is to be found in the concluding passage 
of his pamphlet, which I ask permission to quote— 


We would say to our Nonconformist brethren: You expatiate upon the 
‘shortcomings of the Church of England, whom you arraign as responsible 
for the widespread spiritual destitution which you lament. Whether the 
blame should fall upon the Statesmen, the Episcopate, the Clergy, or the 
Laity, for past remissness, do not aggravate the mischief by thwarting the 
efforts which are being made for its correction; rather by your own 
generous rivalry in the same cause stimulate the exertions of the Church. 
There is room for many labourers in the vast field of humanity which 
lies as yet unoccupied by religious agencies. The property, the revenucs, 
the pastors of the Church, are far from adequate to the daily demands 
upon them, and they daily need fresh supplies, both in men and means. 
There can be no reason for disparaging either annual gifts or secured 
endowments as a provision for the ministry, for both are needed. 
Dissenters are supposed to look unfavourably upon endowments. Why ? 
If annual subscriptions are righteous, their capitalised equivalent cannot 
be an iniquity. The source is the same—voluntary benefactions—but in 
the one case the benefaction is limited to annual subscriptions, in other it 
assumes larger dimensions, and seeks by investment greater security for 
the future maintenance, and greater independence of the ministers. You 
are quick-sighted in detecting and prompt in exposing defects which 
attend the administration of the National Church. Are you interested in 
her efticiency as a Gospel Missioner ? If you are, help her loyal members 
in Parliament to control the exercise of patronage, to strengthen the 
Bishops to exclude unfit persons from the cure of souls, and to enable 
the people to take their part in the acceptance of Bishops aud Priests pre- 
sented for institution by those who are privileged to present them. Those 
who share Mr. Binney’s conviction touching the Church will naturally 
strive to realise his aspiration for its disruption; and should such an 
attempt be made, Churchmen will steadily and fearlessly resist it. But 
I anticipate a happier future, and though we may not venture to expect 
that in a country which cherishes religious liberty diversity of thought 
shall never generate contention, we will yet trust that men, whatever 
their other differences, who have a common belief in Christ, may, whether 
in political struggles or religious controversy, observe the rule of 
‘Christian charity. 


An adequate reply to this friendly challenge would take 
much space, and I can only venture to indicate a few reasons 
why such an appeal fails to carry with it the sympathies of 
Nonconformists. We say then with Mr. Binney, who is quoted 
by Mr. Hubbard, that ‘the Established Church is a great 
national evil.’* In its very essence it misrepresents the spirit 


* Mr. Hubbar1 also quotes the well-known phrase, attributed to Mr. Binney, 
to the effect that ‘the Church of England destroys more souls than it saves,’ 
and accuses Dissenters of casting it in the teeth of Churchmen. We think the 
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of Christianity, and hinders its progress. It is essentially a 
worldly institution that does violence to the precepts of Christ 
who, as the writer says, is ‘the Head and Founder of the 
Church,’ and who declared ‘ My kingdom is not of this world.’ 
A ‘national’ church seems to us therefore a perversion of the 
primary idea of the Gospel. The ‘widespread spiritual desti- 
tution’ we lament, is, in our view, in great measure due to: 
the failure of this richly endowed Church to fulfil its mission. 
Dissenters are unable to recognize as a true Church an estab- 
lishment which holds together by the golden thread of pecuniary 
interest, ecclesiastical parties that differ theologically wide as 
the poles, denounce each other’s religious sentiments, and get 


Right Fon. gentleman is mistaken in supposing that these words are paraded by 
contemporary Nonconformists. As to the phrase itself, Mr. Binney, in a little. 
volume published in 1860, entitled ‘ Lights and Shadows of Church Life in 
Australia,’ remarks that there could not be a greater mistake than to suppose 
that he was ‘a bitter enemy to the Episcopal Church.’ Perhaps, in justice to. 
the revered memory of that eminent minister, the position he then took up may 
be defined in his own words. ‘My error, perhaps,’ says Mr. Binney, ‘has 
rather been—certainly by many of my brethren it has been thought to be—that 
my sympathies with the Church, both as to its organic structure and mode of 
worship, have gone too far, been too ardent, and a little indiscriminating. I 
was an avowed ‘enemy ” to Establishments—national political institutions—the 
‘principle and operation” of which I thought bad; and in England to the 
Establishment, or (as an equivalent term, observe) to the “* Established Church,” 
—meaning, not the Episcopal community itself as such, but the secular 
environment in which it dwelt, or it, as identified with that, as acting through 
it, and acted on by it. In speaking of this, I once expressed myself in language: 
almost as bad as that which some Churchmen were, about the time, in the habit 
of using—both High Church and Evangelical. One of the former, I remember, 
described the Establishment, in its relation to the Church, as a ‘‘ Upas tree,” 
which poisoned and blasted everything beneath it, withering the spiritual and 
Divine thing which it professed to aid and to protect, but which it only disas- 
trously overshadowed ; while one of the latter, referring to lay patronage and to 
the working of this part of the Establishment, properly so called, said that he 
had no doubt that it had been ‘‘ most ruinous to the souls of men.” In times of 
controversy, men will fall into expressions which their after judgment will not 
approve. Neither in myself, norin any one else, do I think language approaching 
the above in good taste. We ought to be very careful in making allusions to the 
dread secrets which the coming eternity is to reveal. But a strong, religious 
conviction, in certain moods of mind, may find fitting utterance in nothing else. 
It happens, however, that so far as the particular expression is concerned 
which made my name so notorious, the echoes of which are reverberating here 
{Australia} after a quarter of a century, which created a painful anticipative 
alarm in the minds of some good men in the prospect of my visit, and which has. 
been again and again referred to in communications called forth by the 
‘* Adelaide Correspondence,” it so happens that, looked at in connexion with 
all the surrounding explanations of the context, with the spirit of the remarks 
which follow, and with the previously published sentiments of its author, it: 
may be seen not only to have no bitter or malignant feeling in it towards the 
Episcopal Church as such, but actually to have its roots deeply fixed in the 
most sincere love to every member of God’s holy Church throughout all the 
world, whether in the Episcopal “section” of it or any other, and in earnest 
longings for the removal and ‘‘end” of whatever interfered with the health and 
purity of any particular Church, or with the harmony and intercourse of all.” 
Pp. 116, 118. 
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each other put in prison for disobedience to the law. They 
object to it also as the great bulwark in this country of sacer- 
dotalism and medieval superstitions — the sworn foes of 
freedom of thought, healthy mental activity, and legitimate 
family claims—and as the supporter of asystem of patronage 
which acts disastrously for ‘ the cure of souls,’ and is alien to 
the teachings of the New Testament. They are interested in 
the efficiency of the Church of England as ‘a Gospel Mis- 
sioner,’ but believe she would far more effectively carry out 
that work if she were freed from State bondage and thrown 
upon her own vast and undeveloped resources. The Anglican 
Church is, moreover, an ecclesiastical corporation which re- 
pudiates the claims of all other religious bodies, and in con- 
sequence of its exclusive position declines to co-operate with 
them in evangelistic work. Dissenters, we are often told, are 
narrow and bigoted; yet what are we to say of the Anglican 
Church standing apart in haughty isolation. As Mr. Hubbard 
himself says, this is due ‘to doctrinal causes which Dissenters 
themselves consider serious enough to justify their separation,’ 
and ‘religious work cannot be carried on in common where 
there are grave differences as to the nature and substance of 
religious truth.’ If this be so, how can the Right Honourable 
gentleman expect Dissenters to sanction a system which he 
thus candidly describes? ‘The greater independence of the 
ministers’ of the Church, and the more effectual action of 
the laity which he advocates is to be found only in emancipa- 
tion from the State, which implies such an unrestricted 
restoration of internal government as the Anglican clergy 
ardently desire, and the Irish clergy have, by disestablishment, 
secured. Our objections to the State Church on political and 
social grounds are equally strong. The entire history of 
England reveals the Church, with rare exceptions, as the in- 
flexible and persistent opponent of civil and religious freedom. 
What concessions Nonconformists have secured have been won 
by hard conflict with opponents, foremost among whom have 
ever been the clergy. Beneficent legislation and the spirit of 
the age have, toa great extent, put down intolerance, but it 
still lurks in our small towns and hamlets, inheres in the 
Establishment principle, and gives the Church a continuous 
and injurious bias against national and rational progress. It 
is for these and many other social and political reasons that 
the special objections of Dissenters to a State Church are 
merging into a national protest against the alliance of Church 
and State. Even if they were to hold their hands the move- 
ment would go on; and it would be far wiser, in my opinion, if 
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Churchmen instead of ‘steadily and fearlessly resisting’ dis- 
establishment were to prepare to accept it, and, as the Irish 
Churechmen have done, to make the best of the inevitable. 
They would thus pave the way for that enlarged recognition 
of ‘the rule of Christian charity’ which Mr. Hubbard de- 
siderates, and which is impossible so long as one particular 
Church enjoys a monopoly of State favour, and religious in- 
equality is a blot on the British Constitution. 
CHARLES S. MIALL. 


Art. III.—Incidents of Land and Pleas for Reform. 


‘Tue rapid advance to the front of the various questions con- 
nected with land is a great social fact. That these topics 
should now be revolving in the minds of most educated 
Englishmen is chiefly due to the condition of Ireland and 
the remedial policy pursued by the Government. A very few 
years ago the owners cf land in England would have ridiculed 
the suggestion of the possibility of State interference in their 
concerns. The Irish Land Act of 1870, of which the pre- 
amble recited that it was expedient to deal ‘ with the occu- 
pation and ownership of land,’ was a shock and a surprise to 
English and Irish landlords. They had imagined that the 
contract of tenancy was beyond the boundaries of legislation. 
‘But by the 3rd section it was enacted that if a tenant under 
certain circumstances should be disturbed in his holding by 
the act of the landlord, he should be entitled to compensation. 
‘This was the earliest lesson taught by Parliament on this 
‘subject. It was followed by the Land Act of 1881, of which 
it is not too much to say that for reasons of State and of high 
policy the rules-of political economy have been suspended, 
and the relations of landlord and tenant have been taken into 
the hands of the State. In the meantime thoughtful works 
by able writers and thinkers have been industriously cir- 
-culated, and the literature, legislation, and debates combined 
have concentrated attention upon our land. The English 
and Scotch agriculturists are now in action. Landowners 
ave alarmed by what is passing in Iveland. Hence there is a 
fresh and unexpected interest in 2 subject which formerly 
would have been arid and distasteful. But the numerous and 
complex interests, the traditional ideas and prejudices con- 
nected with English land, make it a peculiarly difficult subject 
-of discussion. Its importance is quite equal to its difficulty. 
A moment’s reflection reminds us that the land sustains a 
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vast agricultural population of hardy, healthy, industrious. 
workmen, whose skilled labour raises annually from the soil 
the ereater part of the food of the people. Those rural 
labourers and their families are the sound strong heart which 
beats slowly but stoutly itrthe centre of English life. From 
them our factories and works and armies are continually 
recruited. 

Above them, again, the land supports a territorial aris- 
tocracy in more or less of splendour. It further sustains, 
for the most part, the clergy of the Established Church. It 
is the natural stage or platform on which we all act and work 
and exist, and it not only pays the wages of the rustic popu- 
lation, and the incomes of the proprietors, which again 
support the home trades, but it enriches the State by afford- 
ing a visible tangible basis for taxation. A sum which would 
have appeared to our ancestors incredible is now levied for 
local and imperial purposes upon the land. These are some 
of the chief grounds for holding that the landed interests are 
a concern of the-deepest moment to our country. Nor should 
it be forgotten that those interests have never in our history 
formed a separate body or caste as in some countries, but 
have ever been in close connection with the other great 
interests of England; nor that rural life is one of the active 
elements of Englishmen’s happiness. 

The question which it is now intended to bring into promi- 
nence is whether, considering its inevitable influence on our 
general well-being, the present incidents and circumstances 
of English land are such as to assure to the people a reason- 
able share in the benefits of this limited property. There is, 
undoubtedly, a growing sense of mystery, difficulty, and ex- 
clusiveness in connection with the acquisition and settlement 
of land. But the facts of the case are not yet widely known, 
and without some elementary knowledge of them, it is not 
possible to appraise the value of proposed reforms. It is 
intended in this article to state as briefly and simply as 
possible some ascertained facts with respect to the proprietor- 
ship of land; the usual methods of holding and transferring 
it; the influence of that system upon our own interests; and 
such alterations of our law and practice as appear to be 
advisable for the benefit of the people. 

The first great fact to be brought into view is the manner 
and proportion in which the land is distributed among pro- 
prietors. A return, sometimes called the ‘New Domesday 
Book,’ and prepared by the Local Government Board, has 
thrown a flood of light upon this previously obscure question. 
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It appears that there are a great number of persons who are 
owners of plots of ground less in area than an acre. There 
are also more than a hundred thousand persons who own 
more than one and less than ten acres. But of these two 
classes of owners it is certain that the great majority are 
merely owners of town villas with gardens and pleasure 
grounds, or of plots of land upon which houses are built and 
ground-rent paid. The rest of the owners of from ten to any 
number of acres amount to about 135,000. The total appro- 
priated area in the. United Kingdom is 72 millions of acres, 
and in England and Wales about 33 millions. Now it has 
been ascertained that twenty-eight dukes possess 158 separate 
estates in the United Kingdom, comprising nearly four millions 
of acres; and that the other members of the peerage (497 
in number) hold 1435 separate estates, comprehending about 
16 millions of acres. The Duke of Buccleuch counts as 
fourteen landowners in respect of as many distinct estates. 
If the inquiry is limited to England and Wales, it appears 
that a body of men which does not probably exceed 4700 own 
more than 17 millions of acres, or more than half of the 
whole area. Mr. Kay, in his letters on Free Trade in land, 
adds to this statement the fact that 710 persons own more 
than one-fourth, that 523 persons own more than one-fifth, 
and that 230 persons own nearly one-sixth of England and 
Wales; that 100 persons own nearly four millions of acres, 
and that 66 individuals own nearly two millions. And, 
according to the authority of the Honourable George Brodrick 
(Warden of Merton College, Oxford), a landed aristocracy con- 
sisting of about 2250 persons own together nearly half the 
enclosed lands in England and Wales. It is possible that 
these calculations may not be quite accurate, but the main 
fact remains that the soil of our country is held by a body of 
proprietors who are numerically a mere small fraction of the 
population, constituting of themselves a splendid territorial 
aristocracy. 

Our circumstances with respect to land recall those of 
the old French aristocracy. For example, in the reign of 
Louis the Sixteenth, we are told that the Duc de Nemoille 
and the Princess de Tarente, his daughter-in-law, were be- 
tween them ‘seigneurs’ ‘of more than three hundred 
parishes in the province of Poitou.* After the revolution 
in France the devolution of land was turned into a 
different channel by the dominant popular party, and in 


* ‘Memoirs of the Marquise de la Rochejaquelein.’ 
21 
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that country proprietors are now counted by millions, while 
here they are reckoned by thousands. The great estates of 
England were very little affected by our own revolution, and 
the influence of property revived and remained. Since that 
period the lust of land, with all its various advantages, the 
law of primogeniture, and the intermarriage of great families, 
have contributed in various degrees to the accumulation of 
estates in a few hands, without any counteracting influence in 
favour of dispersion. If the tendency to accumulation were 
to continue for another century, some Gracchus might then 
say as Isaiah said of old, that they ‘lay field to field till 
there be no place, that they may be placed alone in the midst 
of the earth.’ The facts and figures recently disclosed by 
investigation were unknown and unexpected. Surely it must 
be admitted by the most devoted worshipper of landowners 
that this is an unexpected condition of things, and wholly 
inconsistent with sound policy and public safety. Landed 
property has ever been considered as the firm foundation of 
every stable government, and the owners of it have always 
been averse to revolution; but the security and guarantees 
for civil order obtainable from that class of the people are 
reduced to a low degree when land is held by a body of persons 
who are numerically so insignificant a minority as they now 
are proved to be. We have seen that in France the distribu- 
tion of land is in marked contrast to that which obtains in 
England. In Prussia and the North German Confederation 
_ the number of proprietors is very great. The small kingdom 
of Wurtemberg contained some years ago 280,000 peasant 
proprietors and 16,000 owners of estates of more than five 
acres each. In Belgium the dispersion, or morcellement, 
of land has been carried to a great length. In the United 
States ownership and occupation of land generally go together, 
and the number of proprietors is immense. Whereas in 
England we-may walk through the streets of a large manu- 
facturing town, swarming with its night-crowds, and reflect 
that probably not one person of all the multitude of workers 
possesses one acre of our land. 

We proceed to search for the causes which have effected 
the remarkable difference between our own country and other 
States with respect to the distribution of land. It certainly 
cannot be attributed to one cause. It will be found that to 
a combination of several causes, legal, political, and social, 
the appropriation of English lands by so small a body of men 
must be attributed. Of the social circumstances which have 
tended to the accumulation of land in the hands of indi- 
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viduals, one is the general habit of mind; which has for 
centuries attached extraordinary importance to the possession 
of landed estates, and is still a marked incident of English - 
society. It is indisputable that an estate—that is, a consider- 
able tract of land with a suitable mansion—does confer, as a 
rule, certain social advantages upon the holder. If he has 
inherited the property, and has the average amount of edu- 
cation, he takes a recognized place as one of the ‘landed 
gentry,’ and his family is one of the ‘county families.’ His 
name, residence, pedigree, and heir appear in Burke’s account 
of the landed gentry and other works of that kind. His social 
standing is better than that of the wealthy shipowner in the 
neighbouring pert, or the cotton-spinner (far richer, perhaps, 
than himself) in the county town. He is not designated, as 
in Scotland, by the name of the estate, as ‘ Westerton’ or 
‘Runnington ;’ but the little preposition ‘ of,’ preceded by his. 
own name and followed by that of the estate, as ‘ Herbert of 
Clytha,’ is a common designation of English squires, and the 
‘of’ is far more valuable in society than the ‘de’ of French 
or the ‘von’ of German society. The foreign words may 
merely indicate some claim to family consideration derived 
from pre-revolutionary times, and they have a certain value 
in post-revolutionary society. But the English ‘of,’ as it is 
used among the higher classes, indicates a present tenure 
of a residential estate and all its incidental consequence. It 
confers an untitled rank; the more the acres, the higher 
is that rank. Its influence radiates from the owner and 
family-head to the family generally, and often in the best 
society supplies the place of more solid fortune. Hence it 
is that the prestige of estate, so superior to that of money, 
operates as an inducement to cling to those acres, and if 
possible to increase the number. 

The political inducements to hold and increase estates have 
been diminished by the Ballot Act. Before that Act passed 
it was no uncommon sight to see a great squire ride to the 
county polling-place with numerous tenants wearing the colours 
he favoured, and ready to vote openly as he desired. Now the 
squires are no longer sure of any votes but their own. Never- 
theless, the possession of a good estate is still attended with 
solid political advantages. The position of a county member 
is much desired and prized. It is the greatest honour to 
which an untitled landowner can aspire. Yet the mere acci- 
dent of holding a large estate, coupled with the ability to 
utter a few political commonplaces, is a sufficient reason 
for being invited ‘to stand.’ It isa rare exception if a can- 
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didate for a county seat is selected without the customary 
qualification of an estate within it. Gentlemen of this class 
go into parliament to vote for a party, and after two or three 
electioneering victories and the expenditure of a large sum of 
money, a party distribution of honours lifts them into the 
hereditary dignity of a baronetcy or a barony. If they attain 
the latter, their entire familes follow them into the aristo- 
eratic atmosphere of the peerage, and the baron himself may 
hope to become the Lord Lieutenant of his county, and enjoy 
the high privilege of nominating the county magistracy. 
Hence, again, it follows that a premium is attached to this 
one description of property; no land, no peerage. The estate 
is a necessary stepping-stone to the lofty seats of aristocracy. 


_ These circumstances, among others, furnish an explanation 


of the wonderful tenacity with which estate-holders cling to 
the property, and, if possible, increase its area by purchase. 
They eagerly buy any little freeholds that the poverty of 
yeomen proprietors forces into the market. One great land- 


“owner has recently stated in a published letter that he has 


now in his possession more than a hundred conveyances of 
small pieces of land which he has acquired since he succeeded 
to the estate. Such is the fashion or policy which prompts 
men to lay field to field, that it is no uncommon transaction 
to borrow large sums at 33 per cent. in order to obtain the 
means, not otherwise at hand, of purchasing an additional 
property, though it will not yield them more than 2 per cent. 
They will make almost any sacrifice to retain the estates in 
the family, and, as we shall presently show, every interest is 
made subordinate to that of the hei-apparent, who is wor- 
shipped as the hope of the family, and brought up for the most 
part in sport, travel, society, and pleasure. 

The appropriation of English lands by a small body of per- 
sons may further be accounted for in a very small degree by 
the operation of the law of primogeniture. It seldom really 
operates ; but the landed gentry, for whose benefit it is main- 
tained, take example from it, and adopt its principle in their 
settlements. It has, no doubt, some influence from time to: 
time in regulating the succession to estates which have neither: 
been settled nor devised by will, and where it does operate it 
generally works injustice. It is, in fact, the feudal rule of 
descent, under which real property goes, when its owner dies 
intestate, to the heir, while personal property is distributed 
amongst the nearest of kin. But it is not a fruitful cause of | 
the concentration of estates; it is certain to be repealed, and | 


is not worth closer consideration in these pages. ‘The power, 
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custom, and operation of family settlements are far more 
important elements in the land question. England is at the 
present time metaphorically covered with a network of settle- 
ments. Here and there absolute owners in fee simple may be 
found in possession of estates; but they are a very small 
minority, and it will be admitted that owners for life only, 
and trustees under family settlements, are, as a rule, the 
present possessors of English land. It is the great power of 
‘settling’ the dominion of English property by life estates 
and entails to which the concentration of land in few pro- 
prietors is mainly to be attributed. Under the almost un- 
limited power of settlement a great deal of land is kept. out 
of the market which would otherwise find its way into it. 
‘Land is treated as a luxury.’* The great object is to keep 
the estate in the family. The land is placed, as it were, upon 
a table to be operated upon by a conveyancing surgeon, who 
skilfully carves it into portions and interests, estates for life, 
estates in tail, remainders over, and terms of years, with a 
view to special family arrangements. But all the art of the 
conveyancer in these minor matters is subordinate to the one 
grand object, namely, that the property is to be kept intact 
and to pass en bloc to the owner’s eldest son. The settlements 
always prevent the nominal owner from either dividing the 
Jand among his children or from selling any portion of it for 
their benefit, and the law of the land endorses this system. 
The result of it is that the sale of agricultural land in small 
quantities is almost entirely prevented, and vast areas are 
retained in the hands of men who have a mere incumbency 
for life, like the rectors of their parishes, and are too much 
burdened by debt or by current expenses to improve it as 
they ought. A sketch of the methods now adopted by the 
great body of landowners for tying up and limiting the devo- 
lution of their estates will probably be interesting to readers 
who have no practical knowledge of the subject. The usual 
form of settlement on marriage is to transfer the family estate 
by deed to two or three trustees, chosen friends of the owner, 


for his use up to the celebration of the marriage, and from 


the date of the marriage to the use of the husband for life, 
allowing pin-money for the wife, and a rent-charge or annuity 
{called a jointure) in the event of her surviving him. Then 
portions are secured for younger children by giving the 
trustees long ‘terms’ or leases of the estate to enable them 
to enforce payment. Then, subject to these portions and the 


* Mr. Fowler’s speech in the House of Commons, 1831. 
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jointure, the estate is given to the use of the eldest son of the 
marriage and the heirs male of his body as tenants in tail 
male, and failing his issue, then to the use of the second and 
every other son, one after another in order of birth, and 
their heirs male, as in the case of the eldest son; and if no 
son should survive the owner who makes the settlement, then 
to the daughters of that marriage as tenants in common, and 
‘their respective lawful issue ; and failing all such issue of the 
daughter or daughters by marriage, then the estate is to 
revert to the settlor and his general heirs. 

This is merely a slight sketch. Every settlement is prac- 
tically more complicated. There are usually special powers 
and provisoes and clauses adapted to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the family. Meantime the outside world knows 
nothing of the family compact. The squire, who has thus 
divested himself of the power of disposing otherwise of the 
property, remains in possession, and is looked upon in the 
county as the owner. But we will suppose that in due time 
he has a son. When that son succeeds his father he takes 
only an ‘estate tail.’ The word ‘tail’ is derived from the 
French tailler, to cut, the inheritance being thus cut down 
and limited to the heirs of the body under the enactments of 
a statute of Edward I. The aim of the system was to prevent 
alienation and keep up the feudal family. But though strong 
efforts were made by the feudal landowners to prevent the 
liberation of land from a perpetual descent from father to son, 
the right to establish such a perpetuity has long been abolished. 
The evils of strict entails were sensibly felt. Children grew 
insubordinate in the pride of their certain prospects, creditors 
were injured, and farmers deprived of leases. At last the 
judges discovered certain grotesque fictions by means of 
which the entails might be broken down. Finally an Act 
was passed, about forty years ago, which substituted for the 
old fictions a simple deed enrolled in Chancery, by which a 
tenant in tail in possession is empowered to commute his 
entailed estate for an estate in fee simple, and thus defeat 
the claims of his own children and of all persons having any 
- interest beyond them. If, however, the entailed estate is not 
yet in possession, but is preceded, as it usually is, by a life 
interest in some other person, then the power of the tenant 
in tail to convert himself into a complete unfettered owner on 
the death of the life-tenant requires the concurrence and 
confirmation of that tenant. This is the explanation of 
Tennyson’s lines— ; 
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* But squire was afeard of his son, and says to him meek as a mouse, 
“Lad, thou mun cut off thy taail, or the gells will go to the ‘ ‘ouse,’ ” 
But Charlie sets back his ears, an’ ’e swears and he says to him, “ Noa, 
I've gotten the ’staate by the taail, and be danged if I ever let goa.’” 


This was a great step towards the liberation of land. The 
law has ever been averse to perpetuity, and it is not by the mere 
power of entail that estates are now kept in families. Human 
nature remains the same, and owners are as anxious as ever 
to preserve their acres for their own flesh and blood. The 
object is generally attained in this way. We will suppose that 
young Kenelm Chillingley comes of age. He is entitled to 
no income during his father’s life-tenancy of the property, but 
the pair between them have full power to deal with it. They 
consult the solicitor, who advises them to unite to cut off the 
entail and to execute a new settlement in accord with their 
needs and purposes. This is done, and thus from genera- 
tion to generation great family settlements were cancelled 
and renewed under the manipulation of experts who have 
brought the keenest intellects to bear on the art of ‘ settling.’ 
The deeds are so contrived as to prevent the reigning squire 
from burdening the family lands with his personal debts. 
They pass to his successor free from incumbrances except such 
as he himself or his predecessors have agreed to bear. Thus 
the corpus of the estate cannot be absorbed by the creditors 
of the tenant for life, and this system has immense influence in 
keeping estates out of the market. This great power of settle- 
ment, then, is the barrier which intervenes between the land 
and the market. 

But there is yet another restrictive agent at work. The 
practice with respect to the title to land is a circumstance 
tending to check the sale and mortgage of it. In this country 
there is no general system of registration of title. The seller, 
whether of an estate or of a field, is required to satisfy the 
buyer by the production of the actual deeds, probate copies of 
wills, certificates of marriages and deaths, and all other docu- 
ments and instruments affecting the power to sell. The period 
for which’ titles are investigated is at least sixty years, and 
every seller of freehold land is bound to supply an abstract or 
epitome of all such documents executed with reference to that 
land during that time. It is obvious that such a system must 
operate as an appreciable burden upon landed property. In 
the present: state of the law the usual ‘abstract of title’ is 
indispensable for safety. The power of entering into such 
complex settlements, comprising one or more long terms of 
years, and the absence in fifty out of fifty-two counties of any 
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public record of the transactions, makes it incumbent on 
buyers and sellers to employ an expert to ascertain that the 
purchaser can hold the land he buys against all possible 
assailants. In sales of small properties the costs are out of 
all proportion to the purchase-money. The solicitors, whose 
bills appear so heavy, are not to be blamed, for their labour 
and responsibility are heavy. The blame should be imputed 
to the Legislature and the landowers, who neglect or object 
to simplify the proof of title. There is no greater real-property 
lawyer than Lord Cairns. He has thus described the present 
system of proving title. 


You enter into a contract for the purchase of an estate; you are anxious 
to get possession, and the seller is very anxious to get his money. But 
do you get possession? On the contrary, you cannot get possession, nor 
can the vendor get his money, until after a lapse, sometimes no incon- 
siderable portion of a man’s lifetime, spent in the preparation of abstracts, 
the comparison of deeds, searches for encumbrances, objections made to 
title, answers to the objections, disputes arising upon the answers, and 
endeavours to cure the defects; not only months, but years frequently 
pass in a history of that kind. I obtain a conveyance. About a year 
afterwards I desire to raise money upon mortgage of this estate. I find 
some one willing to lend me money, but he says, ‘I cannot be bound by 
your investigation of the title; my solicitor must examine it, and my 
counsel must advise upon it.’ And then there is a repetition of the same 
process which took place upon my own purchase of the estate, and the 
same expense is incurred. Well, that is not all. Months, or years after- 
wards, I find I must sell my estate altogether. I find a person willing to 
purchase, but he says, ‘ No doubt you thought this was a good title when 
you bought the estate, but I also must be satisfied, and my solicitor and 
counsel must advise me.’ 


This narrative could be illustrated by many a melancholy 
ease. The system is manifestly in restraint of free sale, and 
if only it were understood by more persons it would come to a 
speedy end. The suggestions for amending it must be post- 
poned to the latter part of this article. 

Having now briefly stated the leading incidents of English 
landed estates, the question follows whether they are likely to 
exercise a beneficial or an adverse influence upon the well- 
being and happiness of the people? Are they calculated to 
assure them a reasonably fair share in the benefits of this 
circumscribed property? If we recur to the salient social 
features of English ownership we cannot fail to be struck with 
the enormous areas of many of the estates, and the limited, or 
mere life interest, which most of the owners possess. These 
two facts have an important influence. In almost every 
parish, or group of parishes, will be found a great proprietor 
residing occasionally in a handsome mansion, to which a 
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home farm is often attached, and in some cases a park. Now 
very few squires administer their estates personally. If he is 
an absentee, or the property is extensive, an agent is retained, 
through whom the owner sees, hears, and decides everything. 
Personal knowledge of all his lands is often impossible. 
Land agency is a profession and an art; the agent of the 
‘squire gathers the reins of administration into his hands, and 
his delegated authority is very great. The farmers are almost 
the only employers of labour, and are usually mere tenants 
from year to year. The small tradespeople and the licensed 
victuallers mostly rent premises under the squire, and the 
labourers on the estate live, or ought to live, in his cottages. 
They depend upon the agent’s favour for the privilege of 
obtaining a small ‘allotment,’ in lieu of a garden at an accom- 
modation rent. They all believe that a word from the agent 
2n procure them little offices or advancements for their chil- 
dren, and they know that his displeasure may ruin them. 
The squire is usually the main supporter of the parish school. 
He is. always a justice of the peace, and when at home 
administers justice in the nearest Court of Petty Sessions. 
The agent is often himself a magistrate, and consequently a 
poor law guardian ; sometimes a member of the School Board, 
president of the agricultural and floral shows, and even a 
churchwarden. Thus the deputy of the owner concentrates in 
his own hands every kind of local power, influence, and prero- 
gative. He is, in fact, invested with a delegated authority over 
the inhabitants of large districts which the Norman lords in the 
fulness of their power could hardly have exercised. The con- 
centration of rights and powers amounts to little short of rural 
sovereignty, though it has been seen that the proprietors are 
themselves only tenants for life of their estates, often weighed 
down with pecuniary burdens, and living on a margin of the 
rental though apparently in the full enjoyment of the whole. 
Such is the present rural economy of England and Wales. 
From what causes a condition of things so curious, and so 
out of tune with the democratic tendencies of the time, has 
emanated, has to some extent been shown. Its continuance 
is due to the temperate and generally reasonable exercise of 
these various powers. Personally the landed gentry are 
popular. They are not a ‘feeble people’ or an effeminate 
race. On the contrary, they are hardy, brave, and vigorous 
gentlemen, physically equal, perhaps superior, to any race of 
men the world has yet seen. They appreciate a liberal 
education ; as a rule they are temperate; they have custom- 
arily a keen sense of honour and truth; and their families 
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supply gallant officers in abundance to both our services, and 
settlers in plenty in our numerous colonies. So far, so good. 

But a marked change has occurred in the habits of the 
landed gentry within the last forty or fifty years. Before that. 
period the squires were, as a rule, stationary residents: few 
went to London for the season, fewer still to more distant 
places. Squire Allworthy was a modern landowner of the 
last century, and Fielding deseribes him as the inheritor of 
one of the largest estates in Somerset. On one occasion he 
went to London on business, and remained there three 
months. ‘I know not what the business was,’ says the 


‘author, ‘but judge of its importance by its having detained 


him so long from home, from whence he had not been absent a 
month at a time during the space of many years.’ And yet he 
was no rustic Shallow. He was a ‘competent judge in most 
kinds of literature;’ and capable of appreciating the best 
society. The Allworthy of the present time has very different 
ways. He inhabits his country-house only two or three 
months in the year, has a house in town for the season, a 


- grouse moor, or a share of one in Scotland, or a salmon-river 


in Norway; and if the ladies of the family are not strong, it 
is not uncommon to emigrate during the worst of the winter 
to the south of France. Or it may happen that durizg the 
hunting and shooting season the squire inhabits his own 
beautiful house, and dispenses and receives hospitality during 
part of the winter. The old doctrine was that a man of 
family and estate ought to consider himself as having a charge 
of the district of which his mansion is the centre, over which it 
was his business to diffuse civility and happiness, and to re- 
turn in various ways the large sums which it annually yielded 


~ him. This doctrine is now generally disregarded. A very 


small portion of the rents received from English lands is 
spent in the parishes from which they come. Absenteeism is 
the natural result of the concentration of land in few hands, 
which makes it impossible for the owner to reside on his. 
various manors, and itis also the effect of fashion, of railways, 
and of the love of change. It would be an easy though in- 
vidious task to indicate scores of vast estates, yielding splendid 


' revenues, which the owners never visit at all. Absenteeism is. 


probably more prevalent in England than in Ireland. 

The management of estates is, as we have seen, entrusted 
extensively to deputies. Is it right that such a condition of 
things should not only exist but be extended? And yet if 
some means are not taken in the direction of dispersion the 
present system must spread still further. The old notions 
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respecting land have given way to the idea of absolute arbitrary 
irresponsible dominion. ‘When shall we return,’ said Cole- 
ridge, ‘to a sound conception of the right to property, as. 

being official, and implying the performance of commensurate 

personal duties ?’ The owners of land may indeed be rightly 
regarded as official trustees of the State to whom is confided 
the exclusive management and profits of tracts of land, partly 
for their own advantage, but also with a view to the welfare 
of the population dwelling and employed upon them. This is 
the view taken by Mr. Froude, who says that ‘ private owner- 
ship of land is permitted because Government cannot be 
omnipresent, and personal interest is found, on the whole, an - 
adequate security that land so held will be administered to 
the general advantage.’ Mr. Gladstone has laid down the 
doctrine that ‘those persons who possess large portions of the 
space of the earth are not in the same position as possessors 
of mere personalty.’ Lord Sherbrooke enunciated a sound 
principle when he asserted that ‘the nation has a dormant. 
joint interest with the owners of land.’ Keeping these doctrines 
in mind, and not forgetting that English landowners are, in 
general, mere tenants for life, let us consider whether, as a 
body, they have fulfilled their proper functions and obligations, 
and bestowed all needful care upon the industrious labourers. 
which their well-being demands. It is sad to think that in 
numerous cases they have not. There is no doubt that, with 
many and honourable exceptions, the landowners have not 
lodged the labourers as they ought. Some years ago an elabo- 
rate report was published by Government with respect to the 
‘sanitary condition’ of some parts of the country. ‘ The old 
cottages,’ says an inspector, ‘are miserably low; landlords 
who seldom or never see the dwellings they own are content 
to let the elements do their work of destruction, and begrudge 
the outlay to keep roof and windows in repair.’ There is not 
one county of the thirteen which the report comprises which 
does not supply overwhelming evidence of deplorable neglect. 
The inspectors reported deficient water supply and drainage, 
dwellings occupied by large families which are unfit for human 
habitation, and cases of over-crowding hardly credible. He 
found about 3000 houses without any sort of accommodation 
for decent retirement, and upwards of one hundred houses * 
totally unfit for use.* Such a report, of which a mere slight 
sample has been quoted, is a serious blot on the management 
of landed estates. Property hasits duties, and it might have 
been expected that those who are entrusted by the State with 


* Report on Sanitary state of Monmouthshire and Wales. 
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large portions of its soil would have been forward to supply 
the poor peasants with such accommodations and conveniences 
as are necessary for rest and health and comfort. How is it 
that English and Welsh estates are not everywhere dotted 
with well-ventilated cottages containing three or four rooms 
at least, with dry floors, watertight roofs, good gardens, and 
pure water? How is it that village-greens, playgrounds, and 
fountains free to all, are rarely seen? Why does it happen 
that Crabbe’s description of a peasant’s dwelling is so often 


. true ? 


Such is that room which one rude beam divides, 
And naked rafters from the sloping sides, 

Where the vile bands that bind the thatch are seen, 
And lath and mud are all that lie between. 


Alas! our poor rustic labourers can but seldom obtain the 
comfort of a useful garden. England in this respect is not 
like Utopia, in which the author supposes that ‘on the back 
side of the houses through the whole length of the streete lye 
large gardens inclosed round about. . . Everye house hath 
two doores, one into the street and a postern door~into the 
garden. They set great store by their gardens.’ Certainly 
the comfort and accommodation of the labourer are matters of 
the utmost moment. It is not intended to allege that owners 
of property are responsible for all the deficiencies of our rural 
dwellings; but they could have done much more, and the 
Government Inspector stated in the Report just referred to 
that it would be a public scandal if some systematic plan of 
efficient village administration were not at once adopted. 
The rural dwellings rarely belong to those who inhabit them. 
Theirs is a life of incessant toil, with few holidays to cheer 
the monotonous career. Whose interest is it to provide them 
with homes contiguous to their work, and gardens for their 
comfort and pleasure ? The tenant farmer cannot do it, for 
his interest is temporary and uncertain. Whence the labourer 
comes in the morning, and whither he goes in the evening, 
the farmer who employs him may know not and care little. 
The farm labourer often tramps miles in the day in addition 
to his work in going to and fro between the farm-lands and 
his dwelling. Dr. Hunter, the medical officer of the Privy 
Council, puts this startling question: ‘Ought not all land 
which requires labour to be held liable to the obligation of 
containing a certain proportion of labourers’ dwellings ?’* As 
education advances, so the demand of the labourers for good 
cottages, in which propriety and decency can be secured, will 


* Seventh Report. 
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grow louder. If they fail to obtain what their education tells. 
them they ought to have, they will begin to move away, and 
our best men will be lost. The number of the agricultural 
labourers is enormous, and the difficulty of meeting their 
wants is increasing from year to year. If it be true that 
owners of land are hereditary functionaries of the State, they 
have a duty to fulfil in this respect. It may be difficult for 
mere owners for life to fulfil it, and the solution of the 
difficulty may probably be found in some new legislative 
powers. ‘The chief cause of miserable cottages and defective 
farm-buildings which are so often to be seen, is the sanction 
given by the law to the creation of these limited interests in 
land, and the power of entailing burdened estates. The mere 
life-tenant often cannot afford to give effect to his own kind 
wishes or his sense of duty. ‘ Nine times out of ten he strives 
to do it, and suffers fully as much as the ill-housed labourers 
on his estate.”* We are living in presence of a system which 
acts as a drag-chain upon the philanthropy of landowners. 
They are in a very awkward position unless they are men of 
exceptional opulence. They have to bear the burdens put 
upon their lands in former days, and also meet bad times 
and lowered rents. They have thus to leave cottages un- 
repaired, to refrain from building new ones, and from im- 
proving the farms, and in many cases they have but a 
narrow margin of income for their own use. ‘The other day,’ 
said Mr. Fowler, ‘I met with an instance in which, with an 
income of £35,000 a year, the family mansion and every- 
thing else were going to ruin, and for forty years nothing had 
been done to improve the land by the owner.’t It is well 
known that great tracts of wet land are still undrained, and 
are consequently incapable of producing good cereal crops or 
sweet grass. In this opulent country, from which Mr. Glad- 
stone estimates that hundreds of millions have been sent for 
investment in foreign countries, large tracts of land have been 
so neglected that £150,000,000 might probably be now applied 
with good effect to drainage. 

The small proprietors who formerly cultivated their own 
few fields, and obtained a modest competence, have dis- 
appeared. It has been computed that the number of these 
proprietors was formerly greater than that of tenant-farmers.} 
If that state of occupation had continued, who can say that 
most of the small improvements required would not have been 


* Arnold’s ‘Free Land,’ p. 116. 
+ Speech of Mr. Fowler, M.P., in the House of Commons, 1881. 
t Lord Macaulay’s History, vol. i. 
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executed by little landowners in the expectation of augmenting 
their profits. Be this as it may, the present picture of 
agricultural affairs is sombre. The soil is held by a small 
body of owners: Mr. Brodrick is of opinion that they are 
even fewer than in the time of the Conqueror. Estates are 
very commonly held by absentees, by proprietors burdened 
with mortgages, and by mere owners for life. The cultivators 
of the soil, who with their families amount to many millions, 
are, as a rule, divorced from property in that soil. There is 
no mutual association between owners and tenants except on 
public occasions. The social line of demarcation is hard and 
sharp. How different were the customs of society in La 
Vendée before the Revolution, as described by Madame de la 
Rochejaquelein. The landowners, she says, lived without 
pomp or display, and if they went to Paris for business or 
pleasure, they did not return with the airs and graces of 
the capital. When there was to be a boar or stag hunt, 
notice of it was given after service in the church, and every 
tenant took his gun and went to the rendezvous. The pro- 
prietors did not lease the land, but divided the produce with 
the farmers. A community of interest and personal friendship 
was the consequence of the system. The farms were not 
large, and a seigneur lived paternally in the midst of the 
tenants, taking a personal interest in their affairs. The 
consequence was that they were devoted to their landlords. 
In sport and in business, in pecuniary interests and in the 
rites of religion, the people were united together. If the 
French aristocracy had been generally like the.landlords of 
La Vendée, and had lived, hunted, made acquaintance with, 
and spent their income among the people around them; if 
they had discharged the duties which tend to cement society, 
the demagogues would not have gained the power over the 
passions of the people which enabled them to execute their 
evil schemes. But the haute noblesse were absentees and 
courtiers, leaving the management of their estates to agents, 
and spending their rents in fashionable life. 

Happily for ourselves the character of the English aristo- 
eracy is very different from that of pre-revolutionary France. 
But the social life in the provinces is very unlike that of 
La Vendée, and much too like that of the rest of France. 
The little freeholders have generally disappeared. Leases 
are the exception, tenancy from year to year is the rule; rents 


are falling, but owners under settlement cannot sell. Revert- 


ing to the question asked in the early part of this article, 
whether the incidents of land are likely to have a beneficial 
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influence upon the happiness and well-being of the rural 
population, and keeping in mind the facts and circumstances 
above mentioned, we are compelled to answer that the general 
result is not satisfactory. If then there are defects and 
blemishes and grounds of complaint apparent in our land 
system when contemplated from this point of view, the next 
inquiry must relate to the available remedies. Our reforms 
and amendments must be practical, constitutional, and in 
accord with justice. It would be idle to suggest alterations 
in which these qualities would be wanting. But the day is 
at hand when the laws relating to land will be largely 
modified. To maintain them intact is simply impossible. 
The most accomplished law reformer of the time is undoubtiy 
Lord Cairns. In a recent speech he used the following 
Janguage— 

The settlement of land in this country must be looked at as affecting 
the land of the country and the interests of the country ; but the in- 
terests of the country are connected with the mode in which land is used 

. . With the freedom of buying and selling land, and to justify the 
mainteriance of settlements there ought to be in the person who may be 
the owner of land for the time being all the powers which a prudent and 
reasonable owner would exercise fur good purposes connected with land. 

The principle we are contending for is thus simply stated and 
fully conceded by the ex-Lord Chancellor. So defective were 
the settlements in the early part of this century that there is 
reason to think that as many as seven hundred private Acts of 
Parliament were obtained for the purpose of utilizing settled 
lands. In the year 1877 was passed the Leases and Sales of 
Settled Estates Act, with a view to facilitate the leasing of 
settled lands and accommodating the public with ground for 
streets, gardens, and open spaces; but the proceedings under 
its provisions must be taken in the Court of Chancery at con- 
siderable expense, after many formalities, and much delay. 
The procedure is too cumbrous to be really useful, and it left 
the fettered tenants for life almost as restricted as before. A 
previous attempt had been made to promote the improvement 
of land by authorizing loans by Government, to be repaid in 
a certain number of years; but this plan costs the tenant 
for life about 7} per cent. on the sum raised by him. The 
payment of this annuity may often be inconvenient, and the 
application for an advance is attended with no small trouble. 
So insufficient did these attempts at the liberation of land 
appear to Lord Cairns, that he has had the courage to 
propose that the powers described shall be given by a fresh 
Act, not as a boon or an exception, but as part and parcel 
of the enjoyment of estates by the owners for the time being 
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and as an incident of ownership. He proposes that the 
tenant for life shall have power to sell or exchange, to grant 
agricultural and mineral ijeases. This bill is framed in a 
liberal spirit, but inasmuch as the tenant for life will not. 
have the power to touch the money produced by sales which 
was all to go back into settlement, the remedy will not. 
be complete. Something more than this is required. Mr. 
Gladstone has given expression to a strong opinion that a 
change in the landlaws must be made. He said at Dalkeith, 
‘As to the law of entail and settlement I am in favour of the 
abolition of that law. I disapprove it on economical grounds, 
and I disapprove it on moral and social grounds.’ And again 
in the House of Commons more recently, ‘As regards the 
domestic and social aspect of the question, I confess that I 
have a very strong opinion that nothing cay be more mis- 
chievous than the present system of settlement and entail of 
this country, and that nothing would more tend to the moral 
strength of the aristocracy than a great and fundamental 
change effected in that system ; but whatever the alterations 
may be, vested interests must be respected.’ Whatever the 
law has sanctioned the law must in good faith maintain, sub- 
ject always to the supreme right of the State to make all 
salutary changes with such compensation as may be really 
just to present losers thereby. The principle of private 
property in land must be retained. But a law which should 
abolish from a certain date the power of entailing land, and 
make void all instruments by which estates should be tied up 
for any number of lives in being and a period of twenty-one 
years afterwards, would be no violation of principle. It is 
clearly expedient pro bono publico to promote free trade in 
land. In France the landed property of each citizen is settled 
with the exception of a fixed portion left at the disposal of the 
owner, but their settlements are made by the law of the 
State, and not by him. No English statesman, however, has 
advocated the adoption of the French system, under which 
French lands are passing into the hands of millions of small 
proprietors. The emancipation of land must in England be 
gradual. Without attempting to interfere with interests already 
created, we claim that the sanction of the law should be re- 
fused for the future to settlements which are calculated to 
check and obstruct the free distribution and the improvement 
of land. The landowners of England ought to be real pro- 
prietors, not mere tenants for life, without power to discharge 
lawful incumbrances on the estate by sale of the necessary 
quantity. A strictly settled estate has no real proprietor. The 
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common family settlement is a contrivance by which the land 
itself is intended to be, and in fact is, preserved from com- 
ing into the market or being broken up into parts, and the 
landlord is expressly prevented from being the real master of 
the estate. No such contrivance has ever been sanctioned in 
other free countries, and it is not to our national credit that it 
should be now controlling almost every dealing with land, and 
influencing its value by limiting the supply. The complicated 
nature of the various modifications of property in England, 
with the doctrines of entails, trusts, terms, powers, jointures, 
remainders, reversions, &c., have really reduced us into sub- 
jection to the lawyers. The ordinary lay intellect is absolutely 
incapable of understanding the rules and practice of real 
property law. It is the exclusive privilege of the learned. 
The student of that department of law is told that he ought 
to study treatises on tenures and descents, Coke upon Littel- 
ton, Sheppard’s Touchstone, Saunders on Uses and Trusts, 
Sugden on Powers, and other later works, before he can 
undertake the responsibility of advising clients. An eminent 
conveyancer has said that the whole course of study appro- 
priate to that one branch of law might perhaps be completed 
in four years if those years are employed in the manner 
described as a lawyer’s habits by Lord Coke— 
Sex horas somno, totidem des legibus sequis, 


Quatuor orabis, des epulisque duas, 
Quod superest sacris ultrd largire camenis. * 


And a more recent and very learned writer says that ‘ even 
now a common purchase deed of a piece of freehold land 
cannot be fully explained without going back to the reign 
of Henry VIII., or an ordinary settlement of land without 
recourse to the laws of Edward I.’ A work on the transfer 
of real property is a curiosity. To the uninitiated it is a 
hopeless jargon of hard words. That a system bristling with 
antiquated technicalities, and retained chiefly with a view to 
keep together the great estates in a few hands, should be main- 
tained much longer is impossible. It is out of tune with the 
times. Even the working classes now feel the need of land 
reform. The desire for a change in favour of freer sale was 
expressed in a resolution of the Congress of Trades Unions in 
this language : ‘ The land laws at present in force are mani- 
festly unjust and opposed to the best interests of the people ;’ 


* Six hours for sleep, and six for reading law, 
Pleadings in court may claim your time for four, 
Two hours, not more, for meals you may employ, 
The rest in lighter literature enjoy. 
NO. CLII. 22 
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and it is hardly doubtful that the motion proposed by Mr, 
Fowler in the House of Commons will be repeated, and in 
due time carried. But it is a vexatious incident of land that 
the laws which govern it are so very hard to comprehend. 
This has been chiefly caused by the long conflict between tenure 
and contract. When trusts, which rest upon the law of con- 
tract, were introduced, the Courts of Law ignored them. 
_ Hence arose legal and equitable estates, Courts of Law and 

Courts of Equity. According to present notions, English 
land cannot be settled—that is, safely tied up—without the 
intervention of trustees; consequently the estates are usually 
held by these nominal owners, and bills in Chancery are but 
too common results. There is no insuperable difficulty in 
framing an Act by which all the necessary powers for freeing 
settled land from incumbrances by the sale of part or the 
whole of an estate should be conferred upon present owners. 
It is the will that is wanting, not the way. When some great 
and learned man takes up this question with expert hands and 
resolute purpose, the mystery and Egyptian darkness which 
now shrouds every estate from the public eye will be dispersed. 

As to the rule of law which is called primogeniture, it must 
not be supposed that its abolition will have any remarkable 
effect upon property. It will be one slow step only towards 
the emancipation of English land. Primogeniture is probably 
a feudal custom, which superseded the Saxon rule of descent 
called ‘ gavelkind,’ by which the land of an intestate owner 
descended to all the sons in equal shares. The abolition of 
primogeniture, therefore, will restore an ancient law. 

It has been shown in some previous pages that the mode of 
proving titles tends to restrain the dealings in land. But if 
the interested classes would insist upon a reform the means 
are easy of attainment. A general and compulsory register 
of ownership in fee simple would have the effect of cheapen- 
ing conveyances and giving strength to titles. Why are we 
still deprived of this advantage except in two counties? 
Partly because there is almost a superstitious reverence of 
title-deeds, and partly because there is a general dread of the 
«lisclosure of incumbrances and mortgages, and also because 
the complications of family settlements are supposed to be in- 
compatible with registration. One of our colonies leads the 
way in this respect. Sir H. Torrens brought in a Bill for 
South Australia for the express purpose of simplifying the 
transfers and mortgages of land, and that Bill was adopted 
by that wealthy community. The basis and principle of that 
law is notice to all persons in possession, and to all others 
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who are likely to be interested, setting forth that unless an 
objection is sent in within a certain time an indefeasible title 
will be given in the form of a certificate by the ofticial regis- 
trar. If a caveat is entered, then the title will only be given 
when the objection is withdrawn, or the opinion of the High 
Court overrules the obstruction. This system is said to work 


_ well. Ona small scale it has actually been tried also in the 


mother country. In Middlesex and Yorkshire all deeds are to 
be held fraudulent and void against subsequent bond fide pur- 
chasers or mortgagees unless a memorial of such deeds is duly 
registered. Conveyances of lands are also required to be 
registered in the Bedford Land Office. There can be, there- 
fore, no insuperable obstacle to the system, as these limited 
enactments prove. A vast body of evidence has from time to 
time been collected in favour of rendering registration of title 
an effectual system, in connection with an authorized map for 
the purpose of the identification of the parcels of land. It is 
a difficult subject to deal with, because registration of title is 
not agreeable either to proprietors or their legal advisers. It 
is also difficult for the legislator, however skilful, to organize 
a method which shall be at once practical and inexpensive. 
But it will manifestly be one step towards the emancipation 
of English lands from its present fetters, if certain facts and 
important stages in the evidence of title are recorded in a 
public office, there to remain for reference for ever, incontest- 
able, evidential, and accessible to all the world. This remedy 
has, in fact, been already provided in posse, though not in esse, 
by an Act of 1875, called ‘ An Act to Simplify Titles and Facili- 
tate the Transfer of Land in England.’ By this Act a land 
registry was actually established, and by its provisions any 
person who has agreed to buy an estate in fee simple, or any 
person entitled to such an estate or capable of disposing of it, 
may (not must) apply to the registrar to be registered with an 
absolute title or a possessory one only. It is a most elaborate 
Act, prepared no doubt under the superintending hand of Lord 
Cairns, but is rendered almost useless by the introduction of 
that one word ‘may.’ Change that word into ‘shall,’ and a 
revolution in the investigation of title and the transfer of 
land is at once effected. The legislature has by passing this 
Act sanctioned the great principle of registration, and has in 
the preamble solemnly declared that ‘it is expedient to make 
further provision for the simplification of the title to land, and 
for facilitating the transfer thereof in England.’ That pre- 
amble was followed by a permissive act, the failure of which 
must, after such a declaration by Parliament, be followed by 
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another Act making that compulsory which is now merely 
permissive. It is contended with much force that the compli- 
_eated circumstances of English estates make registration 
impracticable; but the most prejudiced partizan of the 
landed interest would hardly allege that any serious difficulty 
would be found in requiring the successive ownerships in fee 
simple to be recorded in a public registry. These would form 
the leading landmarks in the history of every estate, and 
though the minor and intermediate operations might be left 
unrecorded, the succession of full ownerships would be open 
to all inquirers, and the publicity of such important trans- 
actions would be a great step in advance of the secresy, the 
impenetrable privacy, of the land titles of the present day. 
Another reform to be proposed and strongly urged rests 
upon the correction of a common fallacy with respect to: 
land. An erroneous notion of the principle which underlies 
the exclusive property in land has grown up gradually until 
it has been held ubique et ab omnibus ; namely, the notion of 
absolute arbitrary irresponsible dominion. But the truth 
ought to be recognized that land is not altogether like other 
property. In the eye of the lawall land is ‘ held,’ not owned, 


in the sense in which we own a horse. It is the floor of 


the national home. There can be no doubt that the solid 
natural soil, the surface of the country we inhabit, indis- 
cepa as it is and incapable of extension, ought to be 

eld not merely for the use and profit of the holder, but 
also for the good of the State. It cannot be held adversely 
to the will of the nation, and it ought to be administered in 
accord with the true interests, moral and material, of the 
dwellers upon it. That this isa sound and true principle is 
apparent from abundant proofs. Does the district require 
railway accommodation ? The State gives power to promoters 
to take the necessary land from the owners, whether they like 
it or not, on payment of fair value. Does the School Board 
require a site for a new school? We know that the authors 
of the Elementary Education Act, and the Parliament which 
gave effect to their proposals, did not scruple to enact that the 
Education Department should have power to take land with- 
out the consent of the landowner, subject to confirmation by 
the Legislature. In this case the exigency of public interest 
overrides the objections of the landowner. The principle is 
established : how far it shall be carried into practical effect 
is not easy to determine. Some light may be obtained as to 
the application of the principle by considering the case of the 
Duke of Buccleuch. It is commonly supposed that he ‘ holds ” 
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not less than half a million of acres in England and Scotland, 
and fourteen separate estates. It is, of course, an extreme 
ease, but it is by extreme cases that propositions are tested. 
As the law stands at present, this great territorial prince is 
invested with absolute authority to assent to or refuse appli- 
cations for sites for every description of public building, with 
the exception of School Board schools. He is legally respon- 
sible to no person, and though he may be sensitive to public 
opinion, he is really amenable to his own conscience and to 
no other authority whatever. It is hard to believe that such 
a power in our society can have lasted so long: for neither 
prison, nor penitentiary, nor hospital, nor reformatory school, 
nor lunatic asylum, nor any other asylum, nor church, nor 
cemetery, nor chapel, nor hotel, nor inn, no matter how 
necessary or convenient they may be, can be built or opened 
on those 500,000 acres without the full consent of the duke 
or the authority of a special Act of Parliament. The follow- 
ing case of an application for a chapel site illustrates the 
supreme autocracy which administers the land. The request 
_ was preferred to a squire of no mean ability by twe leading mem- 
bers of a Nonconformist congregation, one engaged in trade, 
the other a sagacious shoemaker. ‘ What denomination do 
you represent?’ said the squire. ‘The Calvinistic Metho- 
dists,’ they replied: ‘an influential body in this neighbour- 
hood.’ ‘That is enough,’ answered the squire; ‘I am not 
inclined to give sites to Nonconformists at all, espécially to 
your body. ‘The labourers on my land are as intelligent as 
your ministers.’ The shoemaker here remarked that much 
ignorance must be admitted, but that they could boast of some 
ministers of education and learning, and he mentioned several 
names. The squire postponed his decision, desiring to be 
informed if a minister of that stamp should come and officiate 
in the old chapel. About a month afterwards that event 
occurred, the squire attended, was deeply affected by the elo- 
quent sermon, and gave the plot fof ground at a nominal 
price. 

Decisions of the deepest interest to large bodies of Chris- 
tians may thus be governed by accident, whim, prejudice, or 
temper. A worthy landowner might be named who has 
recently refused to allow a Roman Catholic place of worship 
to be erected on his estate. The Marquis of Bute, a great 
territorial and Roman Catholic lord, may perhaps retaliate 
by disallowing all Anglican or Protestant places of worship on 
his vast estates. 

It is notorious that the land-agent is the real master in a 
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great majority of cases. ..The absentee proprietor hears only 
through the agent’s ears and sees through his eyes. It is not 
to be expected that the professional salaried land-agent will 
initiate expensive appropriations of land for cottage gardens, 
village greens, working men’s model cottages, storage of pure 
water, fountains, cemeteries, libraries, workmen’s clubs, and 
other rural conveniences, more or less required in populous 
rural districts. Nor is it possible for absent landlords to 
make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the needs of 
their territories. If it be true that the Duke of Buccleuch is 
the proprietor of an area not less than that of Nottingham- 
shire, and according to some writers of double or treble that 
extent, it is obvious that he can only administer his property 
upon advice. Surely that advice ought to emanate from a 
source less dependent, more impartial, and better informed 
than his own professional agents, who may be individuals of 
imperfect education and small appreciation of the exigencies 
of the times. When, therefore, large estates are masterless, 


‘in the sense of having no resident owners, it seems but 


reasonable that the tenants ought to have a recognized voice 
in the district, and be organized for the purpose as an estate 
jury, or board, or council, to assist the absent landlord with 
presentments and advice. Such an institution would bear 
some resemblance to the ancient Manorial Courts, which 
were composed of the lord’s tenants, who were the pares or 
equals of each other, and were bound by their feudal tenure 
to assist their lord in the administration of the manor. They 
were formerly held every three weeks, and their most im- 
portant business was to determine all controversies relating to 
the lands within the boundary of the jurisdiction. At all 
events, it is most desirable that there should be some recog- 
nized authority to determine the question of granting or 
refusing sites for places of worship and charitable and re- 
formatory institutions. The claims of the religious and the 
benevolent for facilities in carrying out their good designs 
ought not to be settled by the whims, prejudices, ignorances. 
or animosities of any single proprietor. 

It would be premature and useless to attempt to define in 
this article the court or authority to which claims of this. 
nature should be referred. In the Farmers’ Alliance Bill it is 
proposed that the County Court Judge, with two Poor Law 
Guardians as assessors, shall constitute a Land Court. Such 
a tribunal may not be the best that can be created. It is 
enough for the moment to contend for the principle of settling 
them in a manner fair to the proprietor and conyenient to the 
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people. The estate jury might consider and report, and the 
refusal of the owner to act upon their presentment might 
then be referred for confirmation or reversal to some judge or 
arbitrator, who should be clothed with authority to determine 
the questions finally. It is admitted that the sale of land may 
be enforced by law when public convenience in certain cases 
indicated by the Legislature requires it. We press for nothing 
more than the expansion of that principle. 

Reverting once more to the question whether the incidents 
of English landed property are exercising a beneficial or an 
adverse influence upon the well-being of the people, we must 
not omit a brief reference to the condition of the agricultural 
labourer. The peasant, as a rule, has now no pecuniary 
interest in the success of his work. Formerly the old yeoman 
and his labourers often lived together, and became attached to 
each other under their common roof. This and every other 
mutual tie, except that of hard contract and necessity, is now ° 
broken. The labourer works hard, and is in his way a skilled 
workman; but he has no proprietary rights of any kind. 
At the end of the sixteenth century an Act passed obliging the 
owners of estates to attach four acres of land to every cottage 
upon them. Where are they gone? The commons have 
been enclosed where the cotter’s cows and geese could feed, 
and his children might freely play. Now the village games 
are gone, every acre of ground is fenced, and the turnpike- 
road is too often the only recreation-ground for village chil- 
dren. A labourer who could keep a cow or some poultry 
enjoyed luxuries which daily wages will never replace. It is 
not improbable that our strongest and steadiest labourers will 
be attracted by colonial prospects, and transfer themselves 
and their savings to the far West, where the love of land- 
ownership can be easily gratified. An exodus of this kind on 
a large scale would be a serious loss to the mother country. 
It is often said that our rural labourers are improvident, and 
; it is partly true; but they would be less improvident if in- 
ducements were held out to them to invest savings in small 
plots of land. The general question of the advantages to the 
lower classes of possessing land was fully considered long ago. 
There is much to be said for and against such possession. 
Malthus justly argued that a peasantry which depends on 
its possessions in land must be more exposed to the risks 
and miseries of periodical scarcity than the labourers who 
depend on wages. He was, therefore, of opinion that if any 
plan were ever adopted for assisting the labourer to obtain 
land, care should be taken to prevent the divisions being large 
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enough to sever him from his ordinary paid labour. But he 
admits that if, without taking the labourer off from his usual 
occupation, he could have the produce of one or two acres and 
the benefit of a cow, his condition would be decidedly raised. 
In any scheme of land reform some inexpensive plan should 
be included by which a thrifty labourer may be enabled to 
invest a small sum in the purchase of land. It would perhaps 
be impossible to indicate any method against which some 
objection would not be discovered. But the suggestion that 
in any general Land Bill some system should be comprised 
by which the thrifty labourers of a parish should be enabled 
to apply for the purchase of plots of land in that parish, and 
the owners of settled estates be empowered to sell or let on 
long leases, cannot be deemed unreasonable. In connection 
with this topic we ought to remember that much land was 
originally held in common, and almost every cotter had a 
surface interest. 

It is a melancholy reflection that when common after 
common is absorbed by the adjoining freeholders, no provision 
is made for improving the comfort of the cottagers. Some 
increase of demand for their labour is supposed to be a 
sufficient boon for them. Is it not a social and a_ political 
indiscretion to leave an opening for disaffected agitators to 
preach communistic doctrines to a million and a half of rural 
labourers ? Let those who shrink from land reforms, but 
have faith in historical precedents, take a glance at the land 
question of the Roman Commonwealth. Millions of acres had 
been appropriated for centuries by distinguished members of 
Roman society. By the land bill of the elder Graccius it was 
proposed that the State should resume possession, making 
_ some compensation for improvements executed. Prescrip- 
tion did not avail in law against the Roman State, but 
its theoretical ownership had been practically forgotten. The 
object of the statesman was to distribute small properties or 
allotments to the burgesses of Rome and some allied cities, 
and the operation was performed by a land court of three 
commissioners. The aristocratic landowners were permitted 
to retain from 500 to 1000 acres, and the rest was distributed 
in lots of thirty acres each in the form of heritable leaseholds 
at low rents payable to the State. If the restrictions on land 
transfer and the severance of the cultivators from proprietor- 
ship are allowed to continue, some English Gracchus will arise 
_ and imitate in his measures that popular Roman. 

Another important item of land reform is the now familiar 
‘tenant-right,’ which in Ireland is settled, but in England is 
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still a variable and uncertain interest. Tenant-right is the 
claim for remuneration and reimbursement which an out- 
going tenant has on his landlord for various operations of 
husbandry, the return for which he is precluded from receiving 
by the termination of his tenancy. Nothing can be more 
reasonable and equitable than this claim; but, unfortunately, 
no uniformity of custom prevails with respect to it. The 
ordinary practice is that outgoing and incoming tenants are 
allowed to settle the questions of valuation without referring 
to the landlord. But the true principle is that the landlord 
and not the incoming tenant should be responsible to the 
departing tenant for unexhausted improvements, and it has 
been held by the High Court that a custom by which the 
liability is shifted to the new comer is invalid. It has been 
stated by a competent witness that the want of a general and 
equitable tenant-right is one of the most cogent causes why 
many respectable farmers are withdrawing from agriculture. 
There are, however, some districts where the custom operates 
satisfactorily. In Lincolnshire there is not much land let on 
lease, but a recognized custom regulates allowances to out- 
going tenants. In part of Glamorganshire, too, the custom 
is equally good. ‘The allowances are ascertained by two 
arbitrators or an umpire, and are said to be so equitably 
adjusted that if this custom generally prevailed English 
farmers would have little cause of complaint. But although 
good customs are found here and there, they are quite local, 
often conflicting and difficult to define. In some counties they 
scarcely exist ; in others there are little districts governed by 
different customs; and sometimes the customs differ on 
different estates, to the great prejudice of good husbandry. 
Where a really equitable custom prevails justice is done all 
round. The incoming tenant finds that it pays him to give 
a full sum upon the valuation, because the farm becomes 
immediately productive. The outgoing tenant finds that it 
will pay him to employ his skill, horses, and labourers up to 
the last; and the landlord is benefited by the cultivation of 
his property without interruptions. The importance of the 
question will be manifest when it is understood that a farmer 
who leaves his farm of 200 acres in a high state of cultiva- 
tion ought to receive from £500 to £700 for unexhausted 
manures and agricultural work. But the great majority of 
English farmers lold their farms under the liability to be 
turned out after six months’ notice; in other words, they are 
usually tenants from year to year. If there is no custom, or 
a bad custom, in the district, they are liable to serious losses. 
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But the public interest demands that the land shall be con- 
tinuously cultivated, and unless the yearly tenant has the 
protection of a good custom or some law, he cannot be expected 
to apply capital to his land on such a precarious tenure as 
freely as he otherwise would. There is no insurmountable: 
difficulty in attaining a just settlement of the question. The 
Agricultural Holdings Act of 1875 contains a complete system 
for the adjustment of compensation by and to all parties to 
the contracts of tenancy. It is not likely that much better 
provisions can be proposed. But, unfortunately, it is merely 
a permissive Act. Its beneficial operation may be neutralized 
by notice given either by the landlord or the tenant, and, for 
the most part, the statute is a dead letter. Let it be made 
compulsory, and an equitable rule of tenant-right will govern 
the whole country. This is the more to be desired because, 
in the opinion of many competent judges, tenancies from year 
to year would be actually preferable to leases, provided a just 
statutable tenant-right were an invariable incident of such 
takings. Leases have their advantages: they give solidity 
‘to the status of the farmer, but they are not unattended 
with risk. Hundreds of leaseholders who accepted leases 
- in better times find themselves now burdened with liabilities 
which render their position miserable. Besides, the lease- 
holder is not always entitled to compensation at the end of 
the lease, and then as it approaches he is tempted to get all 
he can out of the land, and put as little into it as possible. 

The last amendment of the English land laws to be noticed 
is that of the power of distress. This is a remedy given by 
old statutes to landlords by which they are empowered to 
seize the goods of the tenant, and indeed, with a few excep- 
tions, all goods and chattels found on the ground, whether 
they are the property of the tenant or a stranger, and sell 
them to the extent of six years’ rent. Hired machines, horses, 
and cattle on agistment, the furniture of a friend, may be 
seized and sold. The law which now warrants such an extra- 
ordinary injustice in favour of rents must surely be modified. 
It may not be expedient to abolish it, because it is said that 
the power to distrain enables a landlord to give his tenants 
ap amount of credit such as no ordinary unsecured creditor 
would be likly to concede; but arrears recoverable by distress 
ought to be limited to a year or two at the most, and the 
bondside property of strangers must be protected. 

These two points are the main features of the Farmers’ 
Alliance Bill, which also contains provisions with respect to 
notices to quit, and the power of assigning and bequeathing a 
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tenant’s interest. These last are matters of detail which will 
probably be recast before they become law. It is for the 
public advantage that landlords should have reasonable security 
against the exhaustion of their land and the acceptance of 
men of straw for tenants. But it would be useless to discuss 
such details in these pages, as they bear only indirectly upon 
the emancipation of estates from present anomalies and 
antiquated fetters. The question immediately in hand is 
whether the well-being, comfort, and happiness of the people 
are promoted by the present system. Happily for England, 
it may be truly affirmed that there is now no oppression of 
the little by the great. On the contrary, there is much bene- 
ficence shown by the great people to the small. But our new 
knowledge of facts reveals such concentration of estates in 
the hands of individuals, such unwieldy properties causing 
absenteeism and management by deputy, such a network of 
settlements, such refinements of conveyancing and mysteries 
of titles, such conflicting customs of tenant-right, such 
arbitrary power to refuse or grant sites for buildings and 
other purposes, that the time seems to have come when a 
great reformer is required to sweep away old complications, 
and place the relations of the owners, the cultivators, and the 
public upon a just and rational basis. J. C. FOWLER. 


[Since these pages were written, Parliament has, almost without debate, 
allowed Lord Cairns’ Settled Land Bill (referred to on page 828) to 
become law. It extends the Act of 1877 by conferring larger powers on 
tenants for life under settlements. ‘The cumbrous machinery of the pre- 
vious Act is superseded by giving power to tenants for life themselves to 
execute a great variety of improvements, to be paid for out of capital trust- 
money arising and available under the Act ; and such works are apparently 
not limited to the pecuniary benefit of the estate, but may be executed for 
the public advantage of the district. The Act is a great step in advance, 
and, taken in connection with some reforms which will be obtained at no 
distant date, will go far to effect a real emancipation of English land.] 


Art. IV.—Is the Belief in Miracles Reasonable ? 


Ir admits of no dispute that, as one consequence of the 
modern increase in the knowledge of physical science, there 
has grown up in many minds a certain feeling of doubt as to 
the literal truth of the narratives of miraculous events which 
are contained in the books of the Old and New Testaments. 
So many things which former ages looked upon as inexplicable 
and supernatural have been shown to be simple consequences 
of natural laws, that many uneasily suspect, while others de- 
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fiantly proclaim, that all phenomena whatsoever are reducible 
to mere phases of an inexorable system of wheelwork which 
carries us all forward in its resistless grasp, from which there 
. is no escape, and to whose operations there is neither interval 
nor check. 

On this subject there are three distinct classes of opinion. 
Some openly reject not merely the idea of any Divine autho- 
rity appertaining specially to the Bible, but even the idea 
of any superhuman existence at all; their views are fairly 
represented by that address to the British Association in 
which matter was boldly proclaimed as containing the promise 
and potency of all the life and activities of the universe. The 
feeling of doubt and perplexity does not affect such persons ; 
the question at the head of this article is to them a simple one, 
to be boldly and promptly answered in the negative. 

A second class of thinkers occupy the opposite pole. They 
hold very varied views on other matters ; they may be found 
in connection with every ecclesiastical organization, from 
the extremest devotee of Popish ritual to the followers of 
the strictest school of Methodism ; but all agree in inter- 
posing an everlasting non possumus when confronted with 
any scientific statement which appears to contradict a dogma 
of the Church, or a dictum of Holy Writ. They refuse to 
doubt that all the animals which are found throughout the 
world entered in pairs into Noalh’s ark, and thence emerged 
to replenish the earth; and insist that every expression in 
the Bible shall be interpreted literally, without regard to the 
circumstances either of the writer or of the readers for whom 
the record was made, and often without any very exact know- 
ledge of the meaning of the record itself. 

Between these two there is a third, and perhaps a larger, 
class than either. This consists of persons who in infancy 
drank in with avidity the stories of the Bible, and have never 
been able to throw off the influence of early training so as 
to look upon those stories as complete fictions, but who yet 
feel that old childish beliefs must at least be modified under 
the influence of the assertions of scientific men. To such 
it is often a subject of serious and anxious thought, how far 
it is consistent with reason to retain belief in the actual 
occurrence of supernatural events ; how far they may venture 
still to hold to the Bible as a book of authority in matters of 
faith and practice, and yet escape the reproach of accepting 
histories, the truth of which is declared by authority which 
they respect, to be contrary to common sense, and absolutely 
refuted by the facts of science. 
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Scientific Teachers. 


Such a feeling seems to be at the bottom of a good deal of 
the religious writing of the present day. It appears even 
in the writings and sermons of many supposed to be tied 
down, by the conditions of a position voluntarily assumed, 
to the most rigidly fixed views of theological and religious 
truth ; I mean of authorized religious teachers, both clergy- 
men of the Church of England as by law established, and 
ministers of other denominations enjoying the questionable 
advantages of fixed forms of faith. These writers—appa- 
rently feeling for the opinions of a certain scientific school a 
kind of respect similar to that which the average British house- 
holder pays to the authority of the family doctor: a respect with 
which the patient’s ignorance of the particular matter consi- 
dered has very much to do—seem chiefly anxious, not to defend 
the authority of the Hebrew Scriptures, but to show with how 
little belief in their accuracy it is possible still to retain 
claim to a place within the pale of their own religious society. 

Thinkers of this third class, while believing in the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being who rules and protects the uni-. 
verse, are willing to accept their ideas of this universe, 
both as to its origin and continuance, from teachers who. 
loudly proclaim that it exhibits a mere reign of relentless 
law without any sign of a benevolent originator or controller. 
The object of the present paper is to consider how far this. 
conduct is reasonable, or rather, how far the assertions to. 
which such deference is paid are entitled to that deference ; 
whether, in fact, the belief in miracles is so unreasonable that 
we ought a priori to put aside the consideration of the possi-. 
bility ‘of such events as an absurdity. 

It is not proposed to consider the evidence which has been 
adduced in favour of the actual occurrence of the Christian 
miracles, nor the farther question as to how far it is possible 
to give up belief in the historical character of those events, 
and yet retain any substantial faith in Christ or Christianity ; 
but only to try to advance some few steps in the preliminary 
investigations which will decide whether these points are. 
worthy of being considered at all. 

Some scientific authorities say, for instance, that the bring- 
ing Lazarus to life after he had lain four days in the grave was 
impossible, in virtue of the ordinary physiological laws which 
govern the growth and decay of the human body; that the. 
story of Jesus walking on the water contradicts the unvarying 
facts of gravitation and hydrostatics ; and that therefore such 
narratives must be treated as either the fictions of impostors. 
or the delusions of mistaken and misguided men. 
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In all this there is nothing new, nothing really advanced 
beyond the old dictum of Hume, that miracles are impossible. 
The grounds of the assertion are, it is true, apparently some- 
what shifted; the region of law, by which is meant the re- 
currence of certain events in apparently invariable succession, 
has been found to extend so much farther than was formerly 
imagined; observation and theory have included so many new 
circles of knowledge, that the impossibility of any deviation 
from law is deemed to be far more absolutely proved than it 
was a century ago. Fundamentally, however, it all comes to 
the old view against which Paley directs his masterly prelimi- 
nary argument, the view, namely, that miracles are so im- 
possible that no amount of testimony can render them probable 
or credible. That this is untenable by any one who acknow- 
ledges the existence of a Divine Ruler of the universe, I think 
Paley has conclusively shown; my endeavour will be to show 
that belief in such a Ruler, and a corresponding belief in the 
possibility of miracles, is not so inconsistent as is often 
alleged with the facts or theories of modern science. 

The two great principles put forward in support of the 
truth of what are called the scientific laws of nature may 
be fairly stated thus. First: What has been, will be; or 
rather, what has been observed to happen uniformly during 
the time over which our observations have extended, must 
always happen in the future under similar circumstances, and 
must also have happened through past ages exactly in the 
same manner. Secondly: a theory which accounts for all the 
phenomena observed must be accepted as a true expression 
of a natural law in any case when no other solution is con- 
ceivable. 

The universal validity of these principles will come under 
review later on. In relation to the second we shall have to 
consider whether it be true that what is inconceivable by 
us is therefore impossible in fact; or whether, on the other 
hand, it be not in accordance with many scientific speculations, 
to accept that which is inconceivable by our minds, as often 
most probably the only true statement of real fact. 

The phenomenon to be explained or dissipated is that, at 
certain epochs in the history of the world, and under certain 
special circumstances, there have been men endowed with 
powers over nature different in degree, if not in kind, from 
those allotted to ordinary mortals. Is not this phenomenon 
in accordance with much of the teaching of modern science ? 

In the natural world we are told that animated beings 
present an almost uninterrupted series of species, separated 
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by very small intervals from each other, beginning with crea- 
tures hardly distinguishable from vegetables, and rising to the 
highest being of whem our senses can take cognizance 
—civilized man. Every successive stage is marked by the 
gradual predominance of the higher structural elements, 
and by increased faculty of action in relation to exterior 
objects. The actions and motives of each unit in this ascend- 
ing scale appear to be almost entirely incomprehensible to all 
the others, and especially to those of a lower order. Things 
which are matters of every-day observation or practice to one 
member of the series are entirely impossible and inconceivable 
to other members of a lower order. The mere fact that to 
any organized living being any particular thing is incon- 
ceivable, does not therefore prove that that particular thing 
is either impossible or untrue. 

The most popularly received theory of the origin of the 
different species of living creatures which inhabit the earth, is 
one which attributes all to a common original; which teaches 
that Newton and Bacon were developed by a natural process, 
carried on through an almost inconceivable length of time, 
from such forms as the ascidians now found on the sea- 
shore. ‘This process is farther assumed to have taken place 
by the accidental appearance, in certain fortunate individuals 
of a lower race, of new faculties, which, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, were transmitted by natural descent to others, 
and so gradually a higher race was produced. Without con- 
sidering the truth or falsehood of this theory, but merely 
treating it as one which men of highly trained minds have 
deemed it not only reasonable, but absolutely necessary, to 
accept, it conducts logically to the idea that at times there 
may arise, in any given species, individuals surpassing their 
fellows by nearly as much as man surpasses his immediate 
progenitor, the ape. There may have been in the past, 
what the theories of development, if fully believed, must 
lead us to expect in the future—specimens of a race far 
superior to man in knowledge of, and power over, the laws of 
nature. If so, this superior knowledge may have enabled men 
so endowed to effect things which to us are both impossible 
and inconceivable, and in fact to achieve results exactly like 
those which we are in the habit of calling miracles. 

In secular history examples, accepted as undoubtedly true, 
afford some illustration of this position; as, for instance, the 
accounts given by classical writers of the achievements of 
Archimedes at the siege of Syracuse. ‘To the ordinary Roman 
or Greek of that age these exploits appeared little short of 
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miraculous; and if by the word ‘supernatural’ we mean 
surpassing the nature of average mankind, they were in that. 
sense supernatural actions. Archimedes, and those who in 
later days have similarly gained the reputation of magicians, 
achieved their results by acquiring a knowledge of what are 
called the laws of nature, far in advance of their contem- 
poraries, and were therefore able to do things which were 
deemed, and rightly deemed, impossible to men. 

It is true that the deeds of Archimedes and other intel- 
lectual giants have since been shown to be within the reach 
of all, and have thus become part of the stock-in-trade, 
so to speak, of civilized humanity. They have passed from 
the sphere of transgressions of law into that of obedience to 
a higher law. But there is nothing unreasonable in supposing 
that there may have been human beings as far surpassing 
Archimedes as he surpassed the average Greek. How or 
whence they gained their superior knowledge and consequent 
power, may be as inexplicable as the impulse which effects the 
development of any species from a lower; but those who 
believe that higher species actually are developed from lower, 
can scarcely consistently refuse to believe in the possibility 
of the existence of superhuman men. 

This supposition is not affected by the fact that no per- 
manently higher race has continued to exist. In accordance 
with the development theory it is reasonable to suppose that 
in the long ages which were occupied in producing man, there 
may have been abortive attempts at manhood on the part 
of aspiring monkeys, whose glory perished with themselves, 
or only survived in dim traditions of the forest primeval. 
It is equally reasonable to suppose that there may have been 
anticipations of the crowning race of men, which, from want 
of the favourable circumstances to which development appears. 
to owe so much, have failed to perpetuate themselves in any- 
thing but history. 

Thus, even’ on the hypothesis that man is the highest being 


yet existing in the universe, there are not wanting grounds for 


supposing, from the ease with which ordinary human beings 
are now able to overcome the laws of nature as formerly 
conceived, that in past times acts may have been possible 
which to us must bear the character of miracles. I say the 
character of miracles, because the acts may have been of 
such a nature that no man has either the power to repeat 
them, or the means of explaining how they can have been 
effected. For after all, knowledge is power, and the differ- 
ence between the mental state of an Englishman of two 
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hundred years ago in relation to photography, the telephone, 
or the electric light, and that of an Englishman of to-day 
in relation to the problem of walking on the waters of a 
stormy sea, is possibly one rather of degree than of kind. 

We are not, however, .bound to leave the matter thus. 
There appears to be no scientific reason for limiting ourselves 
by the assumption that man is at present the highest intelli- 
gent being in the universe. It is true that our senses are not 
cognizant of any beings of higher nature, but the truly 
scientific man ought to be the last to assert or assume, that 
everything which cannot be seen or felt is therefore non- 
existent. It has been a favourite speculation of the school of 
thinkers to which the late Professor Clifford belonged, that 
the limitation of the three dimensions of length, breadth, 
and thickness, imposed by the conditions of consciousness of 
our notion of space, is not an essential part of the nature of 
things, but merely a consequence of the limitations of our 
faculties: that, in fact, the existence of a fourth dimension of 
space, though inconceivable by us, is not on that account 
either impossible or necessarily untrue. On views of this 
kind, this school of thinkers base a denial of the absolute 
certainty of the ordinary conceptions of the elementary pro- 
perties of the straight line and plane, and take away from 
science the sole region in which perfect demonstration was 
formerly supposed to exist. Such persons—and their number 
includes some of the most distinguished names in modern 
science—are thus quite prepared, in one region of thought, 
to admit the truth of that which to all men is, and ever has 
been, simply inconceivable. It is scarcely consistent to deny 
the possibility of supernatural existence or events on the 
ground that they are contrary to the laws of nature, which 
really means that they are contrary to the only explanation 
of average phenomena of a similar kind conceivable by us. 
The principle that example is more powerful than precept is 
of tolerably wide application, and on looking farther into 
the matter it will be seen that scientific example tells largely 
in our favour. 

Eyen in the most strictly observational of the sciences it is 
necessary constantly to bear in mind that the old saying, seeing 
is believing, is very far from universally true. All who have 
had any experience of astronomical or microscopical observa- 
tions know that an untrained observer fails to see a great 
part of what he ought to see, and, as often as not, sees some- 
thing altogether different from what is really there. Many 
of the most firmly held theories of modern astronomy are 
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opposed to the testimony of the senses, and were only dis- 
covered by the application of a process of mental reasoning 
_to the first raw results of observation. The kinetic theory of 
gases is quite beyond the power of direct observation, and yet 
some of the most abstruse parts of that theory are treated 
by men of scientific eminence as absolutely and certainly true. 
Geologists advance as undoubted facts a wonderful series of 
changes in thecrust of the earth—the upheaval of mountains, 
the depression of deep seas, transformations of land into 
ocean, and ocean again into land, alternations of the luxuriant 
vegetation of the tropics with the death-like barrenness of a 
glacial epoch, occurring over and over again in the ages of 
the past—yet in no case can these things be verified by 
direct observation, and in many they seem to be in direct 
contradiction to the testimony of the senses. There is, then, 
no unfaithfulness to the light of reason and science in as- 
suming the existence of beings unrecognizable by the senses, 
if by such an assumption the explanation of many things 
which we do see and know be rendered easier. 

It may be admitted that denial of any higher existence 
than man, and of any higher state for the individual man 
than the present, seems at once the easiest and most con- 
sistent stopping-point for those who, for whatever reason, 
are disposed to doubt the possibility of miracles. I suppose 
it is impossible to frame any argument in favour of the 
existence of an intelligent spiritual Ruler of the universe which 
shall be perfectly satisfactory as an objective proof to all 
persons; at least no such argument has ever yet been found. 
It may be shown that the belief in such a ruler is not 
contrary to reason. 

There is, however, as we have already said, a class of per- 
sons who while believing firmly and fully in the existence of a 
Divine Ruler, yet receive implicitly the dictum of some scien- 
tific men that a miracle is in itself an impossibility. A book, 
attributed to a well-known Anglican clergyman, was published 
not long ago, containing a vivid narrative by an imaginary 
disciple, professing to describe the events of the life and 
death of Jesus of Nazareth. This work appears to be in- 
‘tended to convey the idea that the accounts of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus given by professed witnesses, and recorded in 
the books of the New Testament, are essentially fictions; that 
the supposed appearances of the risen Christ to His disciples 
were merely phantasmal visions produced by an unnatural 
state of mental tension and anxiety; that these appearances 
were, in fact, merely subjective creations of the imagination, 
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and not objective realities. Other miraculous events of the 
New Testament fare no better; the terror of the reproaches of 
scientific men is too much for the writer, and at their bidding, 
though he will not give up that which is above the visible, 
he is eager to surrender almost the only conceivable means 
by which its existence could be objectively manifested. 

- The point is one of some importance. There are large 
bodies of Christians who hold that this same fact of the 
actual resurrection of Jesus is the corner-stone of the Christian 
faith ; that, to quote the words of the writer of many of the 
Christian books, ‘If Christ be not risen, then is our belief 
vain.’ Yet if a miracle be in its very nature such an ab- 
surdity that a sensible man must blush to own a belief in it, 
this miracle must be given up with the rest. 

We have now to consider whether, assuming the possibility 
of the existence of intelligent beings of a higher order than 
man, it be an absolute absurdity to believe that, eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, a man may have lived and done many things 
beyond .the power of any human being before or since, and 
after being executed as a criminal by the authorities of his 
country, have been raised from the dead, and appeared as an 
actual living person to many of his former friends. I do not, 
it may be repeated, propose to consider the weight of the 
evidence adduced in support of these allegations, but merely 
the preliminary question whether, supposing the evidence such 
as would be accepted in any other case of importance, it ought 
to be rejected in this case merely because of the miraculous 
nature of those events. 

Suppose, then, that there is a race of beings superior to 
man, or a series of races in continually ascending knowledge 
and power—a supposition quite in conformity with what may 
be observed in the natural world. Just as the difference 
between a man and a monkey, in point of intellectual faculties, 
is greater than that between the different lower orders of 
animals, the differences between the higher orders of intel- 
ligence may be reasonably assumed to become greater and 
greater, until we arrive at an intelligence which, compared 
with anything conceivable by us, may well be termed infinite. 
Just, too, as the higher races among animals are smaller in 
number, and slower in development than the lower, it is 
in accordance with scientific views of continuity to suppose 
that the Highest of all is One and alone in intelligence and 
power, and infinite in His duration throughout the ages of 
the past and the future. 

Further, it agrees with observation of the animal world 
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to suppose that, as the spiritual and intellectual element 
predominates more over the physical in man than ia the 
lower animals, this will be increasingly the case in the suc- 
cessive higher orders of being. If in some of these which 
are least elevated above man, there may be vestiges of some- 
thing like animal organization—a point, by the way, on which 
at present no direct evidence for or against is attainable— 
yet higher in the scale such vestiges must be expected gradually 
to disappear, until the Highest of all becomes a purely spiritual 
essence. 

In the animal creation there are evidences that to some 
extent the different species take an interest in the existence 
and fate of one another. Among the lower animals this 
interest appears to be dictated chiefly, if not entirely, by the 
desire and hope of some advantage to be gained by one from 
the other; as, for example, the care which certain species of 
ants are described as taking of aphids for the sake of food. 
The relations between uncivilized man and lower animals are 
for the most part of a similar nature, but man in a more or 
less cultured state is capable of feeling a regard for creatures 
dependent on him, which, whatever it may have been in the 
beginning, becomes at last by no means exclusively selfish. 
The well-known fondness of an Arab for his horse, and of 
many Englishmen for favourite dogs, are cases in point. 
Educational reformers are confident that increased education 
and intelligence may be expected very materially to diminish 
the crimes which result from mere selfishness, and to increase 
the benevolence of mankind. Scientific men, too, encourage 
the hope that one element in the elevation of the general 
character of the highest specimens of humanity, which the 
theory of development promises in the distant future, will be 
found in an increase of the benevolence of mankind both 
towards one another, and towards the lower world of animals. 

In the face of all these observed facts and statements, we 
may claim the sanction of science in supposing that the 
attitude of the spirituai races towards humanity is as a 
whole, not one of mere indifference, or active malevolence, 
but rather one of more or less active goodwill; and that to 
all the orders, whether spiritual or animal, the attitude of 
the Highest in intelligence and power may be one of cease- 
less, never-failing, ever-active love. 

From this point of view we can hardly avoid the supposi- 
tion, that this Highest Being may exercise a very important 
influence on the various beings beneath Himself who people 
the universe, even if we are not driven to believe that He has 
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had something to do with their creation. There are well- 
known examples of the modifications which man is able to 
effect in animals, modifications on which much stress is laid 
by the advocates of the theory of development. These may 
serve as an indication of the influence which may be exerted 
on a lower race by a higher; but as the spiritual existences 
of the universe, and especially the Highest of all, may reason- 
ably be supposed infinitely to surpass mankind in knowledge 
and power, so may the influence which He exerts on the 
human race infinitely surpass the greatest which man has 
ever been able to exert on the animai world. 

No attempt has been made to review the various considera- 
tions which to many minds have seemed sufficiently to prove 
the actual existence of a Highest Being possessing these 
attributes, but merely to show that the supposition of His 
existence is not so gross an offence against common sense, or 
the ordinary methods of scientific reasoning, as some scientifie 
teachers have lately appeared either to assert or to imply. 
Assuming this point for the future, we have further to consider 
whether it be reasonable to suppose that this Being should 
interfere so far with what are called the laws of nature as to 
produce the phenomenon called a miracle. 

Among the New Testament miracles there are two to which 
the greatest weight is attached by most Christians : first, that 
which is commonly known as the mystery of the incarnation ; 
and secondly, the resurrection of Christ after His crucifixion. 
If the ordinarily received views of these events be credible, 
no other supernatural circumstance recorded in the New 
Testament need be rejected as in its nature absolutely beyond 
belief; while if there be no possibility of the truth of the 
resurrection as an objective fact, it will be hardly worth 
while to contend for any other miracle. 

It is unnecessary to consider the various views held by 
different Christian denominations as to the nature of Jesus 
who claimed to be the Messiah of the Jews. They all agree 
at least as far as this, that, whatever He were, He is fitly 
described by the words of Belshazzar to Daniel, ‘a man in 
whom dwelt the spirit of the gods,’ a man who in moral 
excellence and profound wisdom, stands without a rival in 
the history of the world. Without entering into the meta- 
physical subtleties of the Athanasian Creed—a creed which 
no one has understood or will understand to the end of time 
—most Christians affirm that Jesus united in one person 
something of the nature of man with something of the 
Spiritual essence of the Deity. Men like the author of ‘ Kece 
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Homo,’ who would probably not wish to be classed as 
orthodox Christians, allow that there is something about the 
character and history of Christ which is to them incompre- 
hensible in its absolute singularity. The existence and history 
of Jesus is a problem of which no solution can be attempted 
except such as may be derived from the writings of the actual 
witnesses of His career; and it is to the general aspects of 
this solution, as contained in the books of the New Testa- 
ment, that we must turn if we wish to try to understand His 
nature and His acts. 

These books contain statements of many things done by 
Jesus Himself, or by His followers under the declared influence 
of His assistance, which are impossible to ordinary men. The 
writers, in describing these acts, often expressly add that they 
were performed in virtue of either some peculiar spiritual 
power inherent in Jesus Himself, or of some access which He 
had to a higher source of spiritual power unattainable by 
common humanity. Making every allowance for the modes 
of thought and language of Eastern peoples, and for errors 
of copyists, there is no getting over the fact that statements 
in the four Gospels do, in their natural sense, imply at least: 
as much as this. Either, tien, the authors were mistaken, 
or they were intentionally fraudulent, or the events they 
narrated did happen. In either of the first two cases the 
authority of the books of the New Testament, as guides of 
faith and practice, receives a severe blow. We are thus left 
face to face with the question whether it be absolutely con- 
trary to reason to suppose that when these witnesses speak of 
Jesus as performing miracles, and giving power to others to 
perform them too, they are simply speaking the truth, and 
that the transgressions of what are called the laws of nature 
did really happen. Must we give up either our belief in the 
actual raising of Christ from the dead, or else our claim to the 
character of reasonable beings? Can we retain our respect 
for science and at the same time acknowledge that Matthew 
and John may have been faithful and true witnesses ? 

After all we have to come to the careful consideration of the 
real essence of a law of nature. It will tend to clearness of 
ideas to take some special instance, and no better perhaps 
can be chosen than the history of the gradual establishment 
of the law of gravitation, at once one of the simplest, most 
universal, and best known of such laws. 

The very earliest observations of mankind must have taught 
them that bodies left to themselves fell towards the surface of 
the earth. As soon as quarries or excavations of any kind 
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below the surface were made, it must have been observed that 
bodies in them had a tendency to fall still downwards. The 
first form of the law thus required a slight modification when 
superior knowledge came into play. Later on it was found 
that, under certain circumstauces, this apparently universal 
phenomenon of downward falling was reversed, and that 
water would even fall upwards, so to speak, if placed at the 
bottom of a tube emptied of air. To explain this fact a 
new principle was invented—that nature abhors a vacuum 
—and with this philosophers were contented until, on ex- 
perimenting with a longer tube, it appeared that nature’s 
abhorrence of a vacuum was limited, in the case of water, to 
about thirty feet in vertical heigut. Further reflection showed 
that both the abhorrence of a vacuum, and the limitation of 
the horror, were equally consequences of the simple fact that 
all bodies, the atmosphere included, had a tendency to fall 
downwards, and this law was thus restored to its original 
universal credit. But no connection was as yet perceived 
between the falling of bodies on the earth and the motions of 
celestial bodies. These latter were accounted for by various 
suppositions akin to the horror of a vacuum mentioned above; 
or rather, certain principles being laid down as to the per- 
faction of some kinds of motion and the imperfection of others, 
the motions of the heavenly bodies were assumed to conform 
to these arbitrary rules. The better observations of Tycho 
Brahe and others, in time compelled the abandonment of most 
of these hypotheses, from their obvious want of conformity to 
the facts. By careful comparison of a large number of positions 
of the planets, Kepler discovered that some actually, and pre- 
sumably the rest, moved in a curve, called by geometers an 
ellipse, of which the focus was coincident with the sun’s centre. 
He also found that any one planet travelled through its own 
ellipse in a certain definite manner, and farther, that the 
times of revolution of different planets were connected by a 
simple relation with the sizes of the orbits. These results, 
apparently quite unconnected with each other, are still com- 
monly known as Kepler’s laws, and were for some time the 
recognized laws which governed the planetary system. New- 
ton discovered that they, as well as the facts of observation 
relating to the motion of the moon round the earth, and the 
phenomena of the motion of a body falling on the earth’s 
surface—were all consequences which would flow naturally 
from the supposition, that between every two particles of 
matter in the universe there is a force of mutual attraction 
which diminishes in the square of the ratio in which the 
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distance between them is increased. It is thus assumed.as a 
law of nature that such attraction exists; and as, ever since 
the law was first propounded, observation has continually 
given results in accordance with it, it is farther assumed that 
anything really contradicting it is an impossibility. 

We must notice, however, that the law of gravitation gives 
no hint as to what gravitation really is, or as to the means by 
which the attraction between two particles is produced. Many 
suggestions have been made as to the mode of operation and 
the essential nature of gravity; theories have been groped 
after which shall include not only gravitation but many other 
phenomena under one head. At present these researches 
have met with no actually definite success, but who can say 
that a generalization comprising all the facts of gravitation, 
magnetism, light, heat, and the various forms of physical 
energy, may not yet be found. It may happen that such a 
discovery will enable us to perceive, and possibly in some 
measure to explain and predict, not only the regular course 
of physical events, but also the circumstances under which 
what we call violations of that regular course may be expected 
to take place. 
~ Yet should the law of gravitation be ever thus degraded 
from the high place it has so long held, in favour of some still 
more splendid discovery of the human intellect, the heart 
of the inatter will by no means be reached. Newton came 
one stage nearer to the central sanctuary, but his discoveries 
only revealed the outer skirts of the sublime mystery which 
regulates the motions of the universe. Behind these there 
remained greater darkness than that which was dispelled, 
and still, as of old in the Egyptian temple, there hung a veil 
not to be withdrawn, covering ‘ all that is, and that has been, 
and that is to be.’ 

A ‘law of nature’ is simply the expression in a concise 
form of the actual extent of human knowledge at any time, in 
regard to any series of natural phenomena; very useful for 
purposes of accurate record, and even of prediction, but no 
more to be relied on as giving the absolute truth for the ages 
of ages, whether of the past or the future, than the approxi- 
mations of the mathematical astronomer, conducted on the 
supposition of certain limitations to the values of the quanti- 
ties involved, are true expressions of the possible facts when 
those quantities transcend the limits prescribed. 

It may well be that, just as many things incomprehensible 
to an infant are clear and plain to grown men, many of the 
great mysteries of the universe which pass our unders!«and- 
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ing .are plain to the higher orders of spiritual beings, and 
to the Highest there may be no mystery at all. It is 
reasonable to suppose that, by His knowledge of the operation 
of the action which we call gravitation, He can in any 
instance countervail its working by the use of other laws 
and means to us unknown. We feel that any violation of the 
law is impossible because we have never witnessed anything 
that was not obviously in accordance with it; just as an 
African savage declines to believe in solid water, or any un- 
civilized man in the possibility of a balloon or a photograph. 
Our notion of a scientific law comes, in fact, to this—that 
when a thing has been seen to happen only once, we consider 
it to be an abnormal or lawless occurrence ; if it happen again 
and again, its recurrence is explained by tlre fact that it has 
happened before, and is called a law of nature. 

Again, take the great problem of the existence and origin of 
life. We have no experience of the production of life of any 
kind except as derived from other previously existing life. In 
the vast majority of cases this is admitted by all, and the 
experiments by which some authorities have satisfied them- 
selves that certain lower forms can be produced from abso- 
lutely dead matter, are so incompletely accepted by the 
scientific world that they need hardly be regarded as an ex- 
ception. Granting all that the experiments are said to prove, 
the intellizence of the experimenters should count as at least 
one factor in the result; and even if there be no animal life 
in the matter operated on, the débris of previously living vege- 
table matter is absolutely essential to all such experiments, 
so that the general statement remains unaffected. 

Observation shows that in the higher animal organisms, 
new lives can be obtained only by the union of elements of 
different kinds from different beings of the same or slightly 
differing species. The manner in which the new life is 
evolved from the two elements always has been, and possibly 
always will be, an absolutely inscrutable mystery to merely 
human faculties. To a being sufficiently elevated in intel- 
lectual powers this mystery may cease to exist, and, to such 
a being, other means of arriving at the same end may be 
obvious and possible, just as chemists have from time to 
time succeeded in producing, by artificial means, substances 
which previously existed only as natural products. 

It is a thoroughly scientific supposition that, for a suffi- 
cient reason, such a being might effect the origination of a 
new life in which the elements of a higher spiritual exist- 
ence should be joined with a bodily structure essentially the 
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same as that of an ordinary man. No one who accepts in any 
sense the existence of a spiritual nature in man, co-existing 
with his material frame, can find anything really inconsistent 
with the teachings or the dreams of science in the most rigidly 
orthodox views on the subject of the incarnation. The only 
condition needful, is the supposition that it should seem to the 
Highest Being important and desirable to enter into com- 
munication and connection with the lower. 

The usual view of the meaning of the four Gospels implies 
farther that the life of Jesus of. Nazareth, being ‘temporarily 
destroyed by violence, was restored by the same Divine influ- 


~ ence which gave it. Professed eye-witnesses speak of the 


person of Jesus, still bearing the marks of the wounds 
inflicted by the Roman executioners, and yet capable of per- 
forming the human, bodily acts of eating and walking. In 
a mere human being such a phenomencn would be impossible, 
but other statements made by the same witnesses imply that 
the body of Jesus, after the resurrection, while able to dis- 
charge some of its usual functions, was also capable of actions 
which must be termed superhuman. We do not know in 
what manner the spiritual element in our nature operates on 
the material. We are conscious that, as a rule, the destruc- 
tion of any instrument implies the loss of the corresponding 
possibilities of action, but we are ignorant how far that diffi- 
culty might be overcome by greater power of the spiritual 
faculties, or greater knowledge of the laws of their action on 
the body. Instances are not unknown in which, for a time, 
the energy of the mind has been able to overcome physical 
weakness, so that limbs palsied by age, or useless from dis- 
ease, have been forced to perform the natural functions to 
which they have long been strangers. It is, then, reasonable 
to believe that, under the influence of an indwelling spiritual 
essence of a higher nature than the human soul, the being at 
once human and Divine may have been able to compel “the 
action of the limbs under circumstances which would be death 
to amerely natural man. It may be argued that the recorded 
instances of this extraordinary power of the mind over the 
body are so slight and temporary as to furnish no good prece- 
dent for the supposition of a body compelled to fulfil its normal 
functions when the limbs had suffered injuries that had resulted 
indeath. The difference is, however, one rather of degree than 


- of kind, and the whole tendency of modern scientific reasoning 


is towards accepting deductions from premises extending over 
a small part of a subject and applying them to the whole. For 
example, the small changes which man has been able to effect 
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by his skill and training in the habits and forms of various 
classes of pigeons are adduced as one, and by no means the 
least important, argument in favour of the theory which holds 
that all animated creatures have sprung by a similar series of 
slow changes from the lowest organisms. Or, again, from the 
rate of deposit of Nile mud, observed through a very few years, 
results are confidently deduced as to the time which the Delta 
of the Nile has occupied in its formation. Scientific men, 
who broach and believe these theories, ought to be the last to 
deny the possibility of an almost indefinite extension of the 
observed power of the spirit over the body, when the spiritual 
element is strengthened beyond its usual state: a case the 
existence of which is, again, as I have tried to show, consis- 
tent both with reason and the received methods of scientifie 
hypothesis and induction. 

The means by which the Divine spiritual essence was re- 
united to the human body of Jesus after they had been 
separated by crucifixion, are as incomprehensible as the 


‘manner in which life of any kind is transmitted from one 


being to another. The ordinary transmission of life is con- 
sidered credible, and called natural, because it constantly takes 


place. The restoration of life to Lazarus or Jesus after a 


natural or violent death is called miraculous, and deemed 
incredible, because no such phenomenon has come under 
our notice. Yet to the Highest the one problem may be as 
simple as the other, and both may be reducible to different 
cases of one generallaw. Why one solution of the continuance 
of life on the earth is general, and the other has only been 
adopted on a few special occasions, may be beyond our power 
fully to comprehend ; although reasons of some weight will 
readily occur to most thoughtful minds. The most truly 
scientific will be the last to reject any statement, provided it 
be well attested, merely because there is a mystery involved 
which they cannot fully fathom. The resurrection of Jesus 
must be believed or not according to the weight of actual 
evidence in its favour as a fact, and of its probability as a 
necessity for the satisfaction of the moral needs of mankind, 
and cannot be rejected at once merely because it is alleged to 
be opposed to some physiological laws of nature. 

A few words may be added on the value of the Christian 
miracles as evidence of the authority of the worker. It has 
been alleged that the trivial nature of some of these deeds 
is inconsistent with the character of divinity claimed for Jesus 
of Nazareth, and tends rather to degrade Him into a mere 
wonder-worker, than to exhibit Him as a lofty moral teacher. 
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~ ‘We can, however, hardly judge of the real dignity and weight 
of acts performed among a people whose habits and first 
principles of manners differed so widely from our own. The 
design of the miracles was, generally, to relieve a helpless 
sufferer, and always to impress, to aid, and to instruct their 
immediate objects or spectators. To this end they may have 
been not merely suitable, but the only suitable means. To 
Peter the difficulty of finding a half-shekel to pay the temple 
tax was a matter of very serious concern ; the ease with which 
the difficulty was met by obeying his Master’s command to 
pursue his ordinary calling would be, both then and after- 
wards, a strong confirmation of his trust in that Master’s power 
and wisdom. To those who, in daily contact with Jesus, knew 
the moral excellence and felt the moral beauty of His cha- 
racter, the miracles continually strengthened the belief they 
at times expressed, that He was in truth the very Son of God. 
On strangers, who casually saw His wonderful works, their 
effect seems frequently to have been merely to produce a 
gaping wonderment. It was not, after all, so much by what 
He did as by what He was, that His religion spread so widely 
and so rapidly. It is to the one great miracle of His life and 
character, which, like the sun among the stars, stands alone 
and unrivalled in the history of all the ages, that we must 
chiefly appeal for evidence of His real nature, rather than to 
the lesser wonders which startled His contemporaries. 


The question of the value of the positive evidence in favour 
of any of the points suggested in this article has not been 
touched. I have only endeavoured to show that, even if they 
be merely dreams, they have as much foundation in common 
sense and reason as most of the speculations of modern 
science; that they do not violate the laws of scientific 
induction, nor contradict the results of scientific observa- 
tion. We have a priori, on an equal footing, two possibili- 
ties; on the one hand, the vision of an infinite series of 
beings, higher in degree than the human race, and leading 
up by steps continually increasing in height and grandeur 
to the majestic idea of a Being of boundless wisdom and 
eternal duration, who busies Himself in ceaseless activity 
and benevolence for the interests of all the lower orders of 
existence, both the visible and invisible, between which man 
forms a link in virtue of the union of spiritual and material 
in his nature. On the other hand, a dream of a universe 
originated in mud and slime, from which, in the course of 
endless ages, there gradually emerged shapeless living things 
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which, under favourable circumstances—how arising we know 
not—gave birth to others of a higher race, and so on until the 
ape was reached, and after countless ages, the reasoning and 
articulately speaking man. In this second dream man’s 
nature has no higher element than may be found in beasts, 
and no hope of rising to anything higher hereafter, except 
perhaps a shadowy prospect that, myriads of years after he 
has passed away from the scene of his struggles and triumphs, 
‘in sure and certain hope of a blessed annihilation,’ his descen- 
dants shall enjoy a somewhat higher and happier, and perhaps 
longer, life than fell to his share. 

Which of these suppositions, supposing an equal amount 
of actual evidence in their favour, be the loftier and nobler, 
and therefore the more likely to be the true one, must be left 
to each individual conscience to decide. It well behoves. 
scientific men to pause before, by baseless assertions of un- 
reasonableness, they strive to take away the brightest visions 
from the lives of multitudes; and to consider whether they 
have anything equally good to give in their place. Let them 
also consider whether, if the arguments in favour of a Divine 
revelation do not convince themselves, they are not of such a, 
nature as may reasonably satisfy others ; and learn the lesson 
of toleration on which they so often insist in relation to their 
own theories. 

It no less behoves those who do believe in a Deity as exist- 
ing, acting, and ruling the universe which He has created, to 
beware how far, in deference to the dicta of what is called 
Science, they surrender those miraculous proofs of a revela- 
tion from Him, which have to so many minds been the most 
conclusive evidence of its truth. W. STEADMAN ALDIS. 


Art. V.—Friedrich Ritschl. 


Friedrich Wilhelm Ritschl. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Philologie. Von Otto Rispecx, Two vols. Leipzig, 1879-81. 


A GENERATION ago the decline of Latin scholarship in England 
was made the matter of public comment and lament by more 
than one scholar well entitled to pronounce authoritative 
judgment. The last thirty years have witnessed a striking 
change in this respect. Greek literature has not indeed been 
neglected, and the contributions to the knowledge of the Greek 
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language, poetry, philosophy, and history, made within that 
period will doubtless well bear comparison with those of the 
preceding generation. But it can hardly be denied that the 
scholars who stand to-day in the foremost ranks have won 
their distinction mainly in the field of Latin literature ; and 
that the work Which is recognized abroad as possessing the 
most striking and permanent merit, is that which has been 
done upon Latin authors. 

A similar reaction, hardly less marked, and certainly not 
less fruitful, has taken place in the scholarship of Germany. 
There, too, it would be absurd to speak of any neglect of the 
language and literature of Greece. The illustrious names of 
Georg and Ernst Curtius and of Adolph Kirchhoff would 
alone be enough to save a generation from any such reproach. 
Still, the fact remains that the lead in scholarship appears 
to lie to-day in the hands of those who have chosen to devote 
themselves to Latin rather than to Greek. The successors 
of Gottfried Hermann, of August Boeckh, and of Schneidewin, 
are Mommsen, Ribbeck, and Bucheler. The great editions of - 
the Greek inscriptions, of Plato, of Aristotle, of AXschylus, of 
Sophocles, were works of the ‘ast generation : the editions — 
of the Latin inscriptions, of Virgil, Horace, Plautus, Terence, 
are the glory of our own. The reasons for the shifting of 
the centre of interest are probably numerous, and in some 
cases obscure; but it cannot be doubted that foremost among 
them stands the influence of the energy, the enthusiasm, the 
learning, and the critical genius of Friedrich Ritschl. 

~ To many in England, perhaps, he has been as yet little 
more thana name. The fulland admirably written life which 
has just.been issued by his pupil and successor, Otto Ribbeck, 
now furnishes ample material for the study of the man as well 
as the scholar, and brings us into the presence of one whose 
personal influence was even greater than that which was so 
widely exerted by his works. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Ritsehl was the eldest son of a country 
clergyman, settled at the time of his birth in a little village 
not far from Erfurt, among the charming Thuringian hills. 
His ancestors had been expelled from Bohemia on the ground 
of their Protestant creed; and it is perhaps not mere fancy 
which finds in the tempering of the warm Southern blood 
with the steady solidity of the Northern Germans some ex- 
planation of the combined enthusiasm and sobriety which 
marked the great scholar. But, as in the case of so many 
men who have reached high eminence, Ritschl’s intellectual 
gifts seem to have been due rather to his mother than to his 
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father. The latter was a man of fine tastes and varied accom- 
plishments ; the former was pronounced by one who was no 
lenient judge ‘a woman fit to govern a city.’. At Erfurt, 
whither they moved in Ritschl’s ninth year, her influence was 
widely felt even in public business, and the ‘ Frauenverein’ 
there still bears her name. At first the gymnasium of the 
town was in a very poor condition, but the advent of Spitzner 
as first professor gave new life to it, and under that sound 
Homeric scholar Ritsch] received lis first impulse towards 
the scientific study of philology. When his teacher was called 
to take charge of the gymnasium at Wittenberg, the devoted 
pupil, though already ripe for the university, followed him 
there, and had the further advantage of the not less accurate 
and perhaps more genial scholarship of Nitzsch. The freedom 
of reading, wisely given to the elder pupils, is shown by the 
astonishing range of authors which his note-books dating 
from this period prove him to have studied. A rarer attain- 
ment, destined afterwards to be of signal service in his critical 
work, is evidenced by the spirited Latin and Greek verses; 
some of which have been thought worthy, fifty years later, of 
a place in his ‘Opuscula.’* His Latin prose style showed 
already the elegance and ease which make the reading of his 
later dissertations so agreeable ; and we are not astonished to 
find him leaving the gymnasium with the highest marks of 
approval, always rare, and at that time almost unknown to 
Wittenberg—imprimis dignus. 

In 1825, when Ritschl entered the University of Leipzig, 
Gottfried Hermann was at the height of his fame and activity. 
He was the recognized head of the critical school, which aimed 
at preserving the best traditions of the English and Dutch 
philology, and looked with something more than suspicion on 
what seemed to them, often unjustly, the superficial and 
unduly popular methods of Heyne, Wolf, Boeckh,and O. Muller. 
We can now see how much was done to vivify the study of 
antiquity by the scholars who brought it out of the lecture- 
room or the study into the healthy air of daily life; but it was 
no bad thing that the results of their inquiries should have to 
be tested by the touchstone of an acute and rigorous scepti- 
ecism. For Ritschl, however, Hermann had at this time no 
strong personal attraction, although he won admission into his 
‘ Societas Greca;’ and the gay life of the student-corps, into 
which he had at first flung himself with characteristic hearti- 
ness, suited neither his pocket nor his work. Hence, availing 


* Ritschl, like Lucian Miiller and others of the foremost German scholars, was 
always a warm advocate of a certain amount of verse composition in schools. 
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himself of the freedom of migration, common in the German 
universities, and not without advantages which might make it. 
worthy of more frequent adoption in our own, he moved after 
a year to Halle. The principal study of the university at this 
time was theology, wherein Gesenius and Tholuck, each in his 
way, exerted a powerful influence. In philology the only man 
of power was Reisig, but he was instar omnium. Carried off 
by an early death, he never achieved the work which would 
have lain within his powers; but, judged by the influence 
exerted on his students, no teacher of this century has shown 
a more striking personality. His physical energy was un- 
bounded. At five o’clock in the morning he was already 
carrying away his crowded lecture-rooms with the fervour of 
his expositions of Greek and Latin grammar. If his lecture 
was fixed for a later hour, he would appear booted and spurred, 
in leather breeches and green hunting-coat, fresh from his 
morning’s ride, with no paraphernalia of note-books or 
volumes, but simply a slip of paper marked with a few refer- 
ences, and charm his hearers alike by the point and vigour of 
his criticisms, and by the graceful finish of his versions, 
delivered with all the advantage of a rich and flexible voice. 
And then, as soon as it was over, following in this the example 
of his master Hermann, he would spring on his horse again, 
to work off in a gallop the energy yet unspent. 

Ritschl’s first interview with Reisig was of a somewhat 
perilous character. For a practical joke, he had once under- 
taken during his Leipzig days to go over to Halle and there 
pass a vivd voce examination in the name of one of his. 
comrades. It so happened that Reisig had to conduct it, and 
Ritschl, in answering one of his questions, quoted so appositely 
from his examiner’s own commentary on the Prometheus that 
he was promptly allowed to pass. But when he appeared in 
his own character as a new student of the university, Reisig, 
shading his eyes with his hand, as was his fashion, looked at 
him steadily and said, ‘Surely, Herr Ritschl, I must have 
seen you somewhere before!’ Fortunately for the new-comer 
the professor’s memory did not recall the circumstances ; his 
pupil gave him no aid in doing so, and the incident passed 
into oblivion till Ritschl himself told the story long years, 
afterwards. 

For his youthful freaks he soon made ample amends by the 
enthusiasm with which he threw himself into work with his 
inspiring master. At first he was somewhat troubled by visits. 
from his old corps friends in Leipzig, but he soon found an 


infallible recipe for cutting short their stay. ‘Just listen,’ 
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he would cry, with the most irresistible good temper ; ‘ I made 
a beautiful conjecture yesterday ; I must tell you a!l about it.’ 
Two or three repetitions of the dose were completely and finally 
efficacious, and he was left untroubled in his studies. These 
led in due course, though not until after the death of Reisig in 
Venice—which took, as he said, ‘the guiding star out of his life’ 
—to the doctorate and to ‘habilitation ’ as a lecturer in Halle. 
The essay on Agathon, which he presented to the philosophical 
faculty on the occasion of his reception among them, showed 
conclusively not only the width of his learning, but what he 
always valued far more among his own pupils, his mastery of 
sound critical method, for the perfect model of which he looked 
to our own great Bentley. Meineke recognized it as masterly; 
Dindorf acknowledged that it was long since he had found 
such a union of acuteness, sound judgment, and well-applied 
learning within a few pages; and other leading scholars were 
not more sparing of their praise. 

The first appearance of the young lecturer was a veritable 
triumph. His learning, vigour, and wit had become widely 
known through the university disputations, in one of which 
he had within the space of ten minutes compelled an Hegelian 
would-be doctor to acknowledge that his essay was quite un- 
worthy of the distinction claimed for it. Hence the largest 
lecture-room in the university was crowded to overflowing half 
an hour before his discourse was to begin; nearly two hundred 
entered for his course on Horace, and thirty-nine attended his 
lecture three times a week on metre. For a man of four and 
twenty such sudden and brilliant success was almost unparal- 
leled ; but it never turned his head or made him relax in his 
efforts. By four o’clock in the morning he was at his work of 
preparation, and he rarely left it till the hour for his lecture at 
five p.m. It cannot be doubted that these excessive exertions 
tended to shatter his nerves, and to bring on the disorders 
which, if they did not shorten his life, at least made no small 
part of it a continuous struggle with pain. At the same 
time, he by no means neglected the attractions of society : he 
was a skilful card-player, a vigorous dancer, and passionately 
fond of music and singing. 

Ritschl’s lectures at this time extended over a wide range of 
subjects, but he seems to have devoted himself with especial 
interest to the Greek drama, and above all to Aischylus, to the 
last a favourite author with him. His studies in this direction, 
however, soon led him to the Greek grammarians and lexico- 
graphers, and the first-fruits of his work appeared in an edition 


of ''homas Magister. Unfortunately his financial position was 
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a very precarious one. The modest fees derived from his 
lectures barely sufficed, even with occasional help from home, 
to meet the cost of simple existence, and many comical stories 
are on record of the straits to which the brilliant young 
scholar was sometimes reduced. He took it as a Godsend, 
therefore, when a ca.l came for him to follow Passow as 
Professor extraordinarius at the University of Breslau, and 
hailed with joy the prospect of a secure income of £75 per 
annum. At first his experience of Breslau was far from cheer- 
ing; the standard of education in the Silesian schools was by 
no means high, and life in the rich commercial town contrasted 
very unfavourably with the genial and kindly society in his 
much-loved Halle. But Ritschl threw himself into his work 
with all his wonted energy. An appointment as one of the 
Government examiners gave him the means of raising the 
quality of the education in the schools, and a rejection of an 
average of six out of seven candidates showed how resolute he 
was to make use of his opportunity. 

It was now that Ritschl’s attention was first seriously turned 
to what was to be for nearly fifty years the centre of all his 
philological activity. Mai’s discovery of the famous Ambrosian 
palimpsest of Plautus in 1815 had as yet brought little or no 
fruit ; for no scholar of the time but Hermann was capable of 
handling the many complicated problems of Plautine criticism, 
and his heart was given already to his life-long favourite, 
Aschylus. Ritschl now took up the question. In 1883 he 
obtained from Heidelberg the Codex Decurtatus, and had 
made arrangements for the collation of the Milan and Vatican 
MSS. by his friend Emil Braun. Early in the next year he 
had signed an agreement with a publisher for the publication 
of a large critical edition of Plautus in four volumes, the first of 
which was to be ready before the end of the year. A genera- 
tion and a half have passed away since that time; and now 
we are beginning to hope that an edition, upon the founda- 
tions then laid by Ritschl, may perhaps be completed by the 
labours of his.pupils before ten more years have elapsed! A 
provisional edition of the Bacchides served to indicate the 
principles upon which he intended to proceed, the most 
important of which was the establishment of the text in 
accordance with the best MS. traditions, as an indispensable 
preliminary to the determination by induction of-the poet’s 
usage, on which alone conjectural criticism can be with any 
profit based. At the same time Ritschl published in the 

Rheinisches Museum ’ two important articles on the criticism 
of Plautus, which, though he modestly called them only ‘a 
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bibliographical investigation,’ contained an admirable exami- 
nation of the relative value of the different sources of both 
MS. and printed traditions of the text. 

And now at last came the long-coveted opportunity of 
studying for himself in the libraries of Italy. In September, 
1836, he received from the Prussian Government leave of 
absence for the winter session, and an allowance of 250 
thalers (£37 10s.) for the expenses of his journey—no extra- 
ordinary liberality to a scholar whose total income had as 
yet rarely reached £150. A collection of encyclical letters 
has happily been preserved, in which he gave for the benefit 
of his German friends the details of his journey and his 
work, and his impressions of the country and people. They 
are full of lively pictures and shrewd remarks; but what is 
of most scientific value is of course the account of the 
astonishing patience and skill with which, in the ill-lighted 
Ambrosian library, throughout the dark and freezing days of 
winter, he deciphered the fragments of the famous palimpsest. 
Mai’s reckless use of chemical reagents had reduced the codex 
into a condition which at first seemed utterly hopeless ; only 
a letter here and there was to be discovered, without the 
slightest indication of the verse or even of the play to which 
it belonged. But unwearied patience and unrivalled know- 
ledge of the text at last gave Ritschl a power of discovering 
the significance of half-obliterated strokes and curves, which 
seemed like magic to the Italian librarians; and when the 
closing of the library for the Christmas vacation sent him 
southwards on his way to Rome, he left, not indeed satisfied 
with what he had achieved, but convinced that he had laid a 
totally new foundation for the criticism of Plautus. At Rome 
the most annoying hindrances awaited him from the ignorant 
jealousy and exclusiveness of not a few of the owners and 
guardians of the MS. treasures, and his letters abound with 
heavy imprecations on the Roman ecclesiastics ; but his tact 
seems never to have failed him. Fifty or sixty MSS. of 
Plautus were examined, and the most important collated 


§ throughout. Late in the spring—one of the worst ever known 


in Rome, for the rain, snow and frost were almost continuous— 
an extension of his leave of absence reached him, with some 
slight additional supplies of money. This enabled him not 
only to spend some time on his way back at Florence, a city 
with which he had been charmed on his southward journey, 
but also to complete his work in the Ambrosian library under 
more favourable circumstances. The results of his researches 
were published in the form of a letter to Gottfried Hermann, 
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giving some of the first-fruits of those valuable contributions 4 
ih to Plautine criticism which were afterwards to enrich the 
famous Prolegomena. 

Ritschl’s activity was not destined long to be ecnfined to 
the uncongenial sphere of Breslau. The University of Bonn, 
the creation and the special protégé of the Prussian royal 
house, had suffered serious losses, and, if it was to maintain 
its reputation, required to be strengthened by the accession 
of a philologist of unquestioned eminence alike as a scholar 
and as a teacher. Several names of mark were submitted to 
the Prussian Government, but at last their choice fell upon 
Ritschl, and the history of the university for more than a 
quarter of a century was its brilliant justification. 

At first the social conditions of the life at Bonn were not 
quite to Ritschl’s taste. His biographer complains of ‘ the 
colonies of English, French, and Dutch visitors continually 
changing, and with slight connection with the residents, who 
made living dear, and spoilt and ruined the servants.’ The 
relations between the Protestant professors, and those belong- 
Pit ing to the two sections of the Catholics, the Ultramontanes 
| and the Hermesians, were sometimes strained ; and the univer- 
‘sity etiquette was inconveniently rigid. Ritsehl brought with 
Hi him a young bride, and the custom of the place required that 
N he should pay more than 150 calls alone; then, in the order in 
which these were returned, he had to take his wife to pay her 
respects to his colleagues’ wives; then, finally, there were all 
the return-calls of these ladies to be undergone, before the 
portals of academical society were opened. But by degrees 
the attractions of the place, which often reminded him of his 
experiences of the Italian lakes, took full possession of him. 
The charm of Welcker’s society did much to compensate for 
ii the lack of friends of his own age, with whom he could asso- 
i ciate on the intimate terms so dear to his warm-hearted nature. 
His success as a teacher, though not at first brilliant, was 
steady and constantly increasing. His activity was at this 
time almost equally divided between Latin and Greek ; but in 
spite of his deep interest in archeology, history, and the ‘real’' 
side of philological studies generally, he was gradually taking 
his stand more and more definitely on the side of those who 
held that the chief aim of a scholar’s training must be the 
grammatical interpretation of the ancient writers. This was 
partly due to his own convictions of the value of the gram- 
matical method as a mental discipline, partly to his sense 
of the duty of directing academical lectures largely to the 
training of teachers. On both these points there are weighty 
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remarks of his on record, which deserve to be well laid to 
heart at a time when there is some danger, at least in one of 
our old universities, that in the desire to introduce some of 
the new ‘real’ learning the old ‘formal’ scholarship may be 
impaired, to the grievous injury of sound culture. 
For the first few years after Ritschl’s removal to Bonn, 
there seemed no little danger that the pressure of his pro- 
fessorial duties, and the versatility which, if a merit in itself, 
was certainly not without its serious disadvantages, would 
prevent him from achieving any great work. At one time he 
plunged with enthusiasm into the Homeric question, and 
flattered himself that he had found a solution of that never- 
ending problem which would reconcile the conflicting views 
of Lachmann and of Nitzsch. At another time he took up 
with no less energy the scheme of preparing a critical edition 
of ‘ Dionysius of Halicarnassus,’ in which he was to have the 
support of a kind of committee of specialists, and the pecuniary 
aid of a wealthy young American, with more ambition to earn 
& name in learned circles than ability to do so by any pro- 
ductions of his own, The editorship of the new series of the 
‘Rheinisches Museum,’ and the duty of preparing twice every 
year a literary dissertation to accompany the ‘ Programm’ of 
the university courses, tended still further to dissipate his 
energies. Still he was able to make a good many of his 
scattered efforts bear upon that which was to be his own 
epecial sphere, the history of the early Roman drama; and 
in 1846 these were collected into a volume of ‘ Parerga,’ 
announced as the first of a series, though never to be followed 
by asecond. In this work he took up one after another some 
of the most important points still under discussion with regard 
to Plautus and Terence. The name of the former poet was 
now for the first time correctly established, and the ‘M. Accius’ 
and ‘Asinius,’ which had been commonly current, banished for 
ever. The chief dates in his life were determined, and some 
important conclusions arrived at as to the genuineness of the 
extant plays, and the order in which they were produced. 
The whole question of dramatic representation at Rome was 
discussed in a manner as original as conclusive. The latter 
characteristic was indeed rarely lacking in any work of 
Ritschl’s. Others might surpass him in the happiness of 
their conjectural emendations; very many indulged in a 
greater parade of learning, and not a few perhaps really 
exceeded him in undistinguishing voracity of reading ; but as 
Hermann once wrote to him on the appearance of one of his 
minor dissertations, ‘he really knew what it was to prove.’ 
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The number of competent critics of a work like the ‘ Parerga’ 
was small, smaller then than it would be now; but among them 
- there was but one opinion—that no work had ever done more 
to advance our knowledge of the history of Roman literature. 
Ritsch] soon had an opportunity of showing his mastery 
over Plautine metre and prosody before a somewhat wider 
audience. The Berlin professor, Geppert, in imitation of 
Tieck’s successful reproduction of some Greek plays, had 
undertaken to represent three or four plays of Plautus with 
the aid of some of the university students. Popular editions, 
provided with a German translation, were prepared as hand- 
books, and in an introduction Geppert put forward his princi- 
ples of scansion. The immediate success of the experiment was 
wonderful. Not only the King and the Prince of Prussia, but 
even savants like Humboldt and Savigny, were warm in their 
approval; and though we cannot suppose that in an audience 
which contained such scholars as Lachmann and Meineke 
there were not many who saw the barbarous defects of the 
performance, yet they were content to be silent. Not so 
Ritschl. He saw questions, the real difficulty of which he 
was himself only beginning to appreciate, disposed of with an 
easy superficiality and an entire ignorance of the historical 
evidence; and although the doctrines of Geppert were not 
perhaps more baseless and unscientific than those taught 
before by Weise and Lindemann, they were put forward with 
more assurance and on a more public stage. Hence Ritschl 
felt himself justified in giving full rein to all the trenchant 
wit and biting sarcasm which were so fully at his command. 
He collected from Geppert’s texts a curious assemblage of 
‘small and great monsters,’ which proved that his only 
metrical canon was that ‘almest any foot might take the 
place of any other foot.’ The popular manager’s procedure 
was compared to the conjurer’s well-known ‘ No magic, gentle- 
men, I assure you; nothing but quickness of hand.’ The 
ultimate outcome of his doctrines was discovered to be that 
vicissitudinibus might be scanned as a monosyllable, and est 
as a proceleusmaticus. In short, it would be difficult to 
imagine a more completely crushing criticism. Its severity 
is almost enough to win our sympathy for the victim, until 
we remember not only how well it was deserved in itself, but 
also how injurious Geppert’s defiance of all scientific method 
was likely to be to the progress of sound learning. 

At this time Ritschl’s own scientific activity was greatly 
hindered by his duties as Rector of the University, an office on 
' which he entered in October, 1846. He was always keenly 
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interested in questions of academical organization; and gave 
up much of his time not only to forwarding the claims of the 
university to greater independence and powers of self-govern- 
ment, at this period seriously hampered by the interference 
of the State authorities, but also to maintaining the standard 
of general culture, which was being imperilled by the efforts 
on the one hand of the theologians, on the other of the advo- 
cates of physical science. His official addresses contain much 
on both these points which is equally admirable for the form 
in which it is expressed and for the soundness of the thought. 
In relation especially to the burning question of the claims 
of physical science to have an unchecked supremacy in 
education some of his words deserve to be written in letters 
of gold. There is no trace of the narrowness of a specialist. 
This he speaks of as ‘such a curse of learning, that I regard 
it as utterly detestable, and wholly unworthy of an educated 
man. Indeed, whenever I hear the name of a literary man 
who is still a stranger to me, the first question that Iask is 
in what esteem he holds those sciences and arts with which 
he is not himself especially concerned; and this is, I believe, 
the surest test of true learning and liberal education.’ At 
the same time he held firmly to the time-honoured training 
of the gymnasium as the mental discipline which alone had 
the sanction of experience. It was a heavy blow to him when, 
after several unsuccessful attempts in the same direction, the 
use of Latin was made optional in university dissertations ; 
and he pointed out with just force that so long as a broad 
foundation of training in Latin was laid in the gymnasia, it was 
absurd for the universities not to build upon it. Supported 
here by the great preponderance of opinion even among the 
professors of physical science, he viewed with something like 
horror the notion of transplanting the principle of the ‘ Real- 
schule’ into the university, and degrading a seat of learning 
into a polytechnicum. 

‘The natural sciences,’ he wrote, ‘have had their splendid 
triumphs, which may very possibly hereafter, when the present 
has come to be looked back upon as the past, be regarded as 
the distinctive mark of our period. . . . But it is just as 
natural that historical science feels it to be its right and duty, 
without hatred and without enmity, but in brave fidelity to con- 
viction, to defend the positions which it recognizes as just as 
needful, and not in good-natured carelessness to abandon its 
bulwarks without necessity. One of these—easy as it is to 
smile at it—is the maintenance of Latin as an academical re- 
quirement, not as en isolated point in and for itself, but as the 
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principle on which the whole turns.’ This, be it noticed, was 
written in reference to a class of students who had already 
undergone the training of the gymnasium. Members of a 
university to whom the whole history of human thought in 
the past is as a closed book, except so far as it may have 
been expressed in their own language, present a phenomenon 
which can never have occurred to Ritschl as a possibility even 
in the distant future. We have yet to see what will be the 
effect of their free production in England. i 

Another matter which called forth strong expressions of 
opinion on the part of Ritschl was the attempt made to 
diminish the length of university vacations. In the exhaust- 
ing labours of academical activity, where it can never be a 
question of ‘ finishing a piece of work and getting done with 
it,’ there is no possibility of any fruitful literary production : 
it is to the leisure of the vacation alone that the world must 
look for any real contributions to knowledge. When inde- 
fatigable scholars like Bentley, Mayor, and Ritschl acknow- 
ledge that their work cannot be done in term time, wise men 
will think more times than the proverbial thrice before doing 
away with the possibility of productions like the Horace, the 
Juvenal, and the Plautus. Ritschl’s account of the distract- 
ing duties of a Rector had better be left in the original 
German ; though many a good scholar would be able to find 
in his own experience, what would answer to, though not 
exactly translate, ‘Die unaufhorlich sich jagenden Senats- 
versammlungen, Facultiitssitzungen, Kassenrevisionen, Witt- 
wenversorgungsanstaltsberechungen, Lesevereinsberathungen, 
Turnvereinbesprechungen, Rescriptsbeantwortungen, Antrag- 
stellungen, Studentenunruhenbesinftigungen, Duellbeilegun- 
gen, Unterstutzungsgesuchsunterstutzungen, Ehrendinerabes- 
sungen, Armensuppenvertheilungsballbesuchungen, Fachel- 
rederabhaltungen und was der verfluchter Ungunger mehr 

In the troubled year 1848, and partly in order to force himself 
to resist the distractions of politics, in which he took a lively 
interest as a good Liberal—almost frightened back into Con- 
servatism by the follies and excesses of the Democrats—Ritschl 
bound himself down anew by a fresh contract to issue an 
edition of Plautus. The conditions were stringent, and the 
terms miserably unworthy of the genius and labour that would 
be needed for the task; but at all events the new compact 
served to concentrate the great scholar’s work for the next 
few years. The first results were the famous Prolegomena to 
the Trinummus, the play chosen to commence the series. In 
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nineteen chapters Ritschl treats of the MS. evidence for the 
text of Plautus, and the critical, grammatical, and metrical 
principles on which it is to be restored. He recognizes fully 
the enormous difficulties of the task. Ina case where we 
have positive evidence of the most extensive corruptions 
arising between the fifth and the eleventh centuries after 
Christ, it is only natural to assume that even where it is 
possible to determine the readings current at the former date 
—and this in view of our very fragmentary evidence is only 
practicable for a comparatively small portion of the poet’s 
text—these may often be far enough removed from the original. 
And then again, in the almost entire lack of contemporary 
specimens of the Latin language, every difficult question in 
Plautine criticism has to be answered finally by induction 
from the author’s own usage. It is true that something may 
be done by the careful and critical study of such fragmentary 
records as are preserved in inscriptions. It was the convie- 
tion of this possibility that set Ritschl upon those epigraphic 
studies on which his fame is largely based, and which made 
him the true founder of the historical study of Latin. But 
when all available help has been derived from this source, 
many problems remain that can be only answered tentatively, 
and by means of the perilous process of divination. No one 
will doubt that here Ritschl often proceeded with a boldness 
which was not justified by any especial felicity. Indeed his 
riper judgment disapproved of many of the changes so freely 
introduced in his earlier editions. But the conspicuous merit 
of the Prolegomena, as of all his work, was the admirable 
method of his investigations. In metrical questions especially 
he took up the views of Bentley, which, like many of that 
great scholar’s doctrines, had been ignored by a generation 
ill prepared to receive them, and had fallen into neglect until 
Hermann had lent them all the weight of his great authority ; 
and on the basis of these he attempted to build up a system 
of Plautine metre and prosody. Ritschl himself had still 
much to learn; and there is no more splendid instance of the 
true scholar’s willingness to be taught than the notes with 
which a quarter of a century after he accompanied the repub- 
lication in his ‘ Opuscula’ of his earlier work. But he was 
his own best teacher; and the points on which the teaching: 
of the Prolegomena is obsolete are those on which light 
has now been thrown by his late researches. Even yet there 
is very much to be done. Ritschl himself was the first to 
acknowledge that the purification of the text of Plautus was 
not the work of one man, or even of one generation. But it 
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is certain that all successful attempts at emendation must 
work on the lines which he laid down ; the most valuable con- 
tributions are those which have been made by the members 
of this school; and if any editor has been bold enough to 
ignore theresults thus obtained, he has only succeeded thereby 
in depriving his work of all scientific value. 

Ritschl’s own edition of Plautus was not destined to reach 
completion. A transference of the contract from the hard 
and niggardly taskmaster to whom he was at first bound to 
a more amiable young bookseller at Elberfeld, and afterwards 
to the great and liberal publishing firm of Teubner, set him 
free from the most burdensome conditions. He was thus at 
liberty to work out in detail the many problems which pre- 
sented themselves in the course of his investigations, in a 
series of ‘ Plautinische Excurse,’ published (mainly in 1849- 
1857) in the ‘Rheinisches Museum.’ As we study them, we 
almost cease to regret that the critical edition of Plautus was 
not carried to the end. It would, indeed, have been of very great 
value to have had the master’s own final judgment on the text 
of every line; but it was of even more importance that his 
powers should not be frittered away by the labour of carrying 
out in detail the application of the principles, which lesser 
men could employ, when his genius had discovered them. His 
successive monographs were devoted to problems which called 
forth all his learning and acuteness, and were fitted to be 
models to subsequent investigators. Their value is immensely 
increased by the form in which the results were published. 
There is perhaps no work which better repays the student of 
philological method than these ‘ Excurse’ of Ritschl. He 
may feel himself in stronger hands as he studies the brilliant 
dogmatism of Bentley ; or may gather a greater store of facts 
from the ‘imperial rescripts’ of Lachmann: but I do not 
know where the pupil will find himself so freely admitted to 
the master’s workshop as he is in this series of investigations. 
One phenomenon after another of the older Latin is taken up 
and examined in the light which is thrown upon it by the 
metrical conditions of the passages in which it is presented, 
or by the manner in which it occurs upon inscriptions ; an 
isolated fact is often brought into unsuspected connexion 
with others, and a general law deduced; the explanation 
which is given at one time is found at another to be too 
limited, and is replaced by one suggested by a wider survey: | 
in short, the whole development of the Latin language is 
step by step reduced to definite laws, instead of being left 
as a chaos of fortuitous phenomena. And yet in all this there 
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is nothing of premature generalization. As Ritschl often 
expressed it, it is our business to ascertain what the course of 
language has been, and not to determine what it ought to 
have been. With all his love for systematic treatment of 
grammar, no man has done more to lead it away from the 
‘high priori’ road of the Kantian categories, which influenced, 
by no means for good, so much of Hermann’s teaching. It is 
not too much to say that without the labours of Ritschl such 
a grammar as Mr. Roby’s could not have existed, and that 
will alone give to an English student some notion of the value 
of his work. 

But a generation ago a scholar who took up seriously the 
historical study of Latin found himself miserably provided 
with the necessary equipment. The inscriptions and the 
fragments of the earliest authors were seattered about in the 
most diverse publications, and appeared for the most part in 
a thoroughly untrustworthy form. One of Ritschl’s earliest 
desiderata was‘a critically edited ‘Thesaurus Latinitatis Anti- 
que,’ which might contain all the important documents in the 
purest attainable form. He knew that no one man could 
attempt the gigantic task ; but he hoped that a combination of 
scholars, each working at his own author or set of authors, 
might carry out the work in no unreasonable time. The plan 
was not destined to be completed in the form in which it had 
first occurred to him, though now, thanks mainly to scholars 
of his own training, like Ribbeck, Keil, Vahlen, and Wil- 
manns, much of the work is done. But the portion which he 
chose for himself was ultimately executed in a manner which 
made it a real xtjwa és dei—a turning-point in the history of 
epigraphy. The Italian scholars Marini and Borghesi had 
found no worthy successors ; even of some of the most im- 
portant inscriptions there was no accurate transcript accessible 
to German scholars ; and the many dilettantt who had amused 
themselves with publication had rarely any conception of the 
trained skill and scrupulous exactness needed for their task. 
It was one of the happiest coincidences, that, almost on the 
same day, Ritschl and Mommsen wrote to their common friend 
Heinrich Brunn, to ask his help in the publication of a com- 
plete collection of Latin inscriptions in chronological order. 
The two illustrious scholars thus brought into contact were 
not long in arranging for common action. ‘ More tedious 
negotiations were necessary before the requisite support 
could be secured from the Prussian authorities and the Berlin 
Academy ; for while the latter considered themselves bound — 
to encourage the proposed corpus of the far less competent - 
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-Lumpt, the former viewed with suspicion the quondam Leipzig 


democrat. At last, in the summer of 1853, all arrangements 
were made, and Ritschl took up the task of collecting the 
materials with his usual fiery energy. From every corner of 
Europe tracings and squeezes were gathered. ‘To his friends 
in Italy especially his requisitions were unceasing. The 
*field-marshal’ of his forces there was Heinrich Brunn, 
whose enthusiasm rivalled his own ; but the total number of 
the bene meriti to whom he acknowledges his obligations 
amounts to more than sixty! ‘It was no light matter to hunt 
up the epigraphic gems scattered, so to say, over the orbis 
terrarum, dispersed even in the most wretched holes and 
corners of the provinces, preserved often in inaccessible 
localities, or, at any rate, in out-of-the-way places, sometimes 
guarded by discourteous or mistrustful Argus-like keepers ; 
and to secure copies of them exact enough to find favour in the. 
piercing and inexorable eyes at Bonn. What difficulties were 


presented simply by the attainment of the various permesst 
to examine and take copies of the records preserved in the 


‘numerous museums, palaces, villas, and vineyards of Italy! 


How many forms had to be observed, tributes (omaggi) to be 
offered, letters to be written, recommendations and introduc- 
tions to be obtained ; how many hidden rocks to be diploma- 
tically avoided, how many susceptibilities to be spared!” And 
when the work of collection was finished, there was all the 
never-ending trouble of selection, of reproduction, and of 
elucidation. Most unfortunately for the interests of scholar- 
ship, the full execution of the commentary was prevented by 
the action of the publishers. But the preparation and print- 
ing of the facsimiles of the inscriptions was carried out 
with unsurpassable care and accuracy. Ritschl had fortunately 
discovered a highly competent lithographer at Bonn, whose 
services were wholly engaged for the magnum opus. Every 
page of his careful work was revised again and again in proof ; 
on one of the more important of the laws (the bronze tables 
of Heraclea) from forty to fifty hours of patient collation were 
spent. It isno wonder that year by year went by and the great 
work grew but slowly under the master’s hands. At last the 
plates were all prepared ; then followed the labour of print- 
ing, to be watched with unremitting vigilance ; and, finally, 
the preparation of the indices paleographici. This last might 
have appeared a task that could be left in the hands of others ; 
but when the experiment was made, Ritschl found the result 
so unsatisfactory that he had to take it all upon himself. 
But the pains were not wholly unrewarded. As he was 
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patiently collecting the slightly varying forms of the letters, 


and was working ‘at the letter s, the principle which threw 
light upon the whole suddenly flashed upon him ‘as the ray 
of the sun through gloomy clouds,’ and revealed to him at a 
glance the history of the evolution of the Latin alphabet. 

At last, early in 1862, the ‘Prisce Latinitatis Monumenta 
Epigraphica’ was given to the world. It is indeed, as it has 
been well called, monumentum ere perennius. We have once 
for all the epigraphic materials for the history of Latin given 
us with a fidelity which nothing can exceed; the genuine 


sifted from the spurious, the grammatical and other pheno- 
mena collected, and a sure basis laid for researches to which 
later scholars have much to add, but where they will certainly 
find little or nothing to correct. During this period the 
editor was conducting the ‘ Rheinisches Museum,’ lecturing to. 
crowded class-rooms, presiding with never-failing vivacity and 
unerring judgment over the discussions of the seminarium, 
reorganizing and immensely extending the university library, 
though racked all the time with a painful disease in the feet, 
apparently of a neuralgic character, the result of his long 


hours of work in earlier life, which sent him every vacation 
to try some new bath or cure. No wonder that Bonn was 
recognized universally as the most flourishing centre of 
philological activity in Germany, and that repeated efforts, 
some of the most flattering kind, were made to draw away 
its presiding genius to other spheres. None of these seem 
to have tempted him for a moment. To the last, Ritschl was 
singularly free from any self-seeking in money matters ; his 
modest income sufficed for his equally modest needs ; and he 
had by this time struck deep ‘root in the Bonn society, where 
he had at first felt so much of a stranger. Besides, he was 
thoroughly loyal to the Prussian service ; he recognized and 
spoke out with his usual frankness on the undue rigidity of 
its officialism; but he always acknowledged in Prussia the 
head and hope of the German nation, and watched with 
enthusiasm the stages of her progress. Unhappily, the loss 
which he would himself never have inflicted on his adopting 
university was brought about by the mean intrigues and dis- 
honouring jealousies of some within her borders, supported by 
the narrow-minded tyranny of thosein authority. It is needless 
to enter into detail upon the miserable spite and folly which 
cost Bonn so dear. It is quite clear from the documentary 
evidence well given by Professor Ribbeck—though he has added 
little to what was already known to those who had taken the 
trouble previously to inquire into the question—that Ritschl’s 
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colleague Jahn showed base and contemptible ingratitude ; 
that the curator of the university had little sense of either 
the dignity or the impartiality required by his office ; that the 
great majority of the teaching staff were warmly on the side 
of Ritschl ; that the worst offence of which he was guilty was 
an undue tempering of judgment with mercy in the case of 
@ very promising young scholar; and that the insinuations 
recklessly put forward as to the deficiencies in his own method 
of philological training were wholly and ludicrously baseless. 
But the result was the resignation of the most illustrious of 
Prussian professors; a resignation maintained with simple 
dignity in spite of warm confessions of appreciation and 
regret from the highest quarters. In June, 1865, he turned 
his back definitively on the State which he had served with 
such splendid success for nearly forty years. At first he knew 
not whither to betake himself ; but no sooner had the probable 
issue of the proceedings at Bonn been discerned than the 
friends of learning elsewhere had been on the alert to secure 
the famous teacher. Once more, as often in the history of 


_ German letters, there was reason to thank Heaven for the 


existence of the small States. Baden and Bavaria were 
already preparing invitations ; but, thanks to the unfailing 
friendship of Fleckeisen, and the enlightened energy of Von 
Falkenstein, the minister of education, Saxony was first in 
the field. The Leipzig professors warmly seconded the efforts 
of the minister, and Ritschl became the successor of Gottfried 
Hermann. Things had indeed much changed at Leipzig since 
Ritschl had commenced his university career there. The 
death of Hermann had been a blow to the fame of the 
school from which it was far enough from recovering. In 
1859-60 there were only twenty-three students of philology in 
the university. A marked turn for the better had followed 
the appointment of the most brilliant and sagacious of com- 
parative philologists, Georg Curtius; but the number was 
still but seventy. Before Ritschl had been five years at his 
new post the students of philology were ten times as numerous 
as they had been ten years before. The impetus thus given 
has not yet ceased to have its effect, and Leipzig may still 
dispute with Berlin itself the place of pre-eminence in philo- 
logical studies. 

Ritschl more than once expressed the strong conviction 
that after a certain age scholars of eminence should be re- 
lieved from the duty of teaching, and be set free to devote 
themselves entirely to scientific production. ‘The enthusiasm 
for imparting knowledge, he thought, grew less with advancing 
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years, while the impulse to creative activity increased. His 
own experience did not confirm his theories, As compared 
with the Bonn period, his time at Leipzig was one of less 
productive achievement, though certainly not of less numerous 
or important designs. The new edition of the Trinummus, 
the first part of the ‘Neue Plautinische Excurse,’ and the 
collection of the ‘Opuscula’ (which gave him far more trouble 
than he had expected), are the only works of importance 
which date from this time. But his influence as a teacher 
was never so great. Not content with his lectures, and his 
post in the direction of the Royal Seminarium, he founded a 
Societas Philologa, the kernel of which was supplied by the 
more advanced of the students who had followed him from 
Bonn. The unwearied enthusiasm of the teacher proved as 
contagious as usual: to the twelve ordinary members there 
were soon added from thirty to forty extraordinary members, 
an excellent library was gathered, and before long the acta of 
the society were issued in six handsome volumes. Critics 
urged, not without some reason, that there were signs of un- 
ripeness, in spite of the careful revision of the master, in some 
of these youthful productions. But Ritschl, with all his pas- 
sion for exactness, was fully convinced of the truth so little 
recognized in our English universities, that he who would do 
much must be content to be wrong sometimes; that it is 
better to bring up the precious metal mingled with much of 
dross than never to dig at all. And whatever may be the 
permanent scientific value of some of these dissertations, there 
is no question of the stimulating effect upon the pupil in such 
attempts at original research. Brought into close contact with 
“der Alte,’ as he was wont to be lovingly called, they learnt his 
method, and caught something of his love for truth in all her 
forms. And in proportion as his suffering—which, after a short 
respite, returned with increased intensity some five years after 
his removal to Leipzig—debarred him from general society, 
he took the more pleasure in the companionship of his pro- 
mising pupils. All the orders, titles, and distinctions which 
had by this time come flowing in upon him never marred his 
early simplicity of thought and life. To one of his favourite 
pupils, who was struggling to maintain himself by ill-paid 
teaching during his arduous studies, he said, as he announced 
the award of an exhibition, ‘I, too, was a poor parson’s son.’ 
Before the end he was destined to extend his personal influence 
into a new quarter, from which large results may yet be ex- 
pected to proceed. In 1873 a Russian seminary was founded 
at Leipzig, the organization of which was left entirely to his 
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discretion, and the charge of which he himself, with the aid 
of an adjunct, undertook. In this students of Slavonic, not 
exclusively Russian, nationality were trained in the best 
German methods ct philology, with a view to their becoming 
teachers in the Russian gymnasia. The number of the ex- 
hibitioners soon rose to thirty, over whom Ritschl watched 
with never-failing care and interest. When he was obliged to 
give up all active work in connexion with it, the direction 
passed into the hands of two of the most brilliant of his 
pupils ; and the seminary still continues to carry throughout 
the Russian empire those traditions of Ritschl’s teaching 
which have left so deep a mark upon the schools and univer- 
sities of Germany. 

But while Ritschl’s teaching activity was as great and as 
warmly appreciated as ever, and his literary productiveness, 
though somewhat discursive, yet never flagged, his bodily 
powers were rapidly failing. His last effort was the brilliant 
review of Madvig’s ‘Adversaria,’ in the ‘Rheinisches Museum.’ 
On the 31st of October, 1876, ‘after ninety-four semesters 
of not wholly fruitless activity,’ he begged for leave of absence 
from his professional duties; on the night of November 8th 
he died. 

The qualities which made Ritschl so great have perhaps 
been brought out sufficiently in this rapid sketch of his career. 
But summed up in brief they may be stated as follows. As 
a man he retained to the last much of the fresh simplicity of 
a child. There was all a child’s warmth of attachment and 
need of love, coupled however at times with a child's pas- 
sionate indignation when it has found itself deceived or 
betrayed. There was a child’s frank straightforwardness, 
‘mingled not uncommonly with a delight ia innocent little 
diplomacies which served to display acuteness without im- 
perilling. truth. There was a naive love of fame, and an 
eagerness for the approval of others, which contrasts strongly 
with his indifference to any other rewards for his arduous 
labours. In short, nothing seems to have been lacking to blend 
the reverence for his learning with the warmer feeling of per- 
sonal affection. As a scholar his place is all his own. From 
the first his work lay especially in the solution, by a rare 
combination of patience, of method and of insight, of a series 
of problems, some of more, others of less importance, but all 
treated with the same thoroughness, and for the most part 
with irresistibly conclusive logic. In more points than one, 
the scholar who most resembles him is Moritz Haupt. Neither 
has left any one great work on which his reputation can be 
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said to be based; but both made far more valuable contri- 
butions to philological science than many whose editions and 
treatises fill whole shelves in our libraries. Both stamped the 
impress of their personality deep upon the teachers of the 
next generation. But in this respect Ritschl has no rival either 
in Haupt or in any other scholar of his time. At Bonn the 
gap which his removal left could only be filled up, however 
imperfectly, by the appointment of one of his pupils. At 
Leipzig he was succeeded by another pupil, who has added to 
his many services to classical literature the excellent biography 
of his master. As we run over the list of his students at 
Breslau, Bonn, and Leipzig, familiar names present them- 
selves so frequently that it almost seems as if none were lack- 
ing of those who have won for themselves fame of late years 
in philology. When we review the critical editions of Latin 
classics, of which the last thirty years have been so fruitful, 
how large a proportion do we find to be due to the pupils of 
Ritschl! The study of the Latin language has been simply 
revolutionized within the last fifty years. With one of the 
two main agents in that revolution, the comparative method, 
Ritschl was but little concerned; his work lay in a different 
field, and he was far too true a scholar to play with tools which 
he did not feel he could handle as a master. But of the other, | 
the historical method, he is the acknowledged choragus, the. 
enthusiastic preacher, the unrivalled model. 

Those who have devoted themselves to the study and the 
teaching of classical literature are often nowadays bidden 
to set their house in order, and reminded that they must not 
only find room for the physical sciences in the scheme of 
education, but pursue their own teaching and researches in a 
more truly scientific spirit. The warning is not a needless 
one; but neither the doctrine nor the example came first 
from the school of the physicists. What can be done by a 
scrupulously accurate collection of the facts on record, by 
their tentative colligation by hypotheses, and by the repeated 
and candid verification of these hypotheses by the touchstone 
of evidence, has been shown long ago by a series of illustrious 
scholars; and among them all, for patience of research and 
rigorousness of method, no name stands higher than that of 
Friedrich Ritschl. A. 8. WILKINS. 
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Wuew the history of this nineteenth century is thoroughly 
digested and written, its most striking idiosyncrasy must 
surely be the sentimental love existing amongst us for 
reviving everything that is old, when the new thing created 
to represent the old is but a mockery of the past. We in- 
struct our architects to introduce narrow windows into sham 
manorial residences in the suburbs of our metropolis, to 
defend us against imagined arquebuses and phantom free- 
booters ; we instruct our upholsterers to turn gloomy London 
drawing-rooms into still gloomier baronial halls, with straight- 
back chairs and springless sofas. And these fashions have 
their counterpart in the body politic of Europe. Little Greece 
has been raised to a kingdom, and our imagination peoples 
it with Homeric heroes. Rome has been the capital of United 
Italy, and we feel a certain satisfaction in knowing that if not 
the capital of the world, Rome is still the capital of a recog- 
nized power. And now little Servia, with her million and a 
half of inhabitants, has been assisted by the smiles of Europe 
in placing on the head of an Obrenoviteh the crown which 
adorned the brow of a proud race of kings and emperors 
centuries ago, and has reposed for years as a curiosity in the | 
jewel cabinet at Vienna. ' 

It is not to our purpose here to enter into details about © 
those old kings and emperors and the dread they carried into | 
the heart of the weak Eastern Empire ; how Stephen Dushan | 
made himself Czar of Roumelia, and from the mountainous 
basis of Servia spread his power over nearly the whole of the 
Balkan peninsula. The past history of Servia doubtless will 
produce matter of great interest for the antiquarian, but we | 
have now only to deal with the Obrenovitch, whom history 
will put in the same category with Napoleon and Bernadotte, 
the successful adventurers of the age. 

Between the Servia of the past and the Servia of the present 
there is a gulf fixed, equal in intensity if not in time to that 
between Greece of the past and Greece of the present—stretch- 
ing over three hundred and fifty-six years, from the battle of 
Cossovo in 1448, when Amurath II. destroyed Servian inde- 
pendence, to the year 1804, when that independence was again 
awakened by the bravery of the Haidouks under Kara George, 
the ‘ Black Prince’ of Servia. 
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During the closing years of the last century Servia in the 
mountains was very independent of the Turks, who occupied 
the Servian cities and the Servian plains. Nominally the 
country was divided into twelve pachaliks, under a vizier, who 
resided at Belgrade; but the substantial power, the adminis- 
tration of peremptory justice, belonged to the Servians them- 
selves, who, united into families or clans, did pretty much as 
they liked in their mountain fastnesses, and provided the 
tribute was paid the Turks were very civil to the Knez, or 
head of the clan, when business brought him to Belgrade. 

In some districts this headship of the clan was elective, in 
others hereditary ; in the district of Rondnik it was hereditary, 
and Obren was a very fair representative of the Servian Knez; 
he was, in fact, a large farmer, whose herds were driven down 
to be sold in the Austrian marts on the Danube, and on the 
Save. The Turks always paid special marks of attention to 
Obren when he came to Belgrade, for his people always paid 
their tribute regularly, and the vizier was only too glad to buy 
Obren’s fidelity by assisting him in the exportation of his 
cattle. 

Obren the ‘ Knez’ died, leaving one son, Milan, to inherit his 
possessions and his honours, and a widow, who shortly after 
his death consoled herself by marrying a labourer on her late 
husband’s farm, named Techo. Not that she demeaned her- 
self by this at all, for equality of birth, if not of possessions, is 
the fundamental principle of the Servian clanship; to Techo 
she presented three sons, Miloch, Ephrem, and Jovane, the 
first of whom was to found the fortunes of the now royal 
house, and to be ably abetted by the other two. 

Miloch Techo as a young man worked hard in the capacity 
of a farm labourer on his half-brother’s estate in the mountains 
of Rondnik, he drove cattle down to Zara and elewhere for 
sale; and the traveller Pirch, in 1832, tells us that he came 
across an old woman in Servia who had bought pigs from the 
ruling prince in his younger days. Luckily for his future 
fortunes Miloch left his occupation during the war of indepen- 
dence; he went to fight at his half-brother’s side, distinguished 
himself at the siege of Belgrade, and was noticed by the patriot 
leader, Kara George. 

This siege of Belgrade was a horrible affair. When the 
Servians entered the city they wreaked the cooped-up vengeance 
of centuries on the wretched Turks. Those who refused to be 
baptized were killed with lingering tortures, their houses were 
pillaged, and their riches were carried off by the victors to 
the mountains. As a lesson in warfare for a young man of 
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twenty-four it was a sorry one; no wonder in after years 
Miloch became one of the most unscrupulous and tyrannical 
of rulers. 

Then followed the long struggle between the Haidouks and 
the Hospodars, the people and the would-be nobles of Servia, 
a struggle which is scarcely yet at rest. The Haidouks, or 
popular party, was represented by the patriot leader, Kara 
George; the Hospodars, or Knez, who had been greatly 
enriched lately by plundering the Turks, and by years of 


‘special favour from the Turks, were represented by such men 


as Milan Obrenovitch, or son of Obren, as he was called. 

As Prince of Servia, Kara George governed with somewhat 
of a high hand, keeping the Hospodars much in check in a 
manner they had not been accustomed to under Turkish rule ; 
so the discontents wished for a monarchy under which they 
could take the position of nobles. But Servia at heart is one of 
the most democratic, liberty-loving nations of the East—‘ the 
Arabs of Europe,’ as the Mussulmans call them—so they 
coalesced against the Hospodars and supported Kara George, 
whose position was so much like that of the head of a republic. 
On their part the Hospodar faction sent to Napoleon I., but 
Servia did not come under his plans ; then they sent to Russia, 
where they found kindly aid. Meanwhile Kara George sent 
in vain to Austria; he was obliged to give way to circumstances, 
and accepted the command of the Servian army under Russian 
protection, which state of affairs the Turks were bound to 
recognize by the treaty of Bucharest in 1812. The Hospodars 
were for a moment triumphant, but their triumph did not 
last long. 

The years of 1813-14 were most disastrous ones for the 
newly won liberty of Servia. France and Russia were fight- 
ing the while, and the Turks gaining courage poured in upon 
their former vassals in overwhelming numbers. If the 
Servians had been cruel in their sacking of Belgrade in 1804, 
they paid the penalty for it in 1814. The Turks would throw 
children into boiling water as a parody on baptism, the annals 
of ten years of glory were burnt, the senate-house in Belgrade 
was blown up. Prince Kara George fled, and in the month of 
December, 1814, the vizier of Belgrade impaled no less than 
three hundred prisoners; they worked in the fields and at 
the forts in gangs, like brute beasts ; yet there existed a man 
in Servia who was destined, by means curious enough, to 
relieve his countrymen from this distress, and this man 
was the herdsman Miloch Techo, now known as Miloch 
Obrenovitch, for his half-brother Milan was dead, and he 
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had succeeded to his wealth and honours. Miloch had be- 
come waivode of Rondnik, as the Knez was called after the 
war of independence, and at the same time the three brothers 
Techo took the name of Obrenovitch. 

Up in the mountains of Rondnik, in the troublous times of 
1813, Miloch hoarded all the wealth of his dead brother, away 
there in the natural fortresses formed by rugged forest-clad 
mountains; and with this he had every intention of emigrating 
when an opportunity offered itself. However, at Belgrade 
Miloch was received in a most friendly manner by Solyman, the 
vizier, who recognized the importance of having at his side 
a rich and powerful man, who had so much influence up in 
the mountains. The next few years of Miloch Obrenovitch’s 
life are most disgraceful, and in the face of them we almost 
wonder how it is that he has somehow crept into the pages of 
history as a patriot and emancipator of his country. Though 
he is universally admitted to have been tyrannical in his 
dealings and peremptory in his justice, it is seldom recognized 
what a time-serving hypocrite the first of the house of Obreno- 
vitch was. 

Miloch forthwith took the oath to the Turks, and set about 
to assist them in putting down the revolt. 

The picture drawn of the future prince of Servia in his 
konak, or official residence, at Belgrade, gloating over tle 
numerous heads which came in from the mountains, of 
powerful Hospodars who stood in his way, is horrible in the 
extreme. One day his captain and adjutant, Vladistji, was 
present when a lot came in to be washed before being pre- 
sented to the vizier. ‘ Wash them yourself,’ said the captain, 
‘and then give them to the vizier. I will have nothing to do 
with this butchery of my fellow-countrymen.’ Whereupon 
the captain and Miloch quarrelled, and Vladistji had to 
escape to the mountains, and was Miloch’s bitter enemy for 
the rest of his life. 

In the mountains the Haidouks and Hospodars combined 
in keeping up a constant war against the ‘lurks, pouncing 
upon their caravans, and to the Congress of Vienna went a 
white-bearded priest to plead for his country, but in vain. 
Meanwhile Miloch was at Belgrade rejoicing over the head of 
each rival, which was exposed to view over the portal of the 
vizier’s palace. At length, for his services to the Sultan, 
Miloch Obrenovitch was made Overknez of the district of 
Rondnik. He was the richest man in the country, his re- 
sources were unlimited, and now his time had come for 
playing a different card. 
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He set off one day from Belgrade for the mountains, on the 
pretext of buying some cattle, for Miloch kept up his old 
propensities for dealing, and made much money out of it. 
He went straight to some of the patriot leaders, and offered 
them his services and his wealth, if they would consider him 
as their chief, and the Turks were surprised to learn that 
their friend Miloch Obrenovitch had turned against them. 

The revolt was successful, and from Bessarabia, where 
he had been in exile, came back the Black Prince, the hero of 
the former rising. At first Miloch feigned friendship for him, 
called him his comrade in arms, his coadjutor in the cause of 
freedom. But Miloch could not brook so formidable a rival. 
He sent secret information to the Turks of his whereabouts ; 
and Kara George, the patriot prince, the beloved of Servia, 
was murdered in a hut, and his family fled from the country. 

As he had treated the Black Prince, so he treated every 
one that came in his way. Miloch Obrenoviteh literally 
assassinated his way to power; the Hospodars feared him, 
the Haidouks supported him, as their one hope of freedom ; 
and then when his power was thoroughly established he came 
to terms with the Turks, which were very advantageous to 
himself. 

The old town of Kragonievats was his capital; it had in 
former years been the capital of the old kings of Servia, 
though now only a small village of some three hundred houses. 
There he had his konak, which in after years was illumined 
with frescoes by a Servian artist, illustrating passages out of 
the life of Miloch; and as years went on his power grew 
firmer, his position more unassailable. 

The Schuptkina of Servia corresponds in certain broad 
lines to our Parliament. It is a representative assembly, 
which was started in the early days of independence, suc- 
ceeding to a smaller assembly or senate (soviet) of twelve 
men, one from each pashalik. The Schuptkina consisted of 
one hundred and sixty members. The organization of it was 
due to Russian influence; and without asking its advice, 
Kara George had sworn, as now did Miloch Obrenovitch, to do 
no act of national import. 

But throughout the earlier years of his power Miloch had 
succeeded almost entirely in evading one of these general 
Diets, and only the necessity for its acquiescence in his 
actions led him to summon it in January, 1829. Miloch 
had projects then in his mind, and they required to be 
ratified by the assemblage. 

The Schuptkina were held in the church at Kragenievats. 
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Around the building were placed cannon and guards; Miloch 
and his family sat in the centre of the nave; the bishops, 
archimandrites, and archpopes sat in his immediate vicinity, 
and around them were the representatives of the people. 
After the customary religious services, Miloch proceeded to 
give his speech from the throne. He excused himself for the 
murders of his various rivals as absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of peace. He pointed out the advantages Servia 
had already gained during the years of his command, in- 
cluding a comparative freedom from the Turks and the able 
protection of Russia; and he concluded his harangue by 
asking the assembly to draw up a petition to their liege lord, 
the Sultan, asking him to recognize Miloch Obrenovitch as 
the hereditary prince of Servia. 

The assemblage was taken aback at this sudden declara- 
tion; they had looked upon Miloch hitherto more as the 
president of a republic, the richest and most influential man 
amongst them. But they hesitated only for a moment; they 
were. aware of the cannon and the soldiers outside, of the 
Turks ever ready to lend Miloch a helping hand; and more- 
over the majority in the Schuptkina was composed of Hos- 
podars, who desired a monarchy, as likely to place them in a 
more prominent position than members of a republic could 
ever aspire to. 

So the result: was that each man swore to obey Miloch 
Obrenovitch and his heirs as their lawful prince, and to sign 
a petition to their suzerain the Sultan, begging him to 
confirm their decision. After a little debate as to phraseo- 
logy, this petition was drawn up and signed, and then 
handed to Miloch, who thereupon, with a somewhat theatrical 
air, raised the document to his lips, kissed it and said, 
‘Fear nothing; I am the child of the people; I shall never 
forget my origin.’ 

Thus was the house of Obrenovitch raised to the head of the 
Servian nation by the so-called unanimous assent of the Ser- 
vian people. Naturally there was some slight resistance on 
the part of the popular party, but the vizier sent troops from 
Belgrade, and the insurgents were quickly put to the rout, 
and Miloch now, from his exalted position as ruler elect 
of the Servian principality, set to work to calm the mal- 
contents by declaring a Servian constitution ; and a curious 
document it was, blending Greco-Slavic customs into an 
uncongenial whole. All Servians were declared noble and 
equal; each commune was responsible before justice for the 
actions of its inhabitants, and was obliged to make good the 
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equivalent of the thefts committed in its territory, and to 
give up the culprit to the police. The condemned could 
appeal from the tribunal of his own district (natria) to the 
supreme tribunal which was to sit at Belgrade or Kragonievats. 
The police of the roads was given to the Bulouks-bachis, 
each of whom had twelve mounted Momukes under him. 
Sentence of death was to be passed solely by the prince; and 
an annual tribute to the Sultan was arranged for. 

On the 29th of November, 1829, there arrived at the little 
court of Kragonievats a firman from Constantinople, which 
granted the petition of the Schuptkina, and established the 
regeneration of Servia. It gave to the Servians full liberty 
to practise their religious rites, choose judges of their own, 
and administer internally their country with entire indepen- 
dence. All imposts were to be reduced to one tribute ; all 
Turkish property was to be given up to the Servians; they 
were to enjoy freedom of commerce, of erecting schools, 
hospitals, and printing presses; and no Turks were to reside 
in Servia, except in the citadels still held by the Turks, without 
special permission of the Servians. 

There was no mention of Miloch and his claims to be 
considered as hereditary prince in this firman, but another 
arrived in the following year, declaring him to be whatsoever 
the people might wish. 

On the morning of St. Andrew’s day, the anniversary of 
the day on which Kara George had captured Belgrade, Prince 
Miloch called together a vast assemblage, and a Diet to 
assist at his coronation at Belgrade. The peasants from the 
mountains came down, as many as eight thousand of whom, 
who could not get accommodation in the city, slept in tents 
around the town. The vizier was there to hand over to 
Prince Miloch the symbols of office on the level space of 
Vratchar. After the recapture of Belgrade by the Turks in 
1813, the Christians had had to bury their church ornaments 
—nay, even their bells—beneath their churches, for fear of 
losing them, and the faithful during this time had been sum- 
moned to worship by the sound of wooden clappers only. All 
these things were now dug up, and the bells rang out merrily 
to welcome their prince, who was anointed with the oil of the 
Lord by the newly appointed metropolitan of Belgrade. 

Prince Miloch’s position was now unquestionable. From 
this date commences a new era in his existence, and the Ser- 
vians soon realized how little had been gained by changing 
the Turkish yoke for that of a native tyrant. 

Money was the great object of his life henceforth. On the 
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14th of December, 1853, the monopoly of the customs at Bel- 
grade was granted to him, and in proportion to the increase 
of the duties on imports and exports, the balance of Prince 
Miloch’s account with his bankers at Vienna grew and mul- 
tiplied. Prince Miloch was still at heart a farmer, and now 
only looked upon his country as a big estate, teeming with 
cattle fattening for his benefit. Every year he went through 
the principality, choosing pigs, oxen, and sheep for himself, 
which were driven down to Belgrade, and deposited in the 
large stables of the custom-house until such a time as he 
could sell them in the Austrian markets. They were turned 
out to graze on the large tracts of common pasture land on 
the banks of the Save, where each poor family had the right 
to turn out its sheep and goats. But Prince Miloch erected 
hedges round these lands, called them royal pasturages, and 
built his summer palace hard by. The peasants offered some 
resistance to this innovation, but Miloch came down upon 
them with fire and sword, and soon put a stop to their 
ebjections. Then he built large warehouses for salt, the 
monopoly of which commodity he had, but the Save rose one 
day and carried off his buildings, whereupon he grew more 
tyrannical and extortionate than ever. 

Much against his will Prince Miloch had to call a Schuptkina 
in 1834, which met as usual in the church at Kragonievats. 
The question of the imports on commodities was of course 
raised, but Prince Miloch told them to consider carefully their 
demands, and to let him know them on the next St. George’s 
day, when he would hold another Diet. The next St. George’s 
day came and went, but no Diet was ever summoned ; it was 
indefinitely postponed. Some of Prince Miloch’s own friends 
and particular adherents, as a matter of fact, did meet at 
Kragonievats, and this he was pleased in after years to allude 
to as the Diet in question. 

Prince Miloch had two very able coadjutors in plunder—his 
brothers Ephrem and Jovane. They wisely divided Servia into 
three parts, so as to remove any fear of quarrelling. Prince 
Miloch took the northern and most profitable district, and was, 
in fact, the only Servian merchant who had command of the 
Danube. Ephrem had the line of the Save for his border; he 
was an ill-shapen, sickly man, a great reader, and considered 
as the European of his family. Jovane had the southern 
part ; he was greatly addicted to female society, and as long 
as he had plenty of money to meet his requirements he was 
a temperate ruler. 

About this time the Servians began to demonstrate signs 
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of that disaffection which ended in the temporary overthrow 
of the house of Obrenovitch. As a natural result, their prince 
grew more stringent in his police regulations, people were 
forbidden to carry arms, and ammunition was only to be sold 
by a privileged few. One Davidovitch headed a revolt with 
success. The popular party succeeded in getting a new consti- 
tution out of their Prince, with generous promises of amend- 
ment ; but being backed up by Russia, and by agents from 
Stamboul and Wallachia, Prince Miloch soon contrived to 
evade the new regulations. Davidovitch was not long in finding 
his way into prison, and in 1836 the country was in complete 
bondage to Miloch. Money poured into his account at Vienna 
from the sale of cattle and the large duties he thought fit to 
charge. His rule was little milder than that of the Turks. 

Causing sudden changes in the fortunes of individuals was 
a feature in displaying his power in which he especially 
delighted to indulge. To make a captain a valet, or a valet a 
captain, seemed to give the herdsman who had become a 
prince unmitigated satisfaction. The conduct of his court was 
more suited to Constantinople than to a Christian capital ; 
slaves were bought at Stamboul with the ostensible object 
of converting them to Christianity, but whose destination was 
in reality the harems of Belgrade. 

Though Miloch Obrenovitch at this time enjoyed unlimited 
power, his life was not an enviable one. The fear of assassi- 
nation was for ever present before his mind. ‘Two soldiers 
with loaded muskets slept in the ante-room; his own peculiar 
favourite, Major Anastase, was always in his bedroom; and 
oftentimes would he awake at night seized with a sudden dread 
that he was being attacked. 

The English plenipotentiary at Belgrade, Colonel Hodges, 
got a commercial treaty signed between England and Servia. 
Servian metals, skins, charcoal, and wood were to be sent to 
England in exchange for the goods of Birmingham and Man- 
chester; but then all the English things were left in thie 
custom-houses on the Danube, and sold by Prince Miloch at 
his own monopoly price. 

If any foreign power protested with him, Prince Miloch at 
once gave way. Russia did so, and he forthwith produced a 
new constitution, to be evaded like its predecessors. ‘The ex- 
asperation of the people grew intense ; it wanted but a little to 
fan the flame of an open revolt; and thus it came to pass. 

There stood before the prince’s palace at Kragonievats a 
pear tree, a time-honoured one, revered by the superstitious 
people like a Druid’s oak. On this pear tree Prince Miloch 
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was wont to hang conspirators, and hence it was looked upon as 
asymbol of tyranny. As its branches began to die and wither 
from age, people talked amongst themselves. They began to 
hope it might be typical of the Obrenovitch dynasty ; so when 
in the autumn of 1838 a hurricane blew it down, the people at 
once accepted the omen as a favourable one. ‘ Let our coun- 
try be free,’ they shouted, and from this trivial circumstance 
commenced the revolt. 

Prince Miloch dared not leave his palace, which was strongly 
fortified ; and through his dominions spread the insurrection, 
whilst he was almost powerless to act. 

On the 1st of June, 1839, Prince Miloch decided to abdicate 
in favour of his eldest son Milan, a general favourite with the 
people. During this transaction the Turkish suzerainty was 
net much considered, the easy-going Mussulman letting the 
Servians do exactly as they liked if their tribute was paid ; and 
if the banner of the crescent did float over a few castles in 
Servia, the people cared but little about it, and when it did 
appear at their national festivals, it was insulted as often as 
not. Just now, when the revolt was going on, the Turks took 
no step whatsoever on either side, looking on from their citadel 
with amusement at the national festivities which went on at 
Belgrade to celebrate the deposition of Prince Miloch. 

A national Schuptkina was summoned to Belgrade, Princes 
Milan and Michel, sons of Miloch Obrenovitch, were selected as 
joint rulers with greatly restricted powers. Prince Miloch 
himself was ordered to set off at once from Servia, and there 
was something quite theatrical in his departure. He shed 
tears as he was led by the senate to the banks of the Save, 
where a boat was in readiness to convey him across to Wal- 
lachia. He spoke in a pathetic address of his dear Servia, and 
of the grief he experienced in thus leaving it; and well he 
might regret quitting a country which had raised him from 
the position of a peasant earning sixpence a day to the rank 
of a prince with a million and a half of ducats safe in the 
bank of Vienna. Then he stepped with a dignified mien into 
the boat ; for no one knew how to assume that air better than 
Miloch, Prince of Servia. His stature was large and command- 
ing, his head was large and indicative of mental power, though 
his general appearance was marred by a great swelling on his 
left cheek. 

After his departure from Servia, Milan and Michel 
Obrenovitch held for nearly three years a very precarious 
tenure of office. ‘There was the son of Kara George and his 
party anxious for an opportunity to return to power, and to 
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avenge the death of the liberator of Servia; there was Prince 
Miloch himself just across the border, agitating for a return. 
Hence the two brothers had but little peace during their 
interval of power. In 1842 they were driven out of the 
country and Kara Georgeovitch, ‘the son of the Black Prince 
George,’ was elected to rule over the country. Without any 
difficulty a firman was obtained from the Sultan ratifying the 
appointment. 

Later events of Servian history are known to all, yet a 
summary of them will serve to place the fortunes of the house 
of Obrenovitch more plainly before our eyes. In 1856, after 
the Crimean war, in which Servia took no active part, by the 
treaty of Paris the principality was removed from the protec- 
tion of Russia, and placed under the collective guarantee of 
the contracting parties in that treaty. Three years later 
there was another revolution in Servia, the house of Obreno- 
vitch was again restored, and during the few years of Prince 
Michel Obrenovitch’s rule the country flourished. For the 
Obrenovitch were not like the Stuarts or the Bourbons, they 
were content to go with the times. The Servians delighted 
in Prince Michel, the first enlightened ruler they had had, and 
great were the lamentations when he was murdered in the 
forest of Topchidere, near Belgrade, the summer residence of 
the princes. 

His nephew, Prince Milan, now king, was placed under the 
protection of the Schuptkina, and under the immediate tutelage 
of Colonel Blasnavitch until he was of age. In 1869 the 
house of Obrenovitch was formally recognized by the rest of 
Europe as hereditary princes of Servia; and after the Berlin 
treaty in 1878 all connection with Turkey was declared to be 
at an end. J. THEODORE BENT. 


Art. VII.—The War in Egypt. 


‘Ye take too much upon you, ye sons of Levi.’ 
Eneuanp has been engaged for the last two months in the most 
considerable campaign she has undertaken since the Crimean 
war; and the English people have been looking on almost 
as quietly and apathetically as if Sir Garnet Wolseley and 
his 30,000 men had merely gone, like other travellers, to 
see the country, and cut their names on the monuments. 
The British fleet did indeed cut its name in very legible 
characters on the forts of Alexandria, and the news of the 
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bombardment certainly called up a little excitement and 
enthusiasm at home. It was gratifying to find that our un- 
tried ironelads and huge guns could do their work after 
all, and for a day or two there was a general disposition 
to sing ‘Rule Britannia.’ But weeks of police business at 
Alexandria, varied with an occasional reconnaissance of the 


. enemy’s lines, constituted a decided bathos after the heroic ~ 


episode of the bombardment, and English interest flagged 
again; and even the movements by the Freshwater Canal, 
the engagements at Kassaseen, and the crowning victory at 
Tell-el-Kebeer, failed to rouse it. Going about London, one 
heard but little talk of the war, and what little there was 
could not be called animated. People do not seem to have 
taken very strong views about it, and it was rare to hear the 
action of the Government either well praised or well abused. 
The reason of this apathy was partly the absence of excite- 
ment which results from the certainty of eventual success, 
and partly the fact that England had not made up its mind 
about the war. There was and is an uncomfortable suspicion 
at the bottom of many minds that we were not fighting but 
bullying, and until the suspicion is fairly uprooted, people 
cannot be anything but half-hearted. They remember that 
there was a time in our own history when a parliament 
insisted on controlling the taxation of the nation it re- 
presented, and, on the right of control being denied and 
resisted, disputed the point even to the issue of civil war; 
and they remember that this parliamentary struggle, even 
though it ended in a military tyranny, was a natural and 
legitimate endeavour to extend and strengthen the liberties of 
the people. And remembering this, they cannot but pause 
and take time for thought, when they are told that it is with 
a similar national movement that we have been fighting; 
that the Egyptian Parliament, too, presented its Petition of 
Right, and demanded to vote its own supplies ; that a foreign 
executive, representing no section of the Egyptian people, 
denied this right and withstood this demand; and that the 
violence which followed was only the natural expression of 
a people’s independence. If the Chamber of Notables was 
only within its right in demanding the power of voting the 
Budget, and if Araby was the Cromwell who sought by arms 
to assert that right which the Chamber could not obtain by 
peaceful and constitutional methods—then surely we have been 
at war with what we should be in league with? The inquirer 
cannot leave the matter there ; he must satisfy himself whether 
indeed a Liberal Government could possibly be trampling upon 
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those very rights and liberties abroad which it is so proud of 
at home, whether Mr. Gladstone, who said we had no business 
in Egypt, who denounced useless and irritating intervention 
in the affairs of other nations, and above all, who is the 
champion of Italian freedom, the defender of the oppressed 
Bulgarian, the saviour of the rackrented Irish peasant, whose 


name in short is identified with the cause of freedom wherever | 


and whenever it needs a protector—whether Mr. Gladstone 
could really have employed the might of England to suppress 
an Egyptian struggle for liberty. 

The perplexed Englishman, who would fain understand 
this seeming contradiction of every preconceived idea, turns 
to the many books which the Egyptian imbroglio has brought 
into the advertisement sheets of the newspapers, in the hope 
of an explanation; but he only discovers that ‘in the multi- 
tude of counsellors there is safety,’ perhaps, but certainly 
confusion. Perhaps he has the courage to attack the blue 
books: he finds a beautiful and well-ordered account of the 
beneficent influence which England and France, like a benign 
Dual Providence, have always exerted on Egyptian affairs. 
Yet he cannot but notice that, in spite of it all, the condition 
of the country does not seem to have improved much, nor does 
the Dual Providence appear to be regarded with the admi- 
ration and gratitude to which it is entitled. Then he 
reads Mr. Blunt’s and Sir William Gregory’s letters to ‘The 
Times,’ and learns that the temporary infprisonment of the 
mutinous colonels was a parallel to the seizure of the five 
members by Charles I.; that there was a Cromwell and a 
Hampden and a determined national movement for liberty in 
Egypt. Again, in ‘The Belgium of the East,’ which Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold has edited, the inquiring mind is plied 
with extracts from the Cairo and Alexandria correspondents 
of half the papers, with the aim and object of upsetting the 
consular views, and demonstrating the virtue and integrity of 


‘the National Party in Egypt. Mr. De Leon’s ‘Egypt under 


its Khedives,’ with its temperate view of everything, allays 
somewhat the fears excited by Mr. Jerrold and Mr. Blunt, 
and Mr. Dicey’s ‘ Nineteenth Century’ articles almost restore 
the reader’s self-complacency; when a’sensational pamphlet by 
Mr. J. Sevmour Keay, called ‘ Spoiling the Egyptians,’ brings 
all the old suspicion back again; even the ex-Khedive Ismail 
turns out to be a much-injured and long-suffering martyr, 
and the only sinners in the Egyptian crisis are the Consuls 
and Controllers-General. ‘The tangle seems worse con- 
founded than ever ; facts are set up by one author only to be 
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knocked down by the next, and the question, ‘ What is 
truth?’ is all that the investigator has breath to ask at 
the end of his inquiry into the real causes and rights of the 
contest. 

There is, however, a residue of truth common to all 
authorities, and with a little caution and distrust of them all 
we can sift out a good deal of the personal element and separate 
the actual facts upon which such varied opinions have been 
founded. 

The immediate and ostensible cause of the war, as set forth 
in the speeches of the Government and in Lord Granville’s 
dispatch of July 11th, was the military tyranny, whereby 
order and good government were overthrown in Egypt, to the 
serious endangering of our communications with India through 
the Suez Canal. The allegations of the Government un- 
doubtedly show a fair casus belli. Our interest in the Suez 
Canal is beyond dispute. Besides our share in its ownership, 
and our enormously preponderating share in its traffic—a 
traffic that amounts to a seventh of the commerce of the 
world, and of which four-fifths are British—the Suez Canal is 
the shortest way to our Indian empire, and, as such, comes 
prominently into the considerations of our foreign policy. On 
commercial grounds we have ample reason to interfere in 
whatever affects Egypt and the Canal, and in no less degree 
are we bound to take care that our ships of war and trans- 
ports shall always find the Canal open to them. A hostile 
Egypt could at any time render the Canal impassable; and 
we are therefore also bound to see that Egypt shall not be 
hostile, or, if hostile, shall not have the power of blocking the 
Canal. In the present instance we found a decidedly hostile 
Egypt, a large army commanding the centre of the Canal, 
and no sign of any possible compromise. In such a case 
England could not help interfering in self-defence. The land- 
ing of our troops at Alexandria, and the bringing of regiments 
from India (which is at least as much interested in the ques- 
tion as England), are the necessary consequences of a hostile 
attitude in the Egyptian army. The bombardment of the 
Alexandrian forts is a distinct question. The war would have 
taken place quite irrespectively of the bombardment, which 
was an act of self-defence on the part of our fleet against 
certain menacing preparations of the Egyptian engineers. 
Araby persisted in an endeavour to block the approach to 
Alexandria against our fleet in the defiance of the commands 
of the Khedive and the Sultan, and in violation of his 
own promises; to allow him to succeed would not only 
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be to permit a serious obstacle to be set in our way to 
the Suez Canal, but would also be placing the fleet in un- 
necessary danger. We maintain that in the interests of 
our India route we have a right in Alexandrian waters ; Araby 
endeavoured to make our position there untenable; whereupon 
we knocked his fortifications about his ears. The bombardment 
was perfectly justifiable, and the destruction of forts which 
have long been deemed a menace to England is no matter of 
regret. 

Our interference in Egyptian affairs was prompted, how- 
ever, by other considerations besides our commercial and 
military interests in the Suez Canal. We have occupied an 
indefinite but undisputed position in relation to the dynasty 
of Mohammad Aly ever since its constitution in the Conven- 
tion of 1841. That position, one of quasi-protector and 
adviser, has been repeatedly confirmed since then; and it 
was in pursuance of that position, and the rights which we 
rightly or wrongly assumed to belong to it, that we took the 
leading part, in conjunction with France, in deposing the ex- 
Khedive Ismail in 1879 and establishing the present Khedive 
Towfeek under a Dual Protectorate. This new arrangement 
and the steps which followed, such as the Decree of Liquida- 
tion, in which the Great Powers participated, acquired the 
character of international engagements. We were pledged, 
not only to the Khedive, but to the Powers, to uphold the 
government we had set up and to carry out the arrangements 
it had made with the creditors of various nationalities. Above 
all, we were pledged to joint action with France, who had 
taken the initiative in the whole of the transactions which 
brought about the new Dual Protectorate, and whom we were 
bound to support in the very energetic action she took through 
the agency of M. de Bligniéres. It will perhaps be replied that 
France has taken a different view of these joint engagements, 
and has retired from every position she formerly insisted upon 
occupying; but this can hardly be urged as a serious argu- 
ment, any more than the French occupation of Tunis can be 
held up as a worthy example for our guidance. Our concern 
in this article is not with France, but with England ; and we 
shall therefore say no more about a line of conduct which it 
is difficult to discuss without hard words. It is enough for us 
that England was bound in honour to fulfil certain pledges— 
rash pledges, as we believe, but not the less binding upon us 
—towards the European Powers, towards France, and towards 
the Khedive ; and that those pledges were in danger of viola- 
tion by the course of events in Egypt. 
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In the face of these facts, and the repeated assurances of 
the Government that we have gone to Egypt for no selfish 
purposes, but simply to restore order and good government 
and fulfil our engagements towards Europe and the Khedive 
—assurances which have been fully accepted and believed 
abroad, where the good faith of Mr. Gladstone is perfectly 
understood, and valued in proportion to the discredit which 
foreign governments were compelled to attach to the assur- 
ances of the late administration—it is a little amusing to 
hear the Conservative press indulging in scoffs at the ‘ Jingo’ 
policy of the Government. If they knew what ‘Jingo’ means 
—and no party ought to know it better—they would scarcely 
apply the term to the recent war, where there is no trace of 
the ridiculous brag and gold lace display and brutal desire 
to fly at everybody’s throat in which Jingoism rejoices. Our 
expedition to Egypt was not a fillibuster’s raid, such as Lord 
Salisbury loves, but a forcible restoration of order in com- 
pliance with international pledges; and it is a little hard that 
the Government should be taunted for fulfilling, most un- 
willingly ahd only when confronted with sheer necessity, 
those engagements to which the Jingo Foreign Minister, 
among his other indiscretions, bound his own and subsequent 
Ministries. It was Lord Salisbury who set up the ‘ Control’ 
in Egypt, and it is to Lord Salisbury’s ‘Control’ that we owe 
the present war. Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party never 
liked this meddling policy in Egypt, and those who would 
attach any political significance to Mr. Goschen’s share in 
the transactions must be very imperfectly acquainted with 
the right hon. member for Ripon’s position in the councils of 
his party. Mr. Gladstone disapproved of the plan of lending 
semi-official financiers to the ex-Khedive from the first ; and 
when Mr. Cave was sent out in 1876, the Liberal leader 
warned the House of, Commons that such interference might 
‘entail upon us still greater difficulties and mix us up still 
further with a heavier responsibility for a portion of the 
internal government of Egypt. When we have begun,’ he 
said, ‘with one portion of the internal government of Egypt, 
we may come to occupy the whole ground by a series of 
degrees not difficult to contemplate.’ That Mr. Gladstone’s 
views on the subject have not changed since then is proved 
by his speech on the Vote of Credit on the 24th of last July. 
He traced the present state of things to the gradually in- 
creasing influence of our Controllers in Egypt, against whose 
appointment he had always remonstrated: ‘It is by giving 
advice, time by time, and step by step, that we have arrived 
NO. CLII. 26 
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at the present position.’ He characterized the establishment 
of the revived Control of 1879 as the most ‘ extraordinary 


interference with the affairs of a foreign country that could 


be conceived ;’ and Sir Charles Dilke added on the following 
evening (July 25th) that ‘whereas the Control of 1876 [under 
the Goschen-Joubert Decree] was merely administrative, that 
of 1879 brought the Controllers-General into relation with 
the political elements of the country. The late Government 
had virtually taken the government of Egypt into their own 
hands.’ 

- But, little as the Liberal party approved of the proceedings 
of the French and English Governments in Egypt, when they 
came into power they found their hands tied. ‘This was not 
a case like the Affghan or Transvaal wars, where we could 
repudiate the Jingo policy of the late Government without 
breaking our word to other nations. In the case of Egypt 
the harm was done irrevocably, and no reversal of Lord 
Salisbury’s finger-in-every-pie policy could’ be attempted. 
The present Government found themselves bound in honour 
to support an arrangement which they had always regarded 
with mistrust and disapproval, and which, as they foresaw 
it would, brought them eventually into still more serious 
complications. Lord Granville and Sir Edward Malet did 
not aggravate the situation; they simply carried out the 
ged to which Lord Salisbury and the Rivers-Wilson and 

e Bligniéres Control had pledged them, and with regard to 
which they had absolutely no choice. The result was the war ; 
and the author of the war was that Conservative Government 
which first set the ball rolling. The present Ministers, we 
know, take no pleasure or credit in the matter. They are in 
sympathy with the avowed aims of the movement which the 
engagements of their predecessors stirred into rebe!lion and 
compelled them to suppress. Mr. Gladstone {would much 
sooner be guiding and helping the Egyptian National Party 
than repressing its excesses; but he had no more voice in the 
matter than a member of a firm has in a partner’s defalea- 
tions. The Egyptian trouble is one of those inheritances 
which the late Government have been so liberal in bequeath- 
ing, and all we have to do is to honour the bond. 

The real origin of the war is found in the interest acquired 
in the revenues of Egypt by a body of English and French 
speculators. The ruinous history of the Egyptian National 
Debt, or, as we should prefer to call it, the personal obligations 
of the ex-Khedive Ismail, is well known. In ten years Ismail 
yan up a debt of about €0 millions, which soon grew to 90. 
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The money was borrowed in various loans from French and 
English firms at exorbitant interest. No loan cost less than 
12 per cent. per annum, and some reached nearly 27 per cent. 
This is estimated on the nominal sum; but it must be remem- 
bered that the Khedive never received anything like 90 millions. 
The loans were floated at different prices, seldom very high; 
the stockbrokers or usurers who negotiated them received their 
handsome commissions ; and all the Khedive got was 45 out 
of the 90 millions. Having got 45 millions and been debited 
with 90 millions, the Khedive paid back 35 millions in in- 
terest in the ten years preceding 1875, when Sir Stephen 
Cave made his report. Since then the country has been 
paying, with short interruption, on an average some five 
millions a year in interest; in 1877 the interest of the debt 
amounted to 7} millions out of a total revenue of 9} millions. 
Altogether, for the 45 millions the ex-Khedive received, Egypt 
has paid back in fifteen years 60 millions in interest! It 
should be added that Egypt has almost nothing to show for 
all this money, except some railways, docks, and breakwaters, 
and the eight millions or so which went tothe Suez Canal. The 
rest has simply been lost: lost in interest, in extravagance, 
and in abortive public works. ‘Ten millions well laid out would 
have done more for the country than the vast sum of nearly 
ten times ten millions with which it is now burdenel. The 
country got next to nothing out of it; the Khedive squandered 
part ; but most of the money went into the pockets of French 
and English brokers and speculators. 

It is as well to bear in mind the true character of this huge 
Egyptian debt. for it has a good deal to do with the just 
formation of an opinion on our Egyptian policy. That policy 
has been almost exclusively in the interest of the bondholders, 
for whom much commiseration was expressed when Egypt for 
a time suspended payment of their dividend. Our opinion is 
different: ‘The original holders of Egyptian bonds have very 
little to complain of, since they received for many years twice 
the interest that any reasonable man, not on the Exchange 
expects to get. The ex-Khedive, on the other hand, had a 
good deal to complain of; for, after making the hardest 
possible terms with him, and giving him little more than half 
the nominal loan at prodigious interest, the bondholders had 
him deposed, because what everybody foresaw must happen 
did happen, and the Egyptian revenue proved insufficient to 
enable the ex-Khedive to meet his ruinous engagements. 
Ismail cannot, however, claim much compassion ; he walked 
into ruin with his eyes open, and when he found there was no 
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more money to be borrowed, instead of meeting his bankruptcy | 
honestly and frankly, he shuffled and intrigued and threw 
every obstacle in the way of a fair settlement of his difficulties.’* 
It was a case of Greek meeting Greek, and the Khedive got 
the worst of it; for which his innocent and unbenefited 
country now suffers. 

The interest on the debt was more than Egypt could afford 
to pay, and the verge of bankruptcy was reached. England 
was appealed to by the bondholders to interfere on their 
behalf, but Lord Derby refused to exert any official in- 
fluence upon the financial straits of Egypt. It would have 
been well if the Foreign Office had. kept strictly to this 
wise resolve. There was no reason why England should 
interfere. When a bubble company smashes, or South 
American shares dissolve into thin air, the English Govern- 
ment does nothing, although often substantial injustice and 
the ruin of innocent people ensues. In the case of Egypt, 
the bondholders were not so much ordinary investors as 
speculative intermediaries, who deserved whatever they got 
and no more, and were used to risking their doubtful gains in 
unsound ventures. There was no moral pretext for interven- 
tion on behalf of an usurious speculation. When Turkey, like 
Saul among the prophets, for reasons of its own, actually 
remonstrated with us, in an early stage of the debt, for allow- 
ing the Khedive to saddle his country’s revenues with heavy 
foreign loans, and forbade its vassal to negotiate any further 
obligations of the kind, we took no action whatever, but let 
the Khedive go to ruin his own way. And if we would not 
interfere to save Egypt from the bloodsuckers, surely we would 
not move our diplomacy to help them to suck? This, however, 
is precisely what the late Government did do. Instead of 
letting an entirely unpolitical financier go out to report on 
the capabilities of the Egyptian revenue and arrange the 
liquidation, Lord Salisbury sent out one government official 
after the other, not qué officials but qué financiers, it is true, 
dut with the inevitable effect of making Egypt take them for 
English plenipotentiaries. And although those emissaries, 
Cave, Goschen, Rivers Wilson, Auckland Colvin, and the rest, 
were engaged in a private arrangement between the Khedive 
and his creditors, and (except the first two )were paid servants 
of the Egyptian Government, they and their French colleagues 
received nevertheless the strenuous support and influence 
of the British and French consuls. What was once almost 
j vivate, then semi-ofticial, became absolutely official when the 
* ‘Egypt,’ p. 183. By Stanley Lane-Poole. (Samys.n Low and Co. 1881.) 
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Consul-General in 1877 was allowed to use the name ot 
England in pressing the demands of the bondholders, and 
finally Lord Granville himself, in this very year, writes of 
‘the pecuniary interests for which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have been acting.’ England and France lend officials, 
unofficially, to superintend Egyptian finances, and then sup- 
port these unofficial emissaries with the official influence of 
the Consuls-General; thus turning the loan of servants into 
the imposition of masters, and making the agents of the 
bondholders the representatives of England and France. 

We do not propose to weary our readers by recapitulating 
the varied history of the European administration in Egypt; 
the story may be read in every book or article on the present 
crisis. What we have to remember is that the Control in its 
various phases and shapes existed simply for the purpose 
of making Egypt pay the interest on its debt. There was 
doubtless the consideration that it was for the good of Egypt 
to get rid of the burden of debt as quickly as possible, and 
that European officials were more likely to be just and fair in 
the regulation and levying of the taxes than the Turkish caste 
in whose hands most of the administration of Egypt was 
formerly placed. But the Controllers were primarily the 
agents of the bondholders, and their proceedings were regulated 
by the interests of their clients. The country was in fact in 
the hands of trustees in bankruptcy, only the trustees were 
more zealous than ordinarily in the creditors’ cause. 

In spite of the anomalous position of the Control—at once 
the agent of the bondholders, the paid servant of the Kbedive, 
and the nominee and protéyé of the British and still more the 
French Foreign Office—its influence might have been wholly 
beneficial to Egypt. From time immemorial there have been 
complaints of the infamous mode of levying taxes usual in 
Egypt, of the maladministration of justice, of the oppression 
of the fellaheen. European administration, although nominally 
confined to finances, would probably, it was felt, introduce a 
new order of things and bring in a happy era for the down- 
trodden peasant. There seems to be a general disposition 
now to take it for granted that this happy era had arrived, 
and that the Control was working a most beneficial change 
in the condition of the fellaheen, when recent disturbances 
interrupted its operation. We should be glad to believe that 
such was the case; the only excuse, indeed, for imposing a 
body of European tax-gatherers upon the Egyptians would be 
that they gathered the taxes better, more regularly, justly, 
and equably, without the old native adjuncts of the bribe and 
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the bastinado. But there have not been wanting writers in 
England who have disputed the beneficial effects of the Control. 
Colonel Osborn in ‘The Contemporary Review’ of last January 
declared that it was not at all a millennium that was dawning 
in Egypt under the auspices of the Control, but rather an 
epoch of jealousy and discontent— 


Indubitably there would be a countercheck to these feelings if it were 
in the power of the European Control largely to ameliorate the hard lot 
of the mass of the people; but this it is altogether powerless to effect. 
The members of the Control do not themselves come into contact with 
the population: they have to act through native subordinates . . . So far 
as the Egyptian fellah is concerned the sole difference which the existence 
of the European Control makes to him is that the exactions formerly 
levied upon him in the name of the local Pasha, are now extorted from 
him in the name and on the authority of the European Control. 


It is clear that if we must take upon ourselves the invidious 
task of tax-collecting, we should at least see that it is well 
done. Personal supervision, however, was wanting, and 
hence it is alleged that the old cruelty and extortion went on 
just as much under the European control as under the personal 
rule of Ismail. According to our own blue books the taxes 
were constantly levied for six months, nine months, and even 
a whole year in advance. The British Consul-General, Mr. 
Vivian, reports in July, 1877— 


The money required (£2,074,975) was fully paid up yesterday. . . . ButI 
fear that these results may have been achieved at the expense of ruinous 
sacrifices to the peasantry, by forced sales of growing crops, and by col- 
lecting the taxes in advance. All this must be wrung in some shape or 
other from a country already crushed by taxation, while the native em- 
ployés . . . have been sacrificed to the exigency of the coupon, and their 
pay is heavily in arrear. . . . Meanwhile I fear the European Administra- 
tion may be unconsciously sanctioning the utter ruin of the peasantry— 
creators of the wealth of the country ; for which I hold that Englishmen 
are incurring a serious responsibility. 


In July, and again in October, 1879, our Consul-General’s 
reports from the interior speak of the ‘pressure’ required 
to get in the taxes, and state that the ‘demands upon the 
fellah are so numerous that he is at a loss which to satisfy 
first,’ that it was ‘impossible adequately to describe the 
wretched state of the poor persons driven with their cattle to 
the market and followed by their families, and that ‘the 
fellaheen are represented as being oppressed and severely 
and cruelly treated, the whip and bastinado being the necessary 
concomitants of every demand for the payment of taxes.’ + 


* Parliamentary Papers, 1879. Egypt, No. 2, pp. 72-3. 
t Ibid., 1880. Egypt, No. 1. pp, 19, 48, 118. 
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These are statements of Her Majesty’s Consul-General, 


always a firm upholder of the Control; and others couched in 
almost identical terms might be quoted from page after page 
of the blue books. It certainly seems that European control 
had not done much towards improving that oldest of Egyptian 
abuses, irregular and oppressive taxation. 

It is true that all these statements, except the last, refer to 
the old Control, before the deposition of the Khedive Ismail ; 
and it may be argued that the efforts of the Controllers were 
frustrated by the craftiness of the Khedive; and there can be 
no manner of doubt that he did put every obstacle in the way 
of the reform of the taxation. Yet Mr. Dicey holds that the 
old Control possessed more power than the new Protectorate 
of 1879, and it is difficult to believe that they had not the 
ability to put a stop to such wrong-doing as is recorded in 
the despatch just quoted. Anyhow, up to the end of 1879 
there was clearly no improvement in the condition of the 
fellaheen; so it must have been under the revived Control or 
Protectorate that the amelioration so often referred to in the 
House of Commons took place. As we have no ofiicial reports 
to go upon for this period, it is rather difficult to understand 
the change. The new Control had no more direct influence 
over the collection of taxes than the old; the Controller in 
the French case was the same person, and it was he who took 
the lead, at all events in the first year. And it is only in the 


first year that any good can have been done by the Control; ~ 


for Sir Edward Malet agrees with Sir Auckland Colvin in 
dating the ‘ inefticiency of the Control’ from the paralysis of 
government which was brought about by the military revolt 
of February, 1881. ‘There was thus only about a year in 


which the improvement in the condition of the fellaheen could. 


have taken place ; while both before and after that year the 
taxes were levied in the old brutal way. Unfortunately, it is 
just this miraculous year 1880 which is almost entirely 
omitted from the blue books on Egypt; and in the absence 
of definite information we are obliged to fall back upon the 
conflicting opinions of travellers, who generally depend upon 
Europeans for their information, and are naturally disposed 
to believethe best of the government of their friends, co-religion- 
ists, andfellowcountrymen. We are ourselves strongly disposed 
in the same direction ; we believe that a European govern- 
ment must be better in the long run for the people than a 


native government; at least, until that native government has © 
passed through a long apprenticeship and shaken off the old | 


corrupt habits of Eastern rule; and we have no doubt that 
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wherever the taxes were levied under direct European inspec - 
tion they were levied justly and impartially. But the fact is 
_ they were never, or very seldom, subjected to any European 
supervision. The Control received the money, but it did not 
collect it; and there is very little if any evidence that a 
change took place in the mode of collection from the old in- 
human method referred to by our Consul-General in October, 
1879, when the new Control was just about to commence its 
work of ‘ameliorating the condition of the fellaheen.’ In- 
directly, European influence probably checked somewhat of 
the ancient barbarity and roguery; but even for this the 
proofs are wanting ; and it is by no means certain that there 
was any change whatever in the state of the fellaheen up to 
the date of the war. Colonel Gordon, who knows Egypt better 
than most men, said, in ‘The Times’ (Jan. 6, 1882), ‘It is 
reiterated over and over again that Egypt is prosperous and 
contented. I do not think it has altered at all, except in 
improving its finances for the benefit of the bondholders. . . . 
_The prisons are as full of unfortunates as ever they were, 
the local tribunals are as corrupt.’ This was written after 
six years of European administration, during which Egypt 
had been flooded with English and other clerks and surveyors, 
the old employés had been ousted, and the sweetness and light of 
Western civilization allowed exclusive sway! In one instance, 
at least, the influence of the Control was exerted, not in 
favour of the peasants, but against them. The repudia- 
tion of the Mukabala law, under which the fellaheen were 
redeeming in perpetuity half their land-tax, was the work 
of Sir Rivers Wilson and the Control; and the millions 
which had been contributed by the peasants for this object 
were boldly confiscated by a commission over which two 
Englishmen presided, in the face of the Khedive’s solemn 
engagement never to reimpose the commuted half of the tax. 
The half is now reimposed; the peasants’ money—nominally 
£17,000,000, certainly at least £10,000,000—is lost; and all 
the compensation they are to get is £150,000 a year, raised 
upon other landholders. This ‘ very inadequate compensa- 
tion,’ as Mr. Dicey calls it, about 1} per cent., was wrung 
from the Controllers by the representations of Nubar Pasha 
and some Greeks who had bought land at the reduced assess- 
ment. If the fellaheen had not had these powerful allies, 
they would have had no compensation whatever, for ‘the 
Controllers insisted that the Commission ought not even to 
take these claims into consideration, but ought to leave the 
settlement of the Mukabala debt to be arranged at some 
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future period between the government and its subjects; ” * 
because they wanted all the available receipts for the satisfac- 
tion of the bondholder’s demand! There has been a great 
deal of very tall talk lately about the ‘international engage- 
ments’ which the Control fell in upholding, but we remember 
no reference to a simple national engagement between the 
ex-Khedive and his poor peasantry, which the Control itself 
broke and dishonoured. 

If the Control did little to amend the condition of the 
fellaheen, neither did it succeed in ingratiating itself with 
the professional classes. We should not blame the Con- 
trol for the wholesale substitution of European clerks for 
the old native ones if it could be shown that they really did 
their work well, and were worth their salaries. A good many 
of them, however, did nothing; a vast proportion were in- 
capacitated from effective supervision by their ignorance of 
Arabic; but all of them were well paid. The pay was, indeed, 
nothing very extraordinary, but it was far more than a Copt 
or Armenian would get for doing the same work (under 
European supervision), perhaps no worse than the English 
clerk, and the natives naturally objected to seeing something 
like half-a-million going out of their taxes every» year inio- 
the pockets of the bondholders’ clerxs—for the Gontro] was 
nothing else. Salaries of nearly £400,090 -to . officials’ woo 
drew an annual dividend of nearly £4,000,000 seems rather 
an extravagant charge for collection! Even Mr. De Leon, 
who takes a wonderfully moderate and gentle view of the 
Control, says— 

It really does not seem just, either to the old officials and employés, or 
to ‘the gentleman in difficulties’ to whose relief they are called, that 
many of the higher officials should receive the salaries of British ministers 
of State, and that clerks should be paid in pounds what they got in crowns 
in England.... Sitting at Shepheard’s table d'hote one day, I saw six of 
these new employés side by side, whose collective salaries amounted to 
more than £20,000 per annum, and but four out of the six held high posi- 
tions, the other two being merely clerks in departments. Many of these 
gentlemen, doubtless very capable at home, verify the truth of Lord 
Bacon’s axiom, that ‘he that goeth abroad without understanding the 
language, goeth to school and uot to travel.’ For how people, to whom 
the whole records and papers relating to new transactions are literally 
‘sealed books,’ being in Arabic, can possibly either comprehend, audit, or 
check accounts, I confess puzzles me; for the interpreter, again to cite 
Lord Bacon, ‘having his hand full, truth may choose but to open his 
little finger.’ This fact accounts for much of the confusion in Egyptian 
accounts.+} 


* See Mr. Dicey’s article in ‘The Nineteenth Century ’ of Sept., 1880. 
t oor under its Khedives,’ pp. 85, 86. By E. de Leon. (Sampson Low 
and Co. 
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Whilst the Control drew the full coupons for its clients the 
bondholders, and drew with no less punctuality its own 
salaries, the fellaheen were starving, the land tax was levied 
for a year in advance, the poll tax was doubled, the pro- 
fessional tax quadrupled, the old clerks of the departments 
were ijn poverty and out of work, the salaries of the Khedive’s 
native employés not under the Control were deeply in arrears, 
the army was unpaid, and the Treasury chest was empty. 
And whilst the people were being ruined and the country 
exhausted by a perpetual drain of dividends and salaries, 
the Control levied nothing upon the property of the large 
European colony settled in Egypt. Europeans paid no house 
tax and no income tax, they smuggled contraband goods under 
the very eyes of the Control, and the authorities were powerless 
to search European houses where such goods were known to 
be stored. The Control, whilst it laid a heavy hand on the 
patient, hardworking peasant, exempted the rich Alexandrian 
merchants from taxation; and while it drew every farthing 
it could for the bondholders’ dividends, it repudiated the 


- Mukabala engagement with the fellaheen, and refused to 


put the Egyptian judgment creditors on the same level as the 
nropea sredjtors. 


palaces {writes Sir William Gregory in‘ The Times’) built by 
Europeans, an@ py, those who have obtained European nationality—in 
many instances by very questionable means—are uutaxed. The humble 
dwelling of the Egyptian by the side of these mansions is taxed at the 
rate of 12 per cent. on the valuation. But this is done through the 
-eapitulations of Turkey, it will be said. That is true enough, but it is 
perfectly easy for England to take the lead, and let the Egyptians know 
we are taking the lead, in endeavouring to relax, under proper safeguards, 
this portion of the capitulations. Again, let a Maltese, or a Greek, or an 
Italian, practise a trade or mount the box of a hackney-coach as driver, 
he is exempt from the tax on professions as being under European pro- 
tection; but an Egyptian striving to earn his bread in a similar manner 
is taxed in doing so. Nothing can be more scandalous than the abuse of 
granting European nationality to Egyptian, or rather Turkish subjects. 
With some slight preliminary a Consul-General can convert an Egyptian 
into an Englishman, or a Dane, or a Dutchman, ad libitum, and on this 
eonversion all his liability to his own country ceases, though he dwells 
in it and enjoys all its advantages. 


These charges against the Control have been advanced in 
various quarters, and have received no adequate reply. Quite 
recently Mr. Keay, in his ‘ Spoiling the Egyptians,’ has heaped 
up a heavy indictment, which some member of the European 
administration will find it wise to answer if he can. There 
is plenty of exaggeration and prejudice and bad taste in Mr. 
Keay’s pamphlet, and he is too fond of imputing interested 
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motives to English gentlemen who are above such suspicion. 
He founds his charge on extracts from the blue books; but it 
js needless to observe that the blue books tell more than he 
ehooses always to quote. He prints striking sentences with- 
out the clauses which qualify them, and the result is some- 
times a downright perversion of the case. He generally tells 
ihe truth, but not the whole truth, and his eonclusions must 
always be checked by independent study. Nevertheless, the 
extracts he has taken from the blue books constitute a charge 
of the utmost seriousness against the Control, and one which 
it will be difficult -to refute. It is clear that European 
administration has not been an unmixed blessing to Egypt, 
and that our congratulatory speeches about the new era that 
was dawning for the oppressed fellaheen were at least pre- 
mature. ; 

These congratulations arose out of a misunderstanding of 
the functions of the Control. It was set up merely to make 
the country solvent, z.e., to get in the money for the dividends. 
To reform taxation or attempt general philanthropy was no 
part of its duty; it went to get dividends for the bondholders, 
and it got them. It was no business of the Control if the 
whole country were starving and all the other employés un- 
paid; they and their clients must get their salaries and 
coupons. They were practical men of business, and did not 
trouble themselves with any high ideas about humanity and 
justice. Our home politicians tried to credit them with 
various ideal humanitarian qualities, but the blue books show 
them to have taken a merely practical and commonplace view 
of their functions. 

The Control stuck to finance and let philanthropy alone ; 
but in matters financial, it must be allowed, it took a very 
decided and comprehensive position. During most of the 
period covered by the Control, both old and new, M. de 
Bligniéres was the guiding spirit; and it is of this would-be 
Roustan that Mr. Dicey, no enemy to European influence in 
Egypt, remarks— 


M. de Bligniéres succeeded in obtaining for the Controllers an autho- 
rity which may not unfairly be said to have not been contemplated by 
their mandate. During the months that elapsed between the establish- 
ment of the Control and the appointment of the Commission [of Liquida- 
tion in the beginning of 1880] the Controllers were the virtual rulers of 
Egypt. Not only was nothing done without their approval, but their 
authority was paramount even in questions which properly lay within the 
exclusive domain of the Egyptian ministers. . . . They acted as dictators 
without having first ascertained whether their dictatorship rested upon 
any solid foundation. ; 
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oa ~ - And it is to be feared that M. de Bligniéres and his colleagues 
|) a used the dictatorship in no spirit of conciliation, but rather 
: with that unqualified confidence in European methods and 
undisguised contempt for ‘the natives’ which we are apt to 
an associate with Anglo-Indian ideas of government. The Con- 
:% sul-General, Mr. Vivian, himself admits that the ‘ experiment 
a t of reformed government in Egypt’ should be maintained, 
1h ‘only with far more consideration than has been shown for 
the feelings, rights, and prejudices of the natives.’ * 
This want of tact and universal spirit of meddling were 
not qualities likely to recommend the European Control to the 
native Egyptians. Signs of general discontent soon became 
visible. Deputations of sheykhs came up from the provinces 
to protest against any further increase in the taxation, and 
cur Consul-General had to admit. that ‘an uneasy feeling of 
discontent undoubtedly prevails among the natives, who are 
ah jealous of the large influx of highly paid European officials.’ 
rn A more serious symptom was the feeling of the army, which 
the Controllers, now Egyptian Cabinet Ministers, had been 
reducing in a wholesale fashion: 2500 officers had been 
placed on half-pay without receiving the arrears due to them ; 
and whilst other departments of the State had been well 
eared for, the army had received no measure of reform. 
The Consul-General allows that the ‘recent measures of 
economy,’ and ‘the real distress and misery caused by the 
summary dismissal of so many officers, without any means 
of livelihood and with heavy arrears of pay due to them, 
undoubtedly justifed their discontent. + The émeute of 
i - February, 1879, when Mr. Rivers Wilson was insulted and 
te - roughly handled, was the result of this discontent, though it 
: is understood that the ex-Khedive had a hand in the matter. 
At any rate, that disturbance, which was mainly the conse- 
; quence of the army regulations of the Control, was the 
tS beginning of the military power in Egypt. The compulsory 
i retirement of ofticers, with arrears unpaid, was the original 
ground of complaint upon which Araby and the colonels took 
their stand. 
The popular discontent began to assume serious proportions. 
4 Meetings of Ulema and Notables were held, petitions signed 
i by weighty and influential members of all the professions and 
four-fifths of the Chamber of Delegates were presented to the 
ex-Khedive, to urge him to make a stand against the encroach- 
ments of the European ministers, who now carried out their 


* Tarliamentary Payers, 1879. Egypt, No. 5, p. 28. 
t Ibid., 1879, Egypt, No. 5, p. 31. 
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policy in favour of the bondholders in the Egyptian Cabinet 
itself. Seeing that the country was of one mind in its dislike 
and suspicion of the European administration, and glad of 
any excuse for avoiding further investigations into his expen- 
diture, Ismail dismissed the two European ministers, Rivers 
Wilson and De Bligniéres, from his Cabinet ; and Sherif Pasha 
accepted the leadership of an Egyptian Cabinet ‘ because he 
was convinced the new Ministry represented the true wishes 
of the entire population.’ This act of the ex-Khedive pro- 
cured his deposition. Doubtless his complicity in the military 
rising of February had something to do with it—it was felt 
he could not be trusted; but the real reason was that the 
Control could not draw its coupons so long as the ex-Khedive 
resisted its inquisitorial pretensions and listened to the 
remonstrances of the people. 

Ismail was deposed by the Control through the decorous 
mediation of the Porte, and Towfeek his son reigned in his 
stead ; or rather, the Control reigned instead of either. The 
Commission of Liquidation sat, and its conclusions were put 
into force by a Khedivial decree of July, 1880. It was by this 
decree of liquidation that the interest on the debt was 
reduced to rather less than four millions a year, and the 
Mukabala engagement with the fellaheen, already repudiated 
by the Commission of Inquiry, was finally annulled. No one 
denies that the Mukabala was a ruinous expedient to get ready 
money at the expense of half the land revenue for all future 
time; but the contract was made, the fellaheen were paying 
large instalments, and the engagement ought either to have 
been upheld, or at least the money and its interest returned in 
full. The cancelling of an obligation like this, with almost 
no compensation, by English financial ministers, is matter for 
amazement and incredulity. Perhaps the Controllers can 
explain it; but the explanation will not come in time for 
the people of Egypt, whose discontent is due more to this one 
grievance than to any other wrong inflicted under the Euro- 
pean administration. The Ministry of Riaz Pasha was an 
inauspicious time for fomenting sedition. The trapping of 
the ofticers who had petitioned for those army reforms, which 
the British Consul admitted were ‘totally neglected,’ was 
scarcely an honourable or a conciliatory proceeding; and 
their forcible release by their own men did not mend matters. 
The Control had nothing to do with the treachery, but it had 
everything to do with the retrenchments and hardships of the 
army. Itis to the Control, therefore, that we must attribute 
Araby’s appearance in force at the Khedive’s Abdin palace on 
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September 9th, 1881, and his three demands for (1) the dis- 


missal of the Ministry ‘ which had sold the country to the 
English ;’ (2) the summoning of the representative Chamber, 
and (8) the restoration of the army to its treaty strength of 
18,000 men. The subsequent interference of the colonels in { 
the formation of the Ministry, and their eventual assumption 
of the government of the country, all followed in due course. 
The Control excited the disaffection of the army ; the Khedive 
was too weak to check it at once by a union of firmness and 
just conciliation ; and the consequence is summed up in the 
name Araby. 

The insubordination of the military leaders to the Khedive’s 
government was only a part of the general discontent and 
dissatisfaction which was entertained by the Egyptian people 
towards the Dual Protectorate of England and France. The 
actual and immediate cause of the rupture between the 
Control and the Egyptian people, which ended in war, was the 
action of the European Controllers in refusing the demands 
of the Chamber of Notables, which was called together by 
the advice of Sherif Pasha, the Prime Minister, in December, 
1881. Scarcely had the Chamber met, when M. Gambetta’s 
fatal invention, the Dual Note, came to excite the appre- 
hensions of all parties. It was a downright threat to the 
Chamber not to ‘menace the order of things established in 
Egypt.’ The Chamber, however, was not to be deterred from 
insisting on its right to consider the Budget. There was no 
question of the whole Budget ; that portion which was reserved 
for the payment of the interest on the debt the Chamber pro- 
fessed no desire to interfere with, but on the contrary, admitted 
that it was beyond its legitimate sphere of control. All it re- 
quired was to have the right of discussing the expenses of the 
ordinary administration. The Controllers, on the other hand, 
maintained that any interference with any part of the revenue 
would affect their department and make their control useless ; 
and hence that ‘ the voting of the Budget by the Chamber is au 
infraction of international engagements.’ 

Our Foreign Office took the same view; though M. Gam- 
betta, whilst agreeing in the objection, entertained doubts as 
to the grounds, and M. de Freycinet, when the Controllers 
stated that their action ‘extended to the whole public ser- 
vice,’ remarked that ‘it never could have been intended that 


_ the Controllers should take the direction of the whole govern- 


ment of Egypt.’ That, however, was precisely what they did 
intend to do, and they and the Consuls-General adopted an 
imperious tone towards the Khedive, the Ministers, and the 
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Chamber, and ‘said very severe things’ to them. Sultan 
Pasha, the moderate president of the assembly, endeavoured 
to come to a compromise. He stated that the action of the 
Chamber represented the unaninrous wish of the people, and 
was not taken under any military pressure; but Sir E. Malet 
gave ‘no encouragement that a compromise would be possible.’ 


Our Consul fully recognized the gravity of the situation; . 


and admitted that ‘armed intervention would become a neces- 
sity if we adhere to the refusal to allow the Budget to be voted 
by the Chamber.’ The Budget was ‘ part of a whole scheme 
of revolution,’ he wrote ; ‘and some complication of an acute 
nature must supervene before any satisfactory solution of the 
Egyptian question can be attained, and it would be wiser toe 
hasten it than to retard it, because the longer misgovernment 
lasts the more difficult it is to remedy the evils which it has 
caused.’ At one time he advised yielding to the demands of 
the Notables ; but he appears gradually to have been won over 
to the opinions of Sir Auckland Colvin and M. Gambetta.’ * 

The Chamber adhered to its resolution to vote the Budget ; 
Sherif’s ministry went out on the question, and Mahmud 
Samy came in; the Organic Law was promulgated (Feb. 7, 
1882) with the Budget clause, and the new Prime Minister 
issued a memorandum in these words— 


It is beyond doubt that the sole cause and object of the institutions 
created in Egypt, in consequence of the international arrangements were 
to guarantee the regular fulfilment of the obligations of the eountry 
towards the creditors. The foreign Governments never ceased protesting 
in this respect that it was their formal intention not to mix themselves 
up in the internal administration of Egypt.... The Organic Law, 
which is drawn up with a feeling of scrupulous respect for the engage- 
ments which Egypt considers sacred, withholds in an absolute manner 
from the vote of the Chamber all the credits necessary for the service of 
the public debt. . . . Consequently, . . . the interests of creditors ought 
once more to be assured. .. .+ 


Lord Granville himself seemed puzzled as to what the sin 
of the Chamber consisted in; for he telegraphed to the 
Consul-General to ask what ‘the precise effect’ would be of 
the Notables obtaining the power they claimed. The Consul’s 
answer was— 


Official salaries, not regulated by contract, would be under the control 
of the Chamber ; so that it would be able to abolish tke land-survey, 
which is the result of -no international engagement, and to dismiss 
many Europeans in the administration. } 


* Parliamentary Papers, 1882. Egypt, No. 5, p. 52, and No. 7, p. 107. 
t Ibid., 1882. Egypt, No. 7, p. 7. 
} Ibid., Egypt, No. 5, p. 44. 
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We can hardly believe that this satisfied Lord Granville. 
We cannot think that a refusal, which, if persisted in, must 
admittedly end in armed intervention, could be maintained 
simply on the ground that the salaries of the Europeans 
might be overhauled by the Chamber, and the staff of the 
Land Survey possibly reduced. There was doubtless some 
other reason for withholding consent to the Budget claim, to 
which indeed some obvious objections, such as the inexperience 
of the Chamber, which Lord Granville mentioned in his July 
despatch to Lord Dufferin, at once suggest themselves. M. 
Gambetta was an important element in the matter, and his 
views were violently antagonistic to the Notables. There is 
more in the question than lies on the surface, and our judg- 
ment must await fuller evidence. As it is, it looks much as 
if the Consuls and Controllers took their stand upon the 
salaries; at all events, they did take their stand; and from 
that came angry feelings, insults in the street, the sending of 
the ironclads, and the June riots at Alexandria. The action 
of the Control in the Budget question was not the sole cause, 
but it was the culminating point of a series of irritating 
circumstances, which brought about the riot, the European 
exodus, and the other calamitous incidents of the crisis. 

It is a pity that a constitutional and financial question, like 
the assumed right of the Egyptian Parliament to vote the 
Budget, should be mixed up in the antecedent causes of the war. 
We had a fair ground for action against the military tyranny 
which had virtually deposed the Khedive, without complicating 
matters by falling out with the Assembly of Notables. But it 
was of a piece with the whole policy of the Control. They took 
too much upon them, those sons of Levi. Because they were 
appointed to superintend the payment of the debt, they must 
needs have a finger in every pie; and when the Assembly 
asserted its right to look into that part of the finances and 
administration which was not connected with the debt, the 
Control scented invasion of their privileges — privileges 
invented by themselves—and resisted, in certain anticipation 
of bloody consequences. 

Our quarrel with the military party in Egypt was a just 
one. Though it sprang out of real grievances, it soon 
assumed a disloyal and riotous character, and being inade- 
quately dealt with, grew to tyrannical proportions. Egypt 
can never be safe or prosperous with a mutinous army for its 
government. Arby may be patriotic and single-minded, as 
Mr. Wilfred Blunt would have us believe ; but after the sham 
flag of truce and the sack of Alexandria by convicts—leaving 
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aside the alleged barbarities practised upon the Circassian 
officers—the famous colonel can only be regarded as an un- 

scrupulous and incapable leader. There could be no terms 

with Araby or his fellow commanders of the rebellious army. 

But it is altogether another matter with.the Egyptian 

Parliament, which was unfortunately more or less thrown 
into the arms of Araby by the action of the Control. Here 
we have to do with a national and patriotic body; and 

however much we may deplore the alliance which they were 

reported to have formed with the military rebellion, we must 

admit that all their previous conduct was actuated by pure 

motives and studied moderation. It has been the fashion 

to ridicule the idea of an Egyptian National Party, and even 

to deny its existence; but those who will believe nothing 

but what is in the blue books may satisfy themselves that 

there is or was a National Party (not merely ‘so-called,’ as 

Mr. De Leon writes, but national in fact), by the following 

extract from the Consul-General’s despatch of December 26, 

1881. Sir E. Malet writes — 


I have always been friendly towards the aspirations of the National 
Party. I should be glad to see the principles advocated by it carried out, 
because they are in accordance with the object which we have always had 
in view, of placing the institutions of Egypt on such a permanent basis as 
will secure it from the return of arbitrary rule, which, wielded by the late 
Khedive, so nearly brought the country to ruin. It is also, to a certain 
extent, to our interest that the movement should develop itself with our 
assistance, and there is no doubt that at the present moment the Nationai 
Party looks exclusively to England for help. . . . The movement is one 
which, as far as I can judge, has taken too much consistency to be 


stopped. * 

Whatever we may think of Sir Edward Malet’s ‘ friendly’ 
attitude, at least he fully admits the existence, the worthy 
aims, and the English sympathies of the National Party. 
Of course, when we speak of an Egyptian National Party we 
do not mean to assert that it possesses much of the character 
of a Western national movement. We must not imagine that 
we have an organized national party of reform and progress 
in Egypt. The people at large have not reached that stage 
yet, and it will be long before they can even understand it. 
The mass of the Egyptians are incapable of theorizing on 
self-government and democracy. What is meant by the 
National Party is simply that there was a body of sensible 
and fairly enlightened Egyptians, who saw that the European 
administration was not all that the country required, that there 
were serious abuses to be remedied and needless extravagances 


* Parliamentary Papers, 1882. Egypt, No. 13, p, 1. 
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to be curtailed, and who believed that this could be done by 


‘native Egyptians instead of foreigners. We cannot see any- 


thing at all alarming in the programme of this party. Their 
views were moderate, they repudiated no engagement, and were 
anxious to retain the counsels of Europeans in financial and 
other matters, whilst desiring to see more of the administra- 
tion in Egyptian hands. The difficulty was whether these 
Egyptians were sufficiently experienced and sufficiently eman- 
cipated from the traditions of Eastern government to be able 
to perform efficiently the duties they aspired to. 

Those who assumed the non-existence of the National 
Party assumed also the unimprovable character of the 
Egyptian peasant. They say the fellah is what centuries of 


- Pharaohs and Pashas have made him: ‘a flock of sheep are 


easy to drive, and may possibly prefer one shepherd to 
another, but they will not take part in any conflict as to who 
is to drive and fleece them.’* The same thing has been said 
of every nation under the sun when it was proposed to give 
the people a share in the government. The Egyptian fellah 
may be all that Mr. Dicey and Mr. De Leon think him; he 
may be incapable of self-government, and the Parliament he 
returns indirectly may merely reflect his faults. But at present 
all this is mere assumption ; and the assumption has in other 
countries been so repeatedly refuted that it would be only fair 
to give the Egyptians the benefit of the doubt, and let them 
try what they can make of a popular representation, and a 
national and constitutional government. Until the experi- 
ment is tried it is idle to express an opinion upon the capa- 
bilities of the Egyptians; but it may be remarked that there is 


nothing in the conduct of the Notables, in their last session, 
_to warrant the grievous forebodings of Mr. Dicey and the 


advocates of a British Protectorate. The Notables showed 
plenty of shrewd sense, moderation, self-restraint, and 
public spirit in the winter session of 1881-82; and it is note- 
worthy that their President, who guided them with singular 
prudence and temper, was a man who rose from the common 
ranks of the peasantry. The following sketch of this Presi- 
dent, Sultin Pasha—upon whose alienation from the rash 


councils of Araby and the army Mr. Gladstone has rightly 


dwelt—will show that the fellaheen may sometimes be capable 
of governing— 

Sultan Pasha, the New President of the Chamber of Notables, is a 
fellah by birth, and he began life in the same village where now he is 
holding open house, for rich and poor, in true Oriental style. He is about 


* E. Licey, ‘Our Egyptian Policy.’ ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ Teb:uary, 1880. 
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sixty, and looks none the worse for a life of toil and plodding. Very 
fortunate in all his enterprises, and though owing, like most Pashas, a 

at deal to the princely munificence of Ismail Pasha, he may well look 
back with satisfaction on a successful career, due in the main to his own - 
industry. An able and practical agriculturist, he has the reputation of 
being a keen man of business, and he is no doubt an authority on all 
questions relating to the administration of Upper Egypt. Though very 
ambitious and rather given to intrigue, he is no politician ; and he never 
meddles -with matters which he does not understand. Au orthodox 
Mussulman, though by no means a fanatic, he is very sober and abste- 
mious, expending little on himself, but practising nobly an almost princely 
charity. Like all true Mohammedans, he gives one-tenth of his yearly 
income to the poor, and he is so open-handed that his treasure chest 1s 
commonly empty. Whatever comes in goes as rapidly out, and he has no 
opportunity for handing at the end of the year to the poor a tenth of his 
ready cash, as prescribed by the Koran—for since he became rich he has 
given up saving; nay, he practises even the old custom of annually 
crediting the poor with one-tenth of the value of his jewels and plate. 
His hospitality at Minieh is proverbial, and down to the poorest his house 
is open to any one requiring a meal and shelter. I hear that numbers 
have thus been living for years at his expense, and that his samalek 
resembles more a caravanserai than a private house. No wonder that 
he is popular, and that he enjoys the fullest confidence of high and low 
in his district. Honest and highly respected, no one envies him the 
wealth of which he makes so good a use, still less as.everybody knows 
that he owes it to his own labour. He first entered official life under 
Said Pasha as Sous-Préfet at Minieh, and later at Beni Souef. Under 
Ismail Pasha he was first made Mudir (Préfet) at Beni Souef, and as 
such created a Bey; after that inspector of the Daira Sanieh (before it 
was mortgaged), when he found opportunities for utilizing his special 
knowledge of agricultural improvements, which Ismail rewarded by the 
gift of considerable tracts of lands. After some time he was nominated 
Pasha and Inspector-General of Upper Egypt, a most honourable and 
responsible post, there being only at that time two inspectors-general, one 
for Upper and one for Lower Egypt, each having the supreme control 
of the Mudirs in his region. Later on, when these offices were abolished, 
he joined again in the administration of the Daira Sanieh; and I hear 
from his former European colleagues that Sultan Pasha assisted them 
materially in their difficult task of putting order into chaos. Needless to 
say that he had been Sheikh-el-Beled of Minieh, and that as one of the 
largest landed proprietors he had long been elected Omde (a Notable) of 
his district. And here I may perhaps mention that the Sheikhs-el-Beled 
(the village mayors), who are, as a rule, the wealthiest and most influen- 
tial landowners, elect among their number an omde, who as such becomes 
their chief in all local matters. There are about 500 or 600 omdes in all 
Egypt. The dignity is like that of Sheikh-el-Beled, and almost invavi- 
ably hereditary in the family ; and whenever Government has taken upon 
itself to nominate an omde, the Sheikhs-el-Beled have as a rule refused 
to recognise any one who had not their unanimous approval. Of course 
the number of Sheikhs-el-Beled electing an omde varies according to the 
importance and population of the villages. Once recognised ‘as chief, the 
Sheikhs-el-Beled obey blindly the omde, just as the fellah obeys the 
sheikh ; and one can imagine the influence an:l importance of these men, 
considering that the whole administrative system is in their hands. It | 
is self-government by freely elected local resident magistrates; for to be 
a sheikh or an omde, it is requisite permanently to reside among one’s 
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people—a wise measure, and one which considerably endears the wealthy 
omde to his poorer neighbour. The richer the omde, the better for his 
district, where he must spend sums which otherwise might find their way 
to the large towns. It is among the omdes that the chamber of Notables 
has been elected; and though the people have not been directly con- 
sulted, the Notables are indirectly and in the third degree the represen- 
tatives of the agricultural population. I say the agricultural, as the 
elections in the large towns have been made in a different way, and 
cannot claim the same representative features. It was natural that 
Sultan Pasha, who had already been a member of the Chamber of 1867, 
should have again been elected to represent his district, and from the first 
public opinion pointed him ont as the probable President of the new 
ehamber. To be eligible he had: to resign his seat on the commission on 
the land tax (impot foncier), as no Government officials or officers of 
the army or navy can sit in the Assembly, though he will receive a 
monthly salary of £125 as President, An old friend of Sherif Pasha, and 
a man of moderate and, as we should call it, conservative views, his choice 
may be considered a happy one; and should he manage the Notables and 
the affairs of his country as ably as he has done his own, we may look 
forward to good results. I hear that he told the Khedive, on going to 
thank his Highness for his nomination, that neither he nor his colleagues 
felt inclined to submit to any military dictatorship; that they would 
assert their right of speaking for the people whose legitimate representa- 


tives and spokesmen the Notables claimed to be, and that they would. 


rather go home than be dictated to in their delibsrations. In fact he 
gave the Khedive to understand that the Notables would strengthen the 
hands of the Government and endeavour to bring about a possible modus 
vivendi. 

Having been on very good terms with Nubar Pasha, with Riaz Pasha, 
and, as I mentioned before, being a friend of Sherif Pasha, Sultan Pasha 
is certainly not a party man. He is a patriotic ‘ squire,’ keeps aloof from 
politics, and cares only for the development of the material welfare of his 
country and of the people; he is therefore the last man who would reck- 
lessly plunge Egypt into anarchy, or overburden the fellah with new 
taxes to please the whims of the military party. Sultan Pasha is married, 
but has only one wife, and no children, so that the poor are certain to 
benefit as much by his wealth after his death as they do now. The Pro- 
vidence of his district, it is not only its material welfare that he has at 
heart, he does much for the education of the fellah; and though him- 
self by no means a learned man (he reads and writes Arabic, that is all), 
he keeps a number of sheikls and students at his expense at the Azhar, 
and is a liberal patron of philanthropic institutions. Recognizing the 
boon conferred upon the masses by education, and fully aware of the 
progress due to European influence and teaching, he is certainly not, as 
icy pretend, an enemy of Europeans, and as long as Europe confines 
herself to the task of schoolmaster, and does not attempt to ‘ Roustanize’ 
Egypt, I feel confident that the foreign representatives will find in Sultan 
Pasha a valuable ally, quiet, conciliatory, and just. I do not pretend 
to foretell whether lie will be able to keep his team in hand, or whether 
he has in him the stuff for guiding a raw Assembly of amateur legislators 
throngh the present troublesome crisis; but so much I can affirm, that 
he has the best intentions. * 


The following was part of the programme of that National 
* «Pall Mall Gazette,’ Jan. 6, 1882. 
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Party to which Sultan Pasha belongs, and with whose objects 
Sir E. Malet professes himself in sympathy— 


The National Party fully recognize the services rendered to Egypt by 
the Governments of England and of France, and they are aware that all 
freedom and justice they have obtained in the past have been due to them. 
For this they tender them their thanks. They recognize the European 
Control as a necessity of their financial position, and the present continu- 
ance of it as the best guarantee of their prosperity. They declare their 
entire acceptance of the foreign debt as a matter of national honour—this 
although they know that it was incurred not for Egypt’s benefit, but in 


the private interests of a dishonest and irresponsible ruler; and they are 


ready to assist the Controllers in discharging the full national obligations. 
They look, nevertheless, upon the existing order of things as in its nature 
temporary, and avow it as their hope gradually to redeem the country out 
of the hands of its creditors. Their object is some day to see Egypt 
entirely in Egyptian hands. Also they are not blind to the imperfections 
of the Control, which they are ready to point out. ‘They know that 
many abuses are committed by those employed by it, whether Europeans 
or others. They see some of those incapable, others dishonest, others too 
highly paid. They know that many offices now held by strangers would 
be better discharged by Egyptians, and at a fifth of the cost; and they 
believe that there is still much waste and much injustice. They cannot 
understand that Europeans living in the land should remain for ever 
exempt from the general taxation or from obedience to the general law. 
The National Party do not, however, propose to remedy these evils by 
violent action; only they would protest against their unchecked continu- 
ance. They would have the Governments of France and England con- 
sider that, having taken control of their finances out of the hands of the 
Egyptians, they are responsible for their prosperity, and are bound to 
see that efficient and honest persons only are employed by them.* 


It is not with such men as Sultan Pasha, or such aims 
as those just quoted, that England wars. Rather are we 
bound to help and guide a National Party whose objects and 
whose leaders are emphatically liberal and, we may almost 
say, English. There was a time when we might have guided 
this popular movement, when its leaders, in our Consul’s 
words, ‘looked to England for help.’ We let the moment 
slip; the Dual Note of French diplomacy crushed all hope 
of English sympathy; the tenacity of the Controllers, in sacri- 
ficing everything to their views of the bondholders’ interests, 
brought the European administration into overt conflict with 
the popular assembly, and threw the latter into the hands of 
the military tyranny from which it was and is essentially 
distinct in its motives and principles. It is to be hoped that 
the wiser spirits among the Notables will be able to persuade 
the people that England wars only with a military insur- 
rection which destroyed the government of the Khedive, who 
was under our protection ; but we have only ourselves to thank 

* The Araby-Blunt letter to ‘The Times,’ dated Cairo, Dae, 18, 1881. 
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if the Egyptians believe that we have been fighting against 
Egyptian liberty as claimed in the resolutions of the Assembly 
of Notables. ‘he hostility of the Control—and consequently 
of the consuls and the Foreign Offices who were more or 
less in their hands—to the Assembly was so marked im- 
mediately before the outbreak; the proceedings of the 
Chamber are so pointedly mentioned in our Consul-General’s 
reports as necessarily provocative of armed intervention; 
the armed intervention followed so hard upon the refusal 
of our and the bondholders’ agents to allow the Parlia- 
ment to vote the unassigned part of the Budget, that we 
must not blame the people of Egypt if they say we made 
war upon the liberties of the representative Chamber, and 
used our cannons to put down the struggle for constitutional 
freedom in Egypt. Sultién Pasha at least understands the 
true position, and his presence with the British army is a 
hopeful sign for the future relations of England and the 
National Party; but it will take all his influence to persuade 
his people that our intervention was not merely selfish. 

We are indebted to Lord Salisbury’s Control for thisand every 
other complication in the unhappy Egyptian imbroglio. With- 
out the Control there would probably have been no discontented 
peasantry and middle-class, no disaffected army, no rebellious 
colonels and drum-head ministries : without the Control there 
would have been no war. A steady and persistent disregard 
of the rights and feelings of the people, an ever-growing 
encroachment on the functions of government, a uniform 
system of favouritism to Europeans as against natives, and a 
subordination of all national rights, all reasonable privileges, 
to the claims of a body of speculators—this has been the 
policy of the Control, and to this policy we owe the discon- 
tent and the riots and the present war. We do not stop to 
discuss what would have happened to the bondholders if there 
had been no Control, or only a private settlement like that 
which Mr. Bourke arranged for the Turkish debt. We do not 
care about the bondholders, who knew what they risked when 
they encouraged the ex-Khedive in his extravagance, and could 
not expect to get an absurd percentage on their money all 
their lives. If people will run after exorbitant dividends 
they must take the inevitable consequences of speculation. 
As Mr. Chamberlain said in the debate of last July on the 
Vote of Credit, ‘Any person who engaged in a speculation of 
that character must take the risks of that speculation, and 
must not reckon on military intervention in order to protect 
that risk. In the future, the parties must make their own ar- 
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rangements.’ This is exactly what we wish they had been left 
to do before, instead of receiving the aid of English pressure 
in the settlement. We have no right to sacrifice a nation 
because one king was extravagant and a generation of 
stockbrokers was grasping. The happiness and prosperity 
of a people are much more important things than the success 
of a series of more or less questionable manceuvres on the 
Stock Exchange. We allow a private person to become 
insolvent, and start afresh, after a composition with his 
creditors: why was not Ismail Pasha declared insolvent and 
allowed to compound with his—not Egypt’s—creditors ? Such 
a course might injure the credit of Egypt; but, so far as we 
have observed, the financial credit of Egypt has brought the 
country infinitely more barm than good, and might advan- 
tageously be dispensed with. 

These, however, are possibilities with which we have 
nothing to do at present; we may return to them when the 
eventual settlement of Egypt begins to take a definite shape. 
Meanwhile the Conservative Government took an opposite 
view of our responsibilities and duties; they upheld the 
claims of the Stock»Exchange against the prosperity of the 
whole nation; they maintained the Control, drained the 
country, and manufactured a war for their successors which 
had no business ever to come to pass. We fought indirectly 
the battle of the bondholders. There has been a great deal 
of lofty ridicule of this view in some places ;* but the history 
of the last six years shows that the view is correct. We sup- 
ported the bondholders’ agents until the country rose in 
arms, and then, for our own and the country’s sake, we had, 


* «The Times,’ for instance, in its leading article of August 21, says, ‘The 
nonsense talked in some quarters about a bondholders’ war will not impose upon 
the country;’ and then proceeds to add,‘ We have deliberately invested an 
enormous amount of capital abroad, and it cannot be handed over to plunder 
because the name of bondholder is one of opprobrium in some men’s mouths.’ 
In other words, ‘ The Times’ admits that it is a ‘ bondholder’s war,’ and on its 
own showing ‘talks nonsense!’ In the same leader it says, ‘ The foundations 
of a true national movement do not exist. The real interest of the fellaheen 
lies in settled and orderly government of the kind we have already set up to the 
great advantage of the country.’ This is just the sort of gratuitous assump- 
tion that goes down with people who ought to be satisfied with nothing short of 
proof. Has our government been ‘to the great advantage of the country ?’ 
That is the only point we require to have proved. By our own consular reports 
it seems doubtful whether European rule has been so advantageous; at all 
events it is asking too much to bid us take the proposition for granted. We say 
nothing of Mr. Blunt’s statements on the subject, because his highly coloured 
and often fanciful views of the past, present, and future are really calculated to 
prejudice a sober student of history in the opposite direction to that which Mr. 
ne in his noble but indiscreet enthusiasm for an oppressed people, would 
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of course, to put down the insurrection. The object of the 
war was to restore order and good government in Egypt, and 
secure our road to India: but order and good government 
and the road to India would never have been threatened but 
for the action of the Control, the bondholders’ agents. We 
could not help ourselves in 1882; but a few years ago a little 
foresight and insight into coming events and growing ten- 


- dencies would have spared us a war which became necessary 


and unavoidable, but which never ought to have happened 
if circumstances had been thoughtfully watched and wisely 
handled. 

To summarize our objection to the Control : we are opposed 
to interference in the finances of another country, and still 
more to making this interference a pretext for subordinating 
every interest to the claims of the bondholders, and thus at- 
tempting to govern a country by foreign financiers. Such a 
government, in spite of its anomalous constitution and in- 
secure foundation, might possibly be justified if it could be 
proved that it had done good to the country ; but we contend 
that the Anglo-French Control, except so far as it has warded 
off Turkish interference, has not done good to Egypt, and that 
the country is in the same state—or rather, in consequence of 
the war, is in a worse state than before. We maintain that 
the anomalous position of the Control, which was neither a 
downright government, nor merely a private board of advice, 
introduced those contentions for hypothetical rights and privi- 
leges which stirred up the jealousy of the Egyptians; and 
that the want of tact and respect for national rights and pre- 
judices which too often characterized the Controllers bred the 
the discontent and rebellion which were the immediate cause 
of the war. 

The campaign has happily been short and decisive. 
The Egyptian insurrection has collapsed hopelessly before 
the careful strategy of Sir Garnet Wolseley and the bril- 
liant courage of the British troops. Without indulging 
in the bombast which has marked too many of the letters 
of the newspaper correspondents, it is only just to say 
that the conduct of both otticers and men reflects the highest 
praise upon all arms of the service, and upon the navy 
as well as upon the army; and forms an instructive com- 
ment upon ,'he vexed question of short service. Whatever 
may be tlicught of the qualities of the Egyptian soldier, 
and especially of his marksmanship, there is no doubt that 
in every action we fought we had to contend with greatly 
superior numbers, and much more powerful artillery; and 
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the charge of the Guards at Kassaseen, and the assault of 
the works at Tell-el-Kebeer, have proved that neither nume- 
rical odds nor strong fortifications could overawe our men. 
The reports of defective transport and commissariat, and the 
complaints of Sir Garnet’s slowness in following up his 
early successes, are all hushed in presence of the total rout 
of the Egyptian army, and the peaceful occupation of Cairo 
and the whole Delta. Considering the country and the 
season, the defects in transport were less than could have 
been anticipated, and unless we wish to see our troops pre- 
served in cotton wool, there was little fault to be found with 
the arrangements. War is not like life in the Wellington 
barracks; and no soldier can expect to go through a cam- 
paign without hardships and ‘roughing it’ a little; nor is 
September a month to be enjoyed in Egypt. The home 
authorities despatched the expedition with a speed and a 
completeness of organization that contrast markedly with the 
French occupation of Tunis; and from the first landing of 
the troops to the entry into Cairo, there was no check but 
such as the nature of the country to be traversed and the 
difficulties of a broken-down railway (which ought perhaps 
to have been anticipated) rendered unavoidable. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, whilst he appeared to be delaying at Ismaileeyeh, 
was in reality keeping strictly to his plan of the campaign ; 
and the decisive blow was struck, and the insurrection 
crushed by the date which he had foretold. The war has 
been fought and conducted in a manner of which England 
has every reason to be proud. 

And whilst the Admiralty and the War Office are certainly 
to be congratulated on their management of the expedition, 
the bearing of the Foreign Office towards the European 
Powers has, on the whole, been both firm and prudent. We 
have done boldly and unhesitatingly what we thought neces- 
sary in view of the disturbed state of Egypt, but we have 
throughout taken good care not to put ourselves in the wrong. 
We have uniformly invited the Powers to co-operate with us ; 
and if they declined, it was not from illwill, but because they 
saw we were able to do the work ourselves, and that we were 
also resolved not to overdo it. Mr. Gladstone’s Mansion 
House speech created an excellent impression abroad, and his 
declaration that we are fighting with no interested motives, 
but simply to put order in the place of anarchy, was believed 
and acted upon ; and the Great Powers are so far in accord 
with his policy, and respect England's assumption of a firm 
aid decided position in relation to Egypt. Even with regard 
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to its old enemy the Porte, Mr. Gladstone’s Government have 
been scrupulously punctilious in acknowledging its shadowy 
suzerain rights in Egypt. The Sultan cannot complain that 
we acted without consulting him. It was in consequence of 
Araby’s refusal to obey the Sultan’s order to desist from for- 
tifying the harbour that the bombardment of Alexandria took 
place. In spite of the Porte’s ridiculous contention that 
Dervish Pasha had arranged matters between the Khedive 
and the Ministry, and that order was restored ; in spite of the 
decoration of Araby with the grand cordon of the Mejideeyeh 
order ; in spite of unmistakable evidence of the Sultan’s con- 
nivance in every movement of the mutinous army, Her 
Majesty’s Government have steadily persisted in their attempt 
to treat the Porte as the reasonable and honourable Power it 
certainly is not, and as the overlord of Egypt. We have done 
nothing without consulting the Sultan, or at least informing 
him, though it is true we never concealed that the alternative 
for him was liking or lumping our action; and the only reason 
there is not a Turkish occupation at the present moment is 
the Porte’s own hesitation and double dealing. We are 
heartily glad that it has hesitated, and that the war is finished 
without our inflicting upon Egypt a plague of Bashilazooks 
as well as a plague of Franks. Ifthe Turks do still Jand a 
contingent, a special British force will have to be detailed off 
to keep it within its own quarters ; for after all we know of 
Bulgaria, we cannot with any face allow a Turkish army to 
come into contact with the population. 

Our Government have kept the concert of Europe so 
steadily in view throughout the business that we need anti- 
cipate no widening of the area of disturbance. The Powers 
will doubtless want to have a voice in the settlement of Egypt 
now that the war is over, but they will certainly recognize 
England’s right to lead their counsels, after the retreat of 
France from her former ‘ predominating influence’ in Egypt, 
of which, as of a friendly Power, the least said the better. One 
cannot be sorry to see English influence again leading in the 
Nile Valley. It was during the French ‘ predomination ’ that 
the Control worked its evil effects; perhaps when England 
leads, wiser counsels will prevail. How we may decide the 
vexed question of an Egyptian government it is impossible to 
say, though Mr. Gladstone has definitely repudiated the 
theory of an English annexation. Let it, however, be re- 
membered that a complete English Protectorate, with all its 
evils, would be better than a European financial control 
which assumes Protectorate functions; and until the country 
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recovers from the shock of the present anarchy, and is able 
to reconstitute its national government, some sort of Euro- 
pean direction will undoubtedly be unavoidable. Of what 
the permanent settlement will be no one, except probably 
Mr. Gladstone, has any idea. The newspapers are full of 
speculations, but none of these are advanced with any show 
of authority. One thing seems clear: we cannot restore the 
Control in its former shape and with its former powers; it 
failed too completely to be capable of resuscitation. But it is 
equally clear that we cannot get out of our responsibility with 
respect to the liquidation, and some machinery for the pur- 
pose will have to be set up, after taking acccunt of the causes 
which led to the failure of the Control. The new machinery 
must be less costly and more conciliatory than the old; 
must not be again allowed to sacrifice the nation to the debt. 
But this is perhaps the smallest of our difficulties. We have 
to find an authority which shall govern Egypt. The Sultan, 
the Khedive, and the Chamber of Notables, are the three 
native alternatives, while every variety of European adjuncts 
in the form of Residents, International Commissions, and 
Councils may be conceived. Although a by no means un- 
reasonable suggestion has been made that England should by 
purchase take over the Sultan’s suzerain rights, it is un- 
likely that the present Government, who view that suzerainty 
as a safeguard against European interference, will attempt te 
remove or change it; though, after the recent policy of the 
Porte, it may be advisable to restrict the suzerainty to the 
minimum of real authority. The Khedive will probably be 
our chief hope in arranging the government of Egypt. Se 
far he seems to have shown some excellent qualities in 
very trying positions, and as he grows older he may acquire 
the firmness and decision which he has hitherto lacked. 
But it cannot be doubted that the insurrection has struck 
a severe blow at his authority; and a ruler who has once 
been defied is liable to be defied again at the next opportunity. 
How are we going to strengthen the Khedive’s authority ? 
The Chamber of Notables seems the ready answer. The 
Notables as a body have been loyal to the Khedive, except 
in certain instances when under military pressure. They are 
sensible, patriotic, and temperate in their views. If they 
have not changed in the last few months, we believe they are 
anxious to co-operate with the Khedive in reforming abuses 
and forwarding the cause of order and good government. 
There could be no firmer ground on which to base the settle- 
ment of Egypt than a union between the Khedive and the 
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Notables. It would of course require some concessions on 
both sides before a complete accord could be established. 
The Khedive would have to get rid of the Turkish official 
caste and employ native Egyptians for his ministry; he 
would also be obliged to reduce the European staff, and 
adopt a principle of English supervision over Egyptian 
employés, instead of filling all grades of the civil service 
with Europeans. The Notables on their side would consent 
to this English supervision, knowing that it is a necessity 
to the financial engagements of the country, which they have 
always recognized and upheld. If the Khedive really means 
fairly by his country, and can make the Notables believe in 
him ; if he will show that he intends to rule Egypt by means 
of Egyptians and not by Turks, and to use European aid as a 
regulating and supervising agent, but not as a sole official 
caste ; there will be no reason to fear future rebellions against 
his authority. The army would have to be replaced by a 
local gendarmerie, perhaps; or, if not abolished, at least 
reduced sufficiently to enable a gendarmerie to form an 
efficient counterpoise to it in the event of future disloyalty. 
As a matter of fact, Egypt proper needs but a small force to 
protect its borders; it is the extension of Egyptian rule to 
the Soodan and the wars with Abyssinia that have made 
a large standing army necessary. England will see that 
there is no danger to Egypt from the- Mediterranean side, 
and a small body of militia ought to be enough to keep the 
Bedawis in check, and to guard the southern frontier. The 
risk of another military tyranny being removed, the Khedive, 
aided by the Assembly, would have little difficulty in main- 
taining order, and inaugurating those reforms which are 
most urgently needed. But whatever policy is pursued, the 
moral to be drawn from the late war and its causes is that 
Egypt will not be contented and peaceful so long as it is 
» made the shuttlecock of European financiers and diplomatists. 
Any new settlement must be founded on the principle of 
Egypt—not for the stockbroker or the speculator; not for the 
English and French civilian, nor for Turk, Greek, Austrian, 
or Italian merchants—but for the Egyptians themselves. 

STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 
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Art. VIII.—The Songs of the Italian People. 


| (1) Comparetti and d’Ancona. Canti e Racconti del Pupoio 
Italiano, Turin, 1870. 
(2) Marcoaldi. Canti Popolari inediti. Genoa, 1855. 
(8) Tigri. Canti Popolari Toscani. Florence, 1869. 


Tue task of collecting and arranging the common songs 
of the Italian peasantry has only been seriously taken in 
, hand within a very recent period. In this, as in many other 
matters, the first impulse was given to Italy from without. 
Italians themselves of the educated classes, with rare excep- 
| tions, like Leopardi, seemed for a long time unconscious that 
* such songs existed. To critics of the school of Crescimbeni 
the faded classicalities and transparent affectations which 
lived their hour in some petty court, and thence passed down 
to lower circles of tradesmen and of lackeys, made up the sum 
of the ‘ poesia volgare.’ Could anything be gained by going 
further, by listening to the singing of the vine-dresser or the 
weaver? It was as though a man should form his idea of 
English ballads from the “melodies of a London music-hail. ) 
Yet this ignorance, real or affected, did not spring from any ae 
refined contempt for the plebeian muse. The popular gift 
of improvisation, of wedding words offhand to music, was 
valued much beyond its real worth. ‘The causes of neglect 
lay deeper in the nature of the peasant songs themselves, in 
the temperament of the people, in the character of their 
history. It is true that Italy has always been a favoured 
, land of sunshine and of art. But the sunshine, as Leigh 
Hunt long ago remarked, is hard as well as bright; the art 
is so polished that the chains of form fetter the flight of 
invention and imagination. And the Italian countryman is 
ouly moderately imaginative. The spiritual affinity with 
the mysterious and the supernatural which found such strong 
expression among the dwellers in the misty North, and 
* peopled the dim solitudes of Teutonic rocks and woodlands 
with ghostly shapes of beauty or of terror, died of inanition 
in the clear dry light and pellucid air of ‘the sunny South. 
The myths and fancies which the last wave of Aryan migra- 
tion brought with it, as it broke upon the débris of the Roman 
Empire, found here no congenial or unoccupied soil wherein 
to take root and flourish. ‘lhe ground had been already too 
completely taken up by a real history, distorted but not 
forgotten, the natural love of the marvellous too early satis- 
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fied with the endless cycle of Catholic legends, the uncultured 
fancy too readily dominated by the imposing remains of a 
still grand and, in its kind, unapproachably perfect art, for 
the rude Northern myths to become assimilated, and so form 
a starting-point for a new poetical departure. The author of 
the ‘Wanderjalre’ could count in Sicily a thousand ruins 
and hill-forts round each of which Teutonic fancy would 
have woven its tale of elf-land or of chivalry. But the spirit 
which animates the legend was absent there. All was plain, 
historical, matter-of-fact. Even the numerous ritornelli and 
‘strambotti, of which Sicily alone can supply many thousands 
to the collector, are distinguished rather by neatness of 
form and delicacy of expression than by true fertility of inven- 
tion. The poet, to use Woldemar Kaden’s simile, only ‘ gives 
his kaleidoscope another shake.’ Moreover, the Italians at 
the critical moment when the ‘brutto parlar’ of the vulgar 
was generally giving way (at least in Central Italy) to the 
‘dolce nuovo stil,’ became too soon familiar with their own 
great bards. The never very popular poetry of adventure, 
the chanson de geste, was now taken at second hand from Tasso 
and Ariosto. The chanson de métier, from some cause or other, 
seems never to have struck root in Italy. The peasant’s own 
one theme was love—love, it is true, with its accompaniments 
ef jealousy, passion, and revenge, but still at best a single 
theme with variations. For all besides he was contented to 
fall back on travestied versions of the true story of the past, 
er on the Church’s store of miracles and martyrdoms—the 
more readily as republican liberties decayed, and Italy became 
the humbled handmaid of foreign conquerors or homebred 
tyrants. And over all that was not in its essence a repetition 
er an imitation—-a repetition of fine verses learned by heart, 
er an imitation of something foreign or academic—there 
reigned a shy, mysterious silence. 

Only fifty years ago the people’s songs were still a sealed 
book to the cultured and the curious. Karl Wittwe, one of 
the earlier German seekers after them, gives an amusing 
description of his first disillusions as he descended from the 
Simplon upon the plains of Lombardy. All at once he 
imagined himself in a land of song. From a side valley 
opening on the road a procession wound its way to a rustic 
chapel, chanting not unmelodiously as it passed. The reapers, 
as they cut and bound the sheaves, saluted the close of day 
with a choral hymn. The quarrymen, who hewed and shaped 
the blocks in the great hillside quarries which had supplied 
the marble for the Duomo of Milan, beguiled their labours 
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with amebean strains. The vetturino, when they halted at a 
roadside tavern, needed little persuasion to improvise some 
verses to the sound of the landlord’s mandolin. But the 
stranger, who had at first supposed that here were the very 
volkslieder he was looking for, was quickly undeceived by his 
Italian friends. The song of the reapers had been a litania 
della sera ; the chant of the procession the ‘ Ave Maris Stella ;’ 
the quarrymen were practising bits from the new opera of 
‘Tancred,’ which one of their number had lately listened to at 
La Scala; the vetturino had been displaying his skill at im- 
promptu description in ‘rhymed prose’ of the traveller and 
his companions. Volkslieder, as Karl Wittwe understood the 
term, did not, he was assured, exist in Italy. By and by, 
however, the explorer found them out; found them in every 
corner of the peninsula, varied by local tastes and fashions, 
magnified by frequent interchange, but in their essence 
everywhere the same; brought to the South by wandering 
silk-weavers from Lombardy ; brought to the marshes of the 
coast by migratory harvestmen from the Tuscan and Sabine 
hills; carried hither and thither by roving woodcutters and 
fair-frequenting pedlars; wedding readily with the native 
canzoni of each district, and developing therefrom new varie- 
ties of more or less complex metrical form, of less or greater 
taste and delicacy of sentiment; sung by the girls as they 
gather in the grapes, while vineyard answers vineyard along 
the green hill slopes; sung by the townsfolk to the clash of 
cymbals in the little courts between the tall white houses; 
sung by the olive-gatherers on the great tenute of the South, 
as they cluster in the evening around the oil-press; sung 
on the heights above Pistoja, through summer days among 
the chestnut woods, on winter nights beside the flickering 
lamp, in ceaseless flow of rispetti and ritornelli, scherzi, dispetti, 
and rimproveri, and before audiences equally critical and 
enthusiastic. 

But songs like these are not for the first comer. The singer 
is not, like the professional improvisatore, a performer only 
too eager to make exhibition of his skill. Often indeed he 
cannot, when to do so is set him as a task ; when the inspiring 
presence of a rival, the sound of music, the applause of 
friendly bystanders, are lacking. The fine gentlefolks awe 
his proud, shy spirit; he fears to be laughed at. The sight 
of pencil and note-book drives the ideas out of his head. For 
he sings, as the birds sings, from the fulness of his heart ; 
and criticism or curiosity dries the fountain at its source. To 
know his répertoire you must take him unawares ; must listen 
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as the children are playing with their mothers, or wander, 
seemingly inattentive, where he is working among the mul- 
berry trees, or holding brief merrymaking before the lowly 
osteria. 

On the whole it must be admitted that the Italian rolks- 
lied, though often in its form reminding us of bits from a 
Vergilian eclogue, is a plant of foreign extraction. Brought 
into Sicily by Norman minstrels or by the Suabian minne- 
singer who followed in the train of the Hohenstaufen princes, 
themselves minstrels of no slender merit; inspired in 
Northern Italy and Tuscany by echoes of the swan song of 
those last troubadours who fled from Languedoc to ‘ sing and 
die’ in sheltering valleys of the Apennines, it varies, as has 
been said, with the districts in which it thrives, though a 
common likeness under-runs all its forms. 

Rarest and least acclimatized of these forms—with the 
exception of one special type to be hereafter noticed—is the 
ballad proper, the lay of chivalry andadventure. Indigenous 
only in those Northern provinces, which scientific historians 
forbid us to call Italian, in other districts only an infrequent 
visitor, it is also, as a rule, somewhat poor and thin. No 
gloomy spectre, no sportive elf will encounter us beyond the 
Alpine chain. The passes out of Switzerland and Tyrol mark 
a gulf in the domains of fancy as deep as that which in the 
physical world divides the fauna of New Guinea from those of 
neighbouring Borneo and Sumatra. Death itself refuses to 
put on a solemn and mysterious aspect. The grave—save in a 
single Piedmontese ballad, ‘The Suicide’—inspires little of deep 
awe; not always even ordinary respect. ‘On New Year’s Day,’ 
says the dying maiden to her lover, ‘ you shall come and visit 
my bones, and make of them so many dice to play with. And 
when you are tired of playing, cast the dice into the fire; and 
when you are tired of playing, throw the dice into the sea.’ 
It would seem as though, after a brief struggle, the legend of 
chivalry fairly succumbed as a vivifying poetic force in Italy. 
For a time it tried to establish itself everywhere; though even 
in the very heyday of knight-errantry, ‘the sword of Orlando,’ 
or the ‘ Ultreja’ of the Crusaders’ war-cry, were less to the 


_ Southern minstrels’ taste than Ciullo of Aleamo’s ‘ rosa fresca 


aulentissima,’ or Kaiser Friedrich’s ‘della primavera ciascun 
rivera s’'adorna.’ Gervase of Tilbury found Arthurian legends 
in Sicily. The sword of Tristan was hidden somewhere in 
Lombardy. Near Fiesole was the buca delle Fate where 
Orlando got his invulnerability. Paladins and knights of 
the Round Table figure in many a medieval legend with 
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senators and consuls from Old Rome. The Sicilian at this 
day salutes his mistress with the high-flown compliment, 
‘Two things outshine all others in the world, thy beauty and 
the sword of Orlando.’ But the comic side of chivalry—we 
are speaking of course with reference to the multitude, not to 
court poets of the House of Este—seems very quickly to have 
been detected by the keen-witted and somewhat materialist 
Italian ; and, always excepting the district of Piedmont, we 
shall not find much in the land of salute and serenate. to 
delight the hearts that thrill to the tale of ‘ Chevy Chase,’ of 
‘Epple von Geislingen,’ or the ‘ Lindenschmied.’ 

In Piedmont, however, we shall meet many old friends, of 
whom some few have found favour further South. The 
ancient lay of ‘Donna Lombarda,’ the tragic story of the 
guilty Rosamond who takes refuge after the murder of Alboin 
at Ravenna, and there, endeavouring to poison her acccom- 
plice Helmichis for a more eligible suitor in the person of the 
Exarch, is detected by him, and forced at the sword’s point 
to drink the potion she had prepared, has been sung in twenty 
different dialects from Istria to Savoy. Little less old is the 
‘Principessa Giovanna,’ the daughter of the king of France, 
and wife of Almaric of Aquitaine, whose seven years’ ill- 
treatment by a brutal husband is at length avenged by her 
royal brethren. The ‘ Death of the Baron ’—taken down by 
Marcoaldi in the district of Alessandria—is a ballad which 
one of Scott’s own border minstrels might have composed. 
Simple but graphic is the clansman’s narrative of the 
universal mourning for the chieftain’s death, the howling in 
the court-yard of his favourite hound, the wail that ‘up the 
mountain goes and down among the valleys,’ the weeping of 
all within the castle. ‘Let them weep,’ he concludes in his 
rude patois ; ‘they have good cause.’ 


Lassé ch’ i piansu, j’ han al perche. 

L’ e mortu un grandu, un bray’ signor, 

Di cavalieri ’ e mortu al fior, 

De la so’ gente I’ era onor, 

De nemis nostr (nemici nostri) era terror. 


Of all the romantic ballads, perhaps the most widely popular 
is that of the ‘ Povera Cecilia,’ the unhappy wife who sacri- 
fices her honour to save her husband’s life, and finds too late 
that the sacrifice has been made in vain. Like Claudio in 
‘Measure for Measure,’ the husband in the ballad has scanty 
claim on our sympathy. ‘ Va la, va la, Cecilia’ is his cynical 
remark, ‘A mei me va la = L’onore va per te.’ But, 
No. CLII. 
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coward though he be, the loving wife will not survive him. 
Vainly is she offered her choice of ‘three captains.’ She 
rejects them’ all and dies of grief, and the sweet jessamine 
grows out of her grave— 

La nella pietra quadra, 

Ce nasc’ w’ gelsomi, 

E la Cecilia é morta, 

Per duol del su’ mari (swo marito). 


The loves and adventures of the soldier of fortune, the 
faithfulness or the treachery of ‘the girl he leaves behind 
him,’ supply subjects for a whole family of ballads. Some- 
times the hero is the betrayed husband, who hears the 
malicious shepherdess singing on the hills how ‘ Ra sua ricca 
dama, R’ ha avi un bel fijo,’ and with a rapid mental ealeu- 
lation of the time he has been away is naturally surprised 
and aggrieved at the appearance in the world of this ‘ bel figlio’ 
and rides home in haste to take a bloody vengeance. Some- 
- times he is the disguised lover who tests his sweetheart’s 
fidelity with false intelligence of his death, and is made happy 
by the loving answer, ‘Ritorni o no retorni, Lo m’ amor 
sempre sara.’ And sometimes, again, he is the lover who 
returns to find his true love dead, and breaks out into the 
passionate cry, ‘Speak to me, speak to me, O my dearest; 
speak to me, speak to me, heart of my heart,’ only to receive 
the reproachful answer, ‘You should have come to kiss me 
‘when I was living, when the rose and the flowers were still 
in bloom.’ 

The ‘Ragazza Onesta’ is a type of another class of ballads, 
whose motif is the fate of a rustic beauty who has allowed 
herself, half bon gré half mal gré, to be carried off, but at the 
last moment escapes dishonour by some simple stratagem, 
pretending, for instance, to be dead (‘ La fa trei di la morta, 

_ Ela salva |’ onor’) or more tragically stabs herself rather than 
be disgraced. For the Piedmontese maiden, though ready 
enough to fall in love and when in love to say with the 
Catarinella of an Umbrian canzone, ‘ Lassa pur ch’ il mondo 
dice, Vojo amar chi pare a me,’ is high-spirited and resolute. 
In another very popular ballad, which is simply our old Blue 
Beard a little disguised, she needs no sister Anne to keep up 
her courage, no bold brothers to come to the rescue. Scarcely 
has the traitor ended his boast of the many maidens lured to 
his castle who ‘ have never returned again ’— 

O uarda la, Gianfleisa, 

Ir casté ca ti voi minee; 

Tanti ca j’ ho minajee (menate), 
I n’ sun pi’ riturnée— 
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when her mind is made up. Coaxingly she borrows his sword 
to ‘cut a branch to shade her from the sun,’ then, quick as 
thought, she ‘stabs him through and through,’ and, as she 
turns her horse’s head for home, we hear her triumphant 
song— 
s Rest there, rest there, Sir Gerard, 
Rest there midst the fresh-fallen dews, 
Gianfleisa whom you thought to slay 
Will carry home the news. 


The wicked hostess who kills the soldier returning from the 
wars and finds to her despair that it was her own son, and 
the ‘Ragazza Guerriera ’—a Piedmontese cousin of ‘Mary 
Ambree’ or ‘Billy Taylor’—are both familiar to every 
student of folk-lore. But the Italian Mary Ambree does not 
enlist to rejoin a lover or to punish his infidelity. Her motive 
is of a less selfish nature. It is to save an aged father or a 
delicate brother from the consequences of an unlucky number 
in the conscription by boldly donning doublet and hose and 
taking their place in the ranks; and the humour of the ballad 
is in the dexterity with which, when her sex is suspected, the 
‘ragazza guerriera’ contrives to baffle the somewhat crucial 
trials to which she is subjected by ‘ the general’s son’ and the 
other officers, returning home in the end ‘salva I’ onor.’ 

Much more ancient is the ‘Figlia del Re,’ a near relation of 
the comic old English song of the ‘Lady and the Knight’ 
and the graver ‘ Maiden inthe Wood’ of Lockhart’s ‘ Spanish 
Ballads.’ The knight finds the king’s daughter astray in the 
forest, but allows himself to be persuaded that she is of 
peasant origin. By and by they reach her father’s castle, and 
he discovers his mistake. ‘The quail was at your feet: you 
let her fly away.’ 

Jeive ra quaja dananz ai pei ; 

BR’ hai lasaja vurée via. 
So in the old Provengal song does ‘ Rose bel amours’ make 
her escape, under the pretence that she is a leper girl. 
Vainly the knight, when he sees her laugh, offers her ‘cent 
escu’ to come back. ‘ Next time the fowl is in your hands, 
Sir Knight, you will pluck her feathers before you let her go.’ 
And so sings the French peasant everywhere to-day from the 
Mediterranean to the Loire. 

Over against such ballads as these may be set others of 
maidens who love rather well than wisely. Some few of 
these are so coarsely comic we are almost surprised to find 
them in the collections. A sound whipping cures the wilful 
girl of her passion for ‘les militaires ’— 
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So’ papa a di man a un bastun, 

So’ mama a una rama; 

I yr’ han ben, ben bastuna ; 

Ir’ han fa passée l’amur di sulda’ (solduto). 


Others have gloomy endings. The stern parent will make his 
daughter a nun regardless of her entreaty— 


O pare, lo mioi pare 

Non stemi a dee w librett’ (a missal) 
Demi cull giovenottu 

E ir me cor sara cuntent. 


But the father will not give her ‘cull giovenottu,’ and the 
poor girl pines and dies. In another version she rebels, stabs 
her father, and is hanged for her pains, fiercely rejecting the 
enamoured executioner’s offer to save her life if she will 
become his bride. 


Pitost’ che spusée ir boja 

An sra furea voi muri (morir). 
Ir me corp andra per tiera, 

ET! anma an Paradis. 


Or else the lovelorn maiden pretends that she is dying, takes 
to her bed, and is visited by her sweetheart in the disguise of 
a priest; while the unsuspecting parents load the supposed 
‘frate’ with blessings— 

Sia benedett’ er fra, 

E labitu ch’ u porta; 

S’ un’ era per quel fra 

Me fija 1’ era morta. 


‘Bel uselein’ sings at the window of the newly married wife, 
and listens to her complaint— 

O birdie, pretty birdie, 

How happy you must be; 


You can fly where fancy takes you: 
A chain is wound round me. 


The ‘ povera Lena,’ who comes back from Paradise to nurse 
her young children whom the cruel stepmother neglects, will 
be met with again in more than one Teutonic ballad; and so, 


-if we mistake not, will the king’s daughter of the ‘ Anello 


caduto nel Mar,’ the haughty beauty who drops her ring into 
the sea, where it is picked up by the fisherman, who will take 
no reward, not even a purse lined with gold, but only one kiss 
from her rosy lips. Others, again, among the sea-ballads are 
distinctly and peculiarly Italian, dating from days when every 
tower along the coast kept watch night and day against the 
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Moorish corsairs, and when the pitiful tale of wife or 
daughter beguiled or forced into captivity, and then casting 
herself in despair into the sea, while the bereaved husband or 
lover dies of grief, was no creation of a minstrel’s fancy, but 
a tragedy of not infrequent recurrence. 

It is not, however, in the romantic ballad, but in the 
rispetti, the stornello, the serenata, that the rustic poet puts 
forth his utmost strength. These form the staple of his song, 
not in Tuscany and Sicily alone—where, in fact, little else is 
to be heard—but in the Agro Romano and at Naples, in the 
Marches and in Venetia; nay, even in Piedmont itself. Vary- 
ing in metre and in form; the rhymed couplets of the North 
giving place elsewhere to the more favourite alternate rhyme ; 
the short half-verse, followed by two longer lines, of the stor- 
nello contrasting with the octave, or sestet, of the rispetti, or, 
as the Sicilians call them, strambotti (strani motti) ; and these 
again varying from the eight line form affected by the Sicilian, 
and the sestet, specially popular with the Tuscans, to the 
quatrains of Umbria and Lombardy, often expanded to ten or 
even twelve lines by repetitions and inversions, they are found 
in Tuscany in the fullest perfection alike of diction and of 
sentiment, at once most vigorous and most refined, brightest 
in colour, most abundant in imagery, happiest in their appli- 
cation of the beauties of nature, and above all of the charm of 
flowers. ‘Se canto tutto il giorno, il pan mi manca; E se non 
canto, mi manca ad ogni cosa,’ is the Tuscan’s motto. To 
catch at once the spirit and fashion of his song we need not 
go beyond our own Tennyson’s 


O swallow, swallow, flying, flying south, 
Fly to her and fall upon her gilded eaves, 
And tell her, tell her, what I tell to thee. 


From Tuscan lips such strains would flow unbidden. Again 
and again are ‘palomba’ and ‘rondinella’ invoked to carry 
messages of love— 


Palomba, che per I’ aria vai a volare, 
Ferma che voglio dirti due parole ; 
Voglio cava’ una penna a le tue ali, 
Voglio scrive’ una lettera a lo mio amore. 
Tutta di sangue la voglio stampare ; 
Per sigillo ce metto lo mio core; 
E finita de scrive’ e sigillare, 
O Palomba, porticella a lo mio amore ; 
E se lo trovi in letto a riposare, 
O Palomba, riposati tu ancoia. 


Sometimes the directions given to the bird-messenger are 
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more minute: ‘If you find my love at table, greet him from 
from me; if you find him at variance with his parents, take 
his part; if you find him asleep, fold your wings and rest too; 
if you find him taking his pastime, say nothing and look on.’ 
Of one such ‘swallow-song’ Imbriani gives no less than 
twenty-four variations, gathered from different parts of Italy. 
At another time the lover complains that he has ‘ written 
twice, nay, thrice, and had no answer.’ ‘Perhaps,’ he says, 
‘you find writing difficult. The letter I now send you has 
been written weeping on my knees. If your heart is not of 
stone, when you read it you will weep too.’ The suitor’s 
missive is sealed with his heart’s blood: ‘E se la legge e 
scritta con amore, Sigillata col sangue del mio core.’ 

Everywhere in Tuscany rispetti and serenate are distinguished 
by good feeling and native delicacy. There is no slander, no 
reviling, no memory even of past ill-deeds or sufferings, no 
approach to coarseness or indelicacy. The lover who serenades 
his mistress and bids her raise from the pillow the ‘ blond and 
delicate head’ and come to the window to listen to his song, 
deprecates the faintest violation of decoruam— 


Dice chi tu ti «ffacci alla finestra, 
Ma non ti dice che tu vadi fuora, 
Perche la notte é cosa disonesta. 


_ The prying eye of morning scares him away. Bells are ring- 


ing, windows opening; he craves permission to take his leave— 


La vedo I’ alba che vuol apparire, 
Chiedo licenza e non vo’ pit cantare. 

Che le finestre si vedono aprire, 
E le campane si senton’ sonare ; 

E si senti sonare in cielo ed in terra, 
Addio, bel gelsomi, ragazza bella. 


He leaves to the Venetian such ‘brutto parlar’ as ‘ Butiti 
alla finestra,’ or ‘ Tirati in qua, Tonin, che per te muoro,’ or 
even such Horatian requests as 


O Rosina, Rosinetta, 

Accendi i lumi e vienmi a aprir. 
Tira vento e fresco tira 

Mi sento gid morir. 


The neatness of the stornello, or flower-song; the aptness of 
the scherzo, or jest; the ingenuity of the riddle (indovinello), 
are very dear to him. He is mountain-bred in the clear air 
of the hills, and the mountaineer has clouted shoes and a fine 
brain—‘il montanino ha le scarpe grosse e il cervello fino.’ 
When he begins to sing, he is ready for all comers. He knows 
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stornelli enough to load six ships; he can sell them to pretty 
girls five for the farthing, like pins. And his challenge—he 
is fond of beginning with an ‘and,’ as though continuing the 
song where he had last left off—his challenge, ‘E io degli 
stornelli ne so tanti, Ce n’ ho da caricar’ sei bastimenti, Chi 
ne vuol profittar se faccia avanti,’ and the swift counter-boast, 
‘E io degli stornelli ne so mille; Veniteli a comprar, ragazze 
belle, Ne do cinque al quattrin come le spille,’ are scarcely 
uttered when the contest begins. The songs are bandied to 
and fro (stornelli ritornelli) till the memory or the invention 
of one or other fails, and the victor chaffs the vanquished (lo 
destorna) in high good humour, and with none of the fierceness 
displayed at times in the Sicilian sfide. Of the pretty ‘ flower- 
songs,’ which are the favourite weapons in these encounters, 
we could hardly give a better specimen than one which is, 
perhaps, the commonest of all. (Lhe initial half-line gives the 
name of a plant or flower, and the second verse of the follow- 
ing distich must rhyme with it.) 


f?) 


Fior @’ erbetta : 
Dove passate voi, donna ben fatta, 
Questa si chiama terra benedetta. 


‘Where you tread, lovely lady, ’tis holy ground.’ Now and 
_ then a little couplet is caught up and ‘run in,’ so to speak, 
between the lines, e.g.— 
Fiorin di sale : 
Me divide I’ anima dal core 
[O Biondina come va? 
Oggi va ben ma domani chi lo sa ?] 
Me divide l’ anima dal core 


Quando te vedo con altre parlare 
[O Biondina, &e.] 


The gentle, genial nature of the Tuscan is visible in all he 
| sings or says: in the prettily confident appeal—so different 
from our English ballad-line ‘’tis poverty peirts good com- 
pany ’—‘ E tu non mi lasciar per poverezza, Che poverta non 
guasta gentilezza;’ in the graceful salute—‘Con questi 
occhietti neri me guardate, Sappiatemelo dir cosa volete, 
Volete ’1 cor e non melo domandate: Non velo posso dar, 
perché l’avete ;’ in the gently moralizing quatrain, ‘ La Rosa 
e un bel fior, Ma non ritorna piu; Nasce, fiorisce, e muore, 
Come la gioventu;’ in the graver yvwpun, ‘Tre cose non si 
ponno abandonare, La patria, l’amicizia, e il primo amore.’ 
The absence of her mate in the unhealthy Maremma is a 
frequent source of disquietude to the Tuscan girl’s loving 
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heart—‘io so ’n montagna e tu in Maremma giri.’ But 
when he returns all is wild joy— 


L’ é ritornato, il fior de primavera 
L’ é ntornato, la verdura al prito 
L’ é ritornato, chi prima non c’ era 
L’ é ritornato, il mio inamorato. 


The coquette is admonished—‘ amarne tanti non ¢ buon 
costume :’ the Church is glanced at with a barbed sarcasm — 
‘Fior di verbena: La penitenza a predicalla ¢ buona Con vino 
in testa e colla pancia piena.’ 

‘In the adjoining Umbria the general tone is somewhat 
lower. The ‘Padre Confessore’ at first lectures the saucy 
light of love, then changes his note—‘ E lui mi disse, “fija dis- 
graziata, Lassa |’ amor che sarai dannata:” E poi mi disse, 
“va in nome del Dio, Va a far |’ amor, che lo faccio anch’ io ;” 
E poi mi disse, ‘‘ va in nome dei santi, Va a far ]’ amor, che lo 
fanno tutti quanti.’”’ 

The Tuscan moralizes soberly on the mutability of love 
affairs— 

L’ amor comenza con soni e con eanti, 
E po’ finisce con lagrime e con pianti ; 
L’ amor comenza con canti e con soni, 
E po’ finisce con lagrime al core. 


The Umbrian girl says hardily— 


Voglio pigliar marito, Pasqua Rosa ; 
. No me ne curo se n’ c’ é niente in casa, 
Quando é il marito é ogni cosa. 


The men expand the text, ‘ Frailty thy name is woman,’ into 
such triplets as these— 


Quello chi serisse donna serisse danno ; 
La donna é la rovina dello monno, 
Ma chi donna non ha, la va cereanno. 


‘And the women reply— 


Tutti li omi sun buon a nient’ 
All ustaria i stan aligrament’, &e. 


In the North sentiments and words are ruder still. Stornelli 
like this— 
Fior de gerbita : 
La caino de la donna é bona dotita 
Ma specialmente qui la giuvenita ; 


or echerzi like— 
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Chi ha la moja bela sempre dice, 

Vien, vien a dormir, ch’ é mezzanotte : pie | 
E chil ha brutta, del contrario dice, f 
Bada, Bada a filw’, ch’ anco n’ é notte. 


would not be permitted in polished Tuscany. Occasionally, 

however, these rough verses preserve some precious bits of u 
local colour. There are some from which we learn how the a 
sanctity of Rome, the pride of Milan, the wealth of Genoa, 
the beauty of the women of Venice, had become proverbial 

throughout Lombardy— 


Bela di santita ti sei Romana; 
E di bellezza ti sei Veneziana ; 
E di la pumpa ti sei Milanese ; 
E di ricchezza ti sei Genovese. 
In the songs of Venice there is greater rerre as well as greater 
license. - ‘ Vilote’ and ‘Folette’ must be sung, as Boceaccio’s 
Dioneo would have said, to the clash of cymbals. The song 
of which he gives the first two lines, ‘ L’ onda del mare mi fa 
gran male,’ is just such a retort as the deep-water sailors, 
“the Castellani,’ would hurl at their rivals, the ‘ Nicolotti’ of 
the lagunes. Woman is somewhat less prized. One deserted 
fair one cries— 
O Dio del ciel, che pena é la mia; 
Amare, amare, e non esser amata, 
Amare, amare, e poi con tirannia 
D’ una falsa moneda esser pagata. 


Another will be a ‘ novice of the grave, robed all in white,’ a 
crucifix in her hand— 

Me vogio far novizza in Campo Santo 

C’ una croseta in man, vestita di bianco. 
A third vents her ire in the bitter line— 

Soto I’ onde del mar cl’ ei se fondasse. 
Gayer is the tone in which the sailor complains of the thief 
who has stolen his heart, and locked it in a box— 


Vardela 1a, vardela 14, la ladra ; 

La m’ ha rubato ’1 cuor, le vuol che tasa, 
La me I’ ha mess’ ’nt’ una ecassettina ; 
Vardela 1a, la ladra, la sassima. 


And confident is the maiden’s boast that though poor she is of 
repute— 


Se povereta, so’ di bel onor : 
Poveri tutti faremo l’ amor. 
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In Sicily, too, we find at times an unexpectedly ingenious com- 
_ pliment. Did Ariosto borrow from the peasants or they from 
him the idea of the well-known lines in which the Creator, 
after fashioning some peerless youth or maid, is said to ‘break 
the die.’ In either case we may any day hear them sing, 
ZL’ Eternu Patri—un gran mudella apposta s’ appi a fare, 
Fici a tia sola e doppo l’ rumpia.’ Again, their own island is 
a ‘diamond dropped from the Padre Eterno’s crown,’ as he 
rested on the seventh day from the creation of the world. 
Other very genuine volkslieder scarcely come under any of 
the previous headings. Such, for instance, are the ‘ Songs of 
the Seasons,’ like those sung around the ‘ May altars’ of 
Tuscany (last survivals of the old Floralia), or the ‘egg 
songs’ of certain parishes in Lombardy, which the young 
men sing at the farmhouse doors, praising the farmer and 
his family, his crops and his cattle, and especially his hens, 
‘black, red, and gray,’ and receiving in reward little presents 
of eggs and fruit—carols very similar in fact to the ‘ wassail 
songs’ of the English farm labourer. Of the special lieder of 
the adjacent islands, the most characteristic are the ‘ voceri’ 
or ‘ keens’ of Corsica, sung ‘alla scirata’ when the death has 
ensued from natural causes; ‘alla gridata’ when the dead 
man has been murdered, and the vendetta is supposed to 
demand a victim. One specimen of these last deserves 
quotation if only for the exceptional gentleness of the senti- 
ment. It is an old woman who thus addresses her sister 
‘keeners,’ pointing the while to the crucifix above the bier— 


Or guardatela sta bara 
Mirate surelle care : 

Ci sta sopra Jesu Christu, 
Chi c’ insegna a pardunare. 


Something too might be said of the rhyming riddles, often 
very ingenious and especially popular in Tuscany and Venetia. 
Here are one or two examples taken at hazard, ‘Field of 
white, and crop of black, five that guide, and two that watch,’ 
i.e., ‘the writing lesson.’ ‘Two that shine and two that 
pierce, four props, a little tail,’ i.e., ‘the ox;’ or this of ‘the 
snow,’ taken, patois and all, from the book of Venetian canti. 

Alta donna di palassio, 
Casco in tiera e nu me masso; 


Biela i son; brotita i me facio: 
Dotiti i ragassi se cava’ spasso ; 


or ‘ the coffin ’— 
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. Chi la fa, la fa per vendi’ ; 
Chi la compra, non I’ adopra; 
Chi l’ adopra, non la vede. 


But these, perhaps, the severer critic would cast aside to keep ~ 
company with the ‘ ninne-nanne,’ or nursery songs, of which 
we will not seek out any illustrations. 

Distinct again from the romantic ballad, as from the canzoni 
of love or spite, are the historical and political songs of which 
Italy in olden times had her fair share and to which our own 
days have contributed additions not a few. No adequate 
collection of these has yet been made, partly on the somewhat 
hypercritical pretence that though sung by the people they 
were not made by them—an argument which, if pushed fairly 
home, would reduce the volkslieder of any country to a very 
poor and unpoetical residuum. The crusader’s song, with its 
refrain of ‘ Ultreja,’ takes us back to a time when the Italian 
speech was still little better than a barbarized Latin. But 
in the days of Dante and still more of Boccaccio, the fortunes 
of great liouses, the feuds of rival republics, the glories or the 
dishonours of the Italians as a nation, had been made the 
themes of many a popular lay. Boccaccio himself tells us 
how the ‘ Pot of Basil’ was the subject of a Neapolitan song, 
of which Fanfani, in his edition of the Decameron gives us 
one complete version, 


Quale fu lo malo Cristiano 
Chi me furo la resta 
Del basilico mio selemontano, &c. 


‘Buondelmonti’s Bride,’ the ‘Dama del Vergiu,’ the ‘ Lega 
Lombarda,’ the wars of Florence against Pisa and Arezzo, 
the French invasion under Charles VIII., the siege of Padua, 
and many another historical event were celebrated in verses 
of which several still remain. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, before republican liberties had been extinguished 
and the invention of the singer designedly drawn aside to 
light ‘carnavalleschi canti,’ ‘barcarolles,’ and ‘canzoni 
d’amore,’ these nobler songs filled a larger space than would 
now be readily believed. ‘I nostri cavalearono’ is the opening 
tone of a still extant ballad recording a raid of the Florentines 
upon the district of Arezzo. ‘Ben andonno i fanti di Firenze 
per Pisa’ is another fragment preserved by Dante. Villani 
gives us the song composed in honour of the ladies of Messina 
who toiled at the fortifications in the face of the besieging 
army of Charles of Anjou— 
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Deh! come gli é gran pietate 
Delle donne di Messina; 
Vegygendole scapigliate 
Portar pietra e calcina. 
Tddio li dia briga e travaglia 
A chi Messina vuol guastar. 


The old Ferrarese chronicle (a.p. 15990) tells us apropos of the 
assassination of Gregor Zampante, the unworthy favourite of 
the Duke of Ferrara, that it was the theme of ‘tanti sonetti, 
¢anzoni, bischizij, et altre cose in rima che fu una maraviglia.’ 
- The refrain of the particular ‘cosa in rima’ which the 
<hronicler thought worthy of presery ation hardly encourages 
us to quote any more— 


Facciam festa in ogni lato 
Che ’1 Zampante e sbudellato. 


His murder, in fact, somewhat resembled the killing of 
Eglon, king of Moab. Singularly, too, the chief of the 
assassins (or must we say avengers) was a Jew. The per- 
petrators were everywhere received with acclamations, and 
- passed from house to house out of the duchy. The duke, 
on reflection, decided to take no steps in the matter. 

The defeat of Piero Strozzi at Lusignano was alternately 
mourned and rejoiced over in verses which are still preserved. 
We have the opening of the salutation addressed by the 
Sienese to Charles VIII. 


Evviva il Re chi per sua gran bonta 
Manterra Siena in vera libertad. 


The siege of Padua (1405), elicits from the national poet a 
fervent prayer for Italian unity : 


Spogliasi ciascun d’ ira e rancore; 
E sia un solo ovile et un pastore. 


‘On, on, on, Venzon’ Venzone,’ is the burden of the spirited 
local ballad which describes how forty men of Venzone (after 
the Treaty of Cambrai) held the pass of La Chiusa for the 
‘Venetians against 8000 Germans under Henry of Brunswick, 
“* soldati di quel duca di Prunsvich, il bon Barone’— 


Sola fede, non speranza 

Di soccorso havea la terra; 
Dentro un fante né una lanza 

Né parato alcun di guerra: 

Sol la fede e voglie bone : 

Su, Su, Su, Venzon’ Venzone, &e. 
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The complaint of the Tuscan conscript in the hard old 
times—‘ Ahi! che partenza amara, Rosa mia cara, Mi convien” 
far; Vado alla guerra espero di tornar,’ was exchanged in 
1818 for the song of the Volunteer— 


Non é fraterna guerra 
La guerra che faccio; 
Dell’ Italiana terra 
L’estraneo caccero. 


Years after Novara there might be heard in Piedmont the 
doleful 


Nel giorno venti-tre 

Abbiam perduto I’ onor ed il Ré, 
Ma piuttosto che servir, 

Si, si, morir, morir, morir. 


And later still the people sang, ‘ Garibaldi in Caprera Aspetta 
la primavera,’ or * Galibardi ha dettv a me, Andremo a Roma 
senza il Re.’ 

The old historic feuds still linger in some of the quaint 
ditties. Visconti tells us how his nurse used to sing him 
to sleep with the praises of Lucca and its allies, and the 
disgrace of Pisa. The allusions are to the arms of the 
different cities. 


Viva di Lucca il nobil Panthera, 
E viva di Firenze il gran Leone, 
Viva la Lupa ch’ él arme di Siena, 
E viva di Livorno il Gonfalone ; 
Viva di Pisa la Croce di legno 
Che quella d’oro ¢’ hanno i Lucchesi in pegno. 


In the quatrains of Lombardy and Umbria is frequent 
mention of the greatness of Venice, her marriage with Verona, 
her victory over Pepin and the origin of the Rialto. 

Besides these historical lays, among which we may also 
number the not very worthy but very popular ballads of Pape 
Mastrilli and other famous brigands, a large and interesting 
collection might be made of the ‘ Laudes,’ or religious songs ; 
from the wild strains of the followers of the followers of 
Savonarola, glorying to be accounted madmen (pazzi) by the 
world, to the more orthodox, and at the same time more 
commonplace, effusions of monkish versifiers throughout 
seven centuries. But these would demand a chapter to them- 
selves. Our present purpose has been simply to string to- 
gether a chaplet of Italian wild flowers in the belief that some 
at least possess sufficient fragrance to tempt the curious reader 
to a more extensive search in the valleys and the champaign 
lands of rural Italy. J. KEMPE. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


A Guide to Modern English History. Part II. 1830-1835. 
By W. Cory. C. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

No period in English history, between the time of Pitt and the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws, is so rich in fruitful legislature and so remarkable for the 
high-strung earnestness of its leading statesmen as that which is contained 
in Mr. Cory’s second volume. Nor would it be easy to name a description 
of this period in which epigrammatic pungency of style is better kept in 
check by judicial freedom from partizanship. Mr. Cory rightly describes 
his book as a guide to the history rather than in itself a history of the times, 
It is not a book which we should take up for a detailed narrative of 
events, but rather one which will help us to discern the strength and drift 
of political and social currents, the character of men, and the origin of 
measures. The first reformers aimed very high, and there was a sort of 
confident enthusiasm in the righteousness of their cause which, at the 
present day, is somewhat hard to understand. Cultured intellect and 
passion for reform appeared for once to have embraced each other under 
the first Ministry of Earl Grey. Macaulay dashed at Peel and Croker 
‘ with the fervour of a knight-errant who assails necromancers.’ Jeffrey 
put the ‘ Edinburgh’ on one side to take departmental work in London. 
Grote left his study, and Poulett Thomson his account books; and all 
for the sake of the good cause. Toryism had nothing to oppose to this. 
Its trusted leaders were either men who had outlived their first enthusiasm, 
or mere tacticians clever rather than high-principled. In the long period 
of Eldonian ascendancy its spirit had dried up and withered. Its aim 
was rather the defence of profitable abuses and of class privileges, not 
as it had been once and was to be again, the{championship right or wrong 
of an ideal which at the least was plausible and dignified. Its two foremost 
captains were indeed men of ahigher type. Mr. Cory’s sympathy with the 
elder Whigs does not prevent him doing ample justice to the plain good sense 
and honesty of Wellington, and the austere and Roman dignity of Peel. 
Itis for the meaner champions on either side—the vain, restless Brougham, 
the sharp practitioner Lyndhurst—that he finds it hard to dissemble 

his distaste. Many of his chapters are admirable for clearness of thought 
and terse expression. There is a description of Ireland under the first 
Reformed Parliament (when the Liberals found themselves, just as now, 
constrained against their will to take strong coercive measures) and of the 
causes which have made the sister country for the last three hundred 
years a thorn in the side of England, instead of a partner advancing with 
her pari passu along the path of law and order, which may well be com- 
mended to those who think it necessary to seek an explanation of these 
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things in the mysteries of ethnology, or in deeds of wrong done before 
the commencement of legal memory. And there is a life-like picture of 
Lord Palmerston as an English country gentleman, who took precisely 
the same kind of pleasure in making his country the winner in a treaty, 
which he did in training a colt to win the stakes or the gold cup. Even 
where we may most differ from Mr. Cory, we cannot but admire his logical 
reasoning and incisive style. His volume is one of those rarer books 
which make readers think, and do not simply post them up in facts. 


A Short History of the Kingdom of Ireland. By CHar.es 
Georce Watroute, M.A., Author of ‘A Rubric of the 
Common Law.’ Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Of recent years Ireland has monopolized the attention of the Senate, 
and we cannot be surprised if there should be a demand for works bear- 
ing upon her history. Several historical primers have recently been 
compiled of more than average merit, and now Mr. Walpole comes 
forward with what may be styled an historical essay upon the sister 
country. He deals with Ireland from the earliest times down to the 
union with Great Britain. So far as we have been able to examine his 
work, he writes in a spirit of justice, though occasionally he may betray 
the warmth of an advocate. There are some episodes in the history of 
Ireland, however, with which it would be impossible for any man to deal 
without giving some personal colour to his narrative. But Mr. Walpole 
strikes us as being a very fair and conscientious writer, who, as far as 
possible, would hold the scales evenly between contending factions and 
parties. He is also candid enough not to take credit for original research. 
‘The principal materials,’ he observes, ‘of which use has been made, are 
the very numerous historical works bearing on the subject, written from 
very diverse points of view; the published State papers; the published 
correspondence of eminent statesmen; and the statutes of the realm.’ 
This is modest, but at the same time it is only just to the author to say 
that his undertaking has been a tolerably laborious one, and that his work 
has cost him much diligent research. Besides constructing an interesting 
narrative, he supplies a chronological table of great value, a list of autho- 
rities drawn upon, and a series of maps. The history is divided into six 
books, dealing respectively with Independent Ireland, the Anglo-Norman 
Settlement, and the First, Second, Third, and Fourth Conquests. In his 
account of the Plantation of Leinster, Mr. Walpole describes the rise of 
many families in Ireland out of English adventurers, and shows how 
they came to possess the soil. ‘They were essentially strangers in the 
land, who felt that they had gone in for a good speculation, and who 
would have to do their utmost to maintain their position. At the same 
time they knew that they must have England at their back, and so they 
studiously cultivated the English Government, and supplanted the old 
Anglo-Irish families in the favour and goodwill of the deputies. They 
were the embryo of the ‘ Protestant ascendancy” of the eighteenth 
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century.’ The author pays a well-deserved tribute to the great patriot 


Grattan, ‘whose unflagging courage, high endowments, and incorruptible 


honesty have so materially contributed to his country’s emancipation. 
A proposal was made that the nation should grant him the sum of 
£100,000. He refused to receive it, but subsequently was persuaded to 
accept half the amount. He was the first of the patriots who received 
his retainer from the people and not from the Crown; and he was one of 
the few who never betrayed his client.’ Though there may not be much 
in this work that is new, we confess that we have found it very interest- 
ing, and it is a useful work of reference either for the closet or public 
libraries. 

History of the Hebrew Nation and its Literature. With an 
Appendix on Hebrew Chronology. By Samven Suarpe, 
Author of ‘The History of Egypt.’ Fourth Edition. 
Williams and Norgate. 


A new edition of such a well-known book as Mr. Sharpe's ‘ History of 
the Hebrew Nation’ would not call for notice from us were it merely 
a new edition; but it is substantially a new book as compared with 
the first edition published by Mr. Russell Smith in 1869—a crown octavo 
volume of only some 232 pages. This fourth edition has swelled out into 
very portly proportions, and comes before us as a library octavo of 456 
closely printed pages. Mr. Sharpe has been careful to make good use of 


all later researches; he has compared and verified wherever that was 


called for or possible ; and he has added very important appendices and 
tables. Insuch a history as that of the Hebrews, the nation and the 
literature cannot be viewed apart, and the method adopted by Mr. Sharpe 
is at once critical and reconstructive. He traces with great care the 
advance of the Jewish religion through varying phases from a narrow, 
priestly ceremonialism, till at length Greek philosophy and scepticism 
came forward to play their part, and the fatal struggle between Pharisaic 
bigotry and Sadducean doubts began. The great value of Mr. Sharpe’s 
book lies in its moderation, and in its determination to discriminate be- 
tween conflicting elements. He distinguishes very clearly, for instance, 
between what is historical and what is legendary in the account of Sam- 
son, and is careful to lay down strict rules of procedure to which it must 
be owned that he faithfully adheres. ‘It is in the Pentatauch,’ he says, 
‘that we meet with the greatest difficulty in giving a date to each part, 
because it has been woven into one continuous narrative, and has been 
-put before us as if wholly written before the Israclites entered the land 


_of Canaan. But as the Levitical law was unknown to Saul, David, and 


Solomon, we look to the events of the following reigns for the occasions 
which may have caused each part to be written; and there are certain 
deep lines drawn across the history of the nation which may be traced 
in these books, and which enable us to say of many parts with some 
certainty to what period they belong.’ The result Mr. Sharpe attains is 
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in general favourable to the veracity of the Hebrew writers, and he is 
fully alive to the drawbacks which may arise from the too persistent 
application of hard and fast tests, such as many recent critics have over- 
done :—for example, in the attempt to determine the age of a book on 
the ground of style alone, or on the appearance of certain words not in 
common use till a later period: ‘In determining the age of a book,’ 
says Mr. Sharpe, ‘ the style alone must not be relied on, because in pass- 
ing from copier to copier the old form of words may easily have been 
made more modern. Indeed, it is only on the supposition that such 
liberty has never been used by the copier that we can understand how 
there is so little difference in the language between the oldest and the 
latest books. It is by the help of the numerous copies, and of the 
numerous printed copies in particular, that modern languages are kept 
from changing more than they do; but the change in the English: 
language during the four hundred years that printing has been in use 
is greater than that which now appears between the language of the 
oldest Hebrew book and that of the newest.’ 

Mr, Sharpe's work may be confidently recommended to students as a 
helpful handbook and compendium. If there is some want of fulness in 
the early part in dealing with the patriarchs, that is amply made up for 
by the conclusiveness and exhaustive character of the portion treating of 
the later developments, particularly of the wars of the Maccabees. 


The Reformation of the Church of England. Its. History, 
Principles, and Results. By Rev. Jonn Henry Buvnt, 
M.A., F.S.A. Vol. II. A.D. 1547-1662. Rivingtons. 

History of the Church of England from 1660. By Wa. Nassau 
MoxteswortH. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


The first volume of Mr. Blunt's History was published in 1869, and hag 
attained a considerable popularity, which is well deserved by the inde- 
fatigable industry which has been bestowed in collecting materials for it, 
and by the moderation and fairness with which, as a whole, he contends 
for his interpretations. Mr. Blunt is a decided partizan, and almost 
incapable of a severe historical judgment. He is an advanced High 
Churchman, claiming for his church high prerogatives, and interpreting 
everything that is done in it, or to it by his lofty theory. This uncon- 
sciously colours and even warps his judgment. In illustration it will be 
sufficient to say that in his entire history of Laud’s administration and 
estimate of Laud’s character, there does not occur a single word of serious 
disapprobation. On the other hand, he minimizes the atrocious principles 
and evil effects of the Act of Uniformity of 1662. Thus, after justifying 
the Act generally, he speaks of the ejected thus: ‘One consequence of 
this national recurrence to the catholic principles of the Anglican Refor- 
mation was the formal secession of many Presbyterian and Independent 


ministers, who had occupied the parsonage houses and ministered in the 
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churches of the Church of England.’ And he tells us that ‘ those ministers 
who declined to accept these conditions, and to “ conform” to the church 
system, and who were hence called ‘ Nonconformists,” amounted in 
number to about eight hundred.’ It always takes larger space to refute 
erroneous statements than to make them, and we do not, therefore, attempt 
any refutation of such judgments. Mr. Blunt, indeed, errs generally not 
so much in broad misstatements as in the false colouring and sinister bias 
which he gives to his statements. Almost every page presents instances 
of this gradual curve from the straight line of historical judgment. His 
theory is, that while the Church of the Reformation needed reform. 
ing, the reformation effected was far too radical and violent. He would 
accept. such reformation as Laud attempted, or as Erasmus would have 
counselled, viz., a reform in discipline, administration, and worship. 


- Anything touching its constitution or its independence of control by the 


State, whose endowments and executive power it accepts, is to him pro- 
fanation. Hence his history is a continuous protest against what in this 


direction it cannot explain away. More than this we cannot now say, . 


detail would lead us too far. Mr. Blunt distinctly accentuates in this, 
the difference between the two sections of Anglicans. His history is 
valuable for the material which it has so industriously brought together, 
and to those who have knowledge and independence enough to make use 
of it. As aseries of historical judgments, much more as a philosophy of 
history, such as the ordinary judicial historian could accept, it is worthless. 

Mr. Molesworth’s volume is written in a very different spirit. He does 
not deem it sacrilege to censure the policy of the Church and its rulers 
where such was inimical to spiritual religion and to social and political 
freedom. He speaks of ‘the tyranny of Laud and of the Star Chamber 
as rendering the Church odious to the nation.’ His judgments are those 
of a man who loves righteousness and freedom wherever he finds them. 
He writes as a historian, not as an ecclesiastic. Thus ‘ The Parliament of 
the Restoration, chosen during the frenzy of the Restoration, consisted 
for the most part of Cavaliers, animated by a spirit of fierce and furious 
hostility to the Presbyterians.’ ‘The twelve Presbyterians of the Savoy 
Conference were fully their (the Episcopalians) equals in learning and 
ability, and as speakers and preachers were very much their superiors.’ 
While, however, far superior to Mr. Blunt’s book in the true historical 
spirit, it must be admitted that Mr. Molesworth’s book is inferior inti- 
mate and minute knowledge. Some of its omissions are difficult to account 
for. 


The Gypsies. By Cuartes G. Lezanp, Author of ‘The English 
Gypsies and their Language,’ ‘Hans Breitmann,’ &c. 
Tribner and Co. 

Mr. Leland still pursues his researches amongst the Romany, and finds 


his reward in additions to philological lore and to our knowledge of 
peculiar customs no less than of human nature. He has extended his 
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area of research, and has now a good deal to communicate to us about the 
gipsies in Wales, Russia, Egypt, and America. Novalis said that philo- 
sophy was the power of feeling everywhere at home; Mr. Leland’s great 
gift is the power of being everywhere at home, and certainly because of 
this power he has aided philosophy. Only fancy a gentleman being able 
not only to instruct philologers of the first rank, and to correct Mr. Borrow 
—‘Romany Rye’—on many points, such as the fact that there is an 
Anglo-Gipsy word for ‘ green’ (ghelno), which Mr. Borrow had denied in 
one of his early books, but to deceive the gipsies themselves into the idea 
that he was one of them, and to retaliate upon them by telling them their 
fortunes! ‘ When I first met ‘‘ George Eliot,’’’ he says, ‘and Mr. G. H. 
Lewes at their house at North Bank, the lady turned the conversation at 
once to the gipsies. They spoke of having visited the Zincali of Spain, 
and of several very curious meetings with the Chabos. ... After I re- 
turned from Russia, and had given Mr. Lewes, by particular request, an 
account of my visits to the gipsies of St. Petersburg and Moscow, he 
was much struck by the fact that I had chiromanced to the Romany clan 
of the latter city. To tell the fortunes of gipsy-girls was, he thought, the 
refinement of presumption. There was in this world nothing so impu- 
dent as a gipsy when determined to tell a fortune, and the idea of not 
one but many gipsy-girls believing earnestly in my palmistry was like a 
righteous retribution.”’ The gipsy—not only because of the contempt 
and dislike even at this day entertained towards his race, but because of 
the traditions of days of persecution, when transportation and hanging were 
inflicted by law for the offence of being a gipsy—is very desirous to con- 
ceal his origin; but he is, on the other hand, quite as open-hearted and 
communicative to those who are initiated, and of whose sympathy he is 
thoroughly assured. The anecdotes Mr. Leland gives in illustration of 
this are many, and are often most amusing. The difficulties in the way 
of a true reconstruction of the Romany are great, owirg to the peculiar 
habits of the people and the lack of written intercourse between those in 
different parts of the world. Mr. Leland gives a striking anecdote illus- 
trative of this, bearing on a song which Mr. Borrow had printed, the 
genuine character of which was denied by Henry James, an English 
gipsy, but which was at once recognized by the Russian gipsies and said 
to be a very old song. ‘ Now,’ says Mr. Leland, ‘as many centuries must 
have passed since the English and Russian gipsies parted from the parent 
stock, the preservation of this song is remarkable, and its antiquity must 
be very great.’ Such inquirers as Mr. Leland are thus doing a great work, 
since the Romany is an ‘ elder vagabond sister of the Sanscrit,’ and may 
throw light upon Hindi and other tongues. To be aficionado, or in sym- 
pathy with the gipsies, may thus be something else than mere Bohemian- 
ism, as it is clearly enough in the case of such scholars as Professor 
Palmer, of Cambridge, and our author. Among other men of note who 
have wandered with the gipsies was Tom Taylor, while a student at 
Cambridge. He made a manuscript vocabulary of Romany words, from 
which Mr. Leland tells us that he obtained several that were new to him. 
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‘This fact,’ he says, ‘should make all smart gipsy scholars “ tak’ tent” as 
to believing that they know everything. I have many Anglo-Romany 
words—purely Hindi as to origin—which I have verified again and again, 
yet which have never appeared in ‘print. Thus far the Romany vocabu- 
lary has only been scratched over.’ In addition to the glimpses we have 
here of English gipsies to whom we were introduced before—such as the 
versatile Mrs. Lee, who, on Mr. Leland telling her his name, readily 
replied, ‘Ah, I see, you are a Lee with the land, and I am a Lee without 
the lund ’—we have a new world opened to us in the chapters on the de- 
scriptions of the singing gipsies of St. Petersburg and Moscow, who really 
seem to be very gifted and original—people of not a little independence 
_and culture in their way. Their singing, partly improvised as it is, seems 
to be really wonderful, insistently weird, and intensely magical—as Mr. 
Leland says, like the singing of Lurleis, and in this he is borne out by 
Mr. W. R. S. Ralston. In America, owing to the immense extent of 
<ountry and the freedom permitted to wanderers as compared with that 
allowed in an old country like England, the gipsies seem to flourish, and 
_are on much better terms with the people than in many other parts of the 
world. 

One of the peculiar questions that has arisen out of the fresh access 


. of interest in the gipsies to be discussed again is that of John Bunyan’s 


descent. Was he a gipsy? is asked, and very decided sides are taken. 
Vhe problem was first suggested by Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Simson 
followed the matter up, and gave a good many reasons for saying ‘ Yes,’ 
among them various expressions in Bunyan’s own writings. Others, such 
as the Rev. W. Brown, of Bunyan Meeting House, Bedford, argue that, 
as the name was in those days common in Bedfordshire, there is no suffi- 
cient ground for concluding Bunyan’s gipsy origin. Mr. Leland thinks 
the matter is so plain that he will not condescend to argue it, and tells a 
very funny anecdote and notes a very peculiar coincidence bearing on it, 
finishing up with the words that he who cannot read gipsy between the 
lines in much of John Bunyan’s life and writings does not know the gib nor 
the cut thereof. But the last word has not yet been said on the subject. 

Undoubtedly the gipsies are disappearing in England; the pressure of 
modern life is doing more in that direction than even persecution had ac- 
complished. The enclosure of commons, the utilization of waste spaces, 
the stricter laws as to vagrancy, are all having their effect in rendering 
rare the old familiar element in English landscape—the tents, the waggons, 
and so on. The gipsies are more and more becoming settled, are being 
absorbed in the ordinary population. For centuries they have sought to 
hide themselves, and to destroy certain marks of race by studied inter- 
mixture, a point o which many novels have been founded, the latest of 
any importance that we are aware of being that of Mrs. Oliphant titled 
‘Valentine and his Brotber;’ and while remaining true gipsies in heart, 
they are thus much abler to conceal their origin. Mr. Leland and his 
friends are therefore doing a most useful work, which in the course of a 
few years will have become very difficult for the reasons we have given, 
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alike socially, philologically, and ethnologically. And he has the credit 
of recording his experiences among the gipsies in so attractive a manner, 
that few could read without interest. From the vocabularies, &c., which 
he has added to this and to former volumes an ordinarily intelligent 
person could, in a very short time, soon derive a fair knowledge of Ro- 
many; and if the knowledge helped to inspire some benevolent feeling 
towards the wanderers it would be well, for their religious condition is one 
that can only be described negatively—the most prominent element in 
their creed and observance being a kind of worship of the departed which 
leads to many deprivations, a something which strangely enough now 
recalls the Chinese system, and again the Comtists; and there is a field 
for work open to those who have tact and sympathy and the genuine 
patience that springs from true knowledge of human nature. 


The Burman: his Life and Notions. By Saway Yor. 2 vols. © 
Macmillan and Co. 


It is some time since we have seen a book about any Eastern people 
so generally fresh and readable as this. Nor is the reason far to seek. 
Shway Yoe has the rare gift of forgetting for the nonce that he belongs to 
a superior race, and writes about the Burmans as simply and unpreten- 
tiously as if he were describing character in Kent or Essex. And the 
Burman thus treated makes an admirable subject. Placed in a country 
where nature does her best to make the burdens of existence easy and 
relieve man from the primal curse of labour, he seems expressly framed 
to enjoy these advantages to the utmost. Cheery and good-humoured, he is 
no craven, though aversion to discipline makes him a bad soldier; no 
weakling, though dislike to steady toil prevents him from working hard 
except on his ‘good days.’ Tolerance is a feature in his religious creed, 
and almsgiving one of its highest virtues. Shway Yoe in these volumes 
traces his life from the cradle to the grave, with especial reference to 
those Buddhist doctrines which more or less colour all his actions. For 
in Burma the influence of Buddhism is everywhere: it is at once the spiri- 
tual guide and the national schoolmaster. All Burman youths with any 
pretentions to respectability assume the religious habit for a time, though it 
be only for twenty-four hours. The monasteries are the resort alike of those 
whose education is not yet complete, and of those who would snatch an 
hour or two from the world for that blissful contemplation which is a 
stage towards Nirwana. It is true that in Lower Burma the arrival of 
the European has made innovation. It is very well, thinks the younger 
generation in Rangoon, to be instructed in the holy books: it is better 
still to get an education which will fit us for clerkships in an English 
office. Certain fixed feasts have begun to be shifted to the Sunday that 
Burmese piety may not clash with the common duties of the counting- 
house; and there is a growing laxity even in the monasteries which is much 
deplored by the stricter Buddhists, and has indeed already given rise to the 
counter sects of the Maha-gandees, or innovators, and the Soola-gandees, or 
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Puritans. In these matters Upper Burma is a model to the annexed 
provinces ; and it is characteristic of Shway Yoe’s method that, though 
personally entertaining strong opinions as to the misfule which prevails 
at Mandalay, and the advantage it would be to all to be placed under 
British government, he is yet careful to state points like these precisely as 
a true-born Burman would regard them. This unaffected sympathy with 
native modes of thought is the distinguishing feature of his book through- 
out. If he tells us of a pagoda feast, it is not the description of a roving 
tourist or half-contemptuous official, but of a man who has shared the 
holiday with a Burmese household and found them very much like holiday- 
makers at home. A native boat-race—the management of a boat is one of 
the three things which the Burmans do well—is described with as much 
‘zest and practical knowledge as ifit were an inter-university match at 
Putney. Nor does Shway Yoe neglect to speak of graver matters. There 
is an excellent account of King Theebaw’s court, of the massacres which 
inaugurated his reign, and of the ministers by whom he is surrounded. 
In one respect we learn the present monarch is peculiarly unfortunate. 
He is the victim of a shrewish queen and a strong-minded mother-in-law, 
and in consequence of this was for a long time the only Burmese king on 
record who had been all his life the husband of one wife. Possible rivals 
were speedily put out of the way, and Theebaw was much too henpecked 
to resist. Even now the second wife, whom he is said to have wedded last 
December, is ‘kept in a separate suite, carefully protected by soldiery 
from the infuriated Soo-payah Lat.’ From beginning to end, indeed, these 
volumes strike us as very unusually interesting and well-informed. The 
hasty reader, will however, complain that Shway Yoe is much too fond of 
interlarding his pages with Burmese words, for the explanation of which (if 
explanation is to be found at all) it will be necessary to go many — 
back. 


Jews as They are. By Cuartes Kenstnaton SALAMAN. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. ° 


There is not only much of interest to be learned from this book, but a 
candid perusal of it will be sufficient to remove from the mind of any 
reader open to conviction prejudices indulged against an ancient and 
illustrious race. The section entitled ‘Jews as They are’ reveals much 
information concerning the daily life and habits of the Jews, and does 
away with that veil of secresy which has long been supposed to surround 
the entire race. Mr. Salaman affirms—and we think makes good his 
assertion—that there is nothing dark or mysterious in the social life 
of the Jews, nor about their religious creed, nor in respect to their 
religious observances: nothing is easier than to become acquainted 
with them. Many have been distinguished for their courtesy, their 
honourable spirit and bearing, and their breadth of toleration. We 
would not say that this has always been the case, any more than 
we would vouch for the perpetual exhibition of the same qualities in 
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other races. But in judging the Jews it is especially necessary to 
bear in mind their past, and the trials to which they have been sub- 
jected. We agree with the author that as regards many of the worst 
forms of crime the Jews stand better than other races. But while we 
admit also that avarice prevails amongst Christians as it does amongst 
Jews, would Mr. Salaman affirm that, taking an equal number of each, 
there would be no more avaricious Jews than there are Christians ? 
In the past certainly the supposed avaricious spirit of the Jew led to pro- 
yerbs in more than one language. But we can well leave this and other 
questions to be buried in oblivion. All must admit that many of the best 
men of our day are Jews, and that for philanthropy they are especially 
distinguished. Shylock has done duty, and very erroneous duty, for an 
entirerace. Now a better spirit prevails, and to show of what the modern 
Jew is capable we need only mention the name of him to whose immortal 
memory this little book is incribed, Moses Mendelssohn. The Jews have 
still a great and a beneficent future before them, which Christians must 
not begrudge them, but rather rejoice in. 


Annals of the Disruption. Consisting chiefly of Extracts from 
the Autograph Narratives of Ministers who left the 
Scottish Establishment in 1848. Selected and Arranged 
by the Rev. Tomas Brown, F.R.S.E. Part II. Edin- 
burgh : Maclaren and Son. 


The details here given concerning the refusal of sites, and the suffer- 
ings of congregations in consequence, are very pathetic. Details are 
also given concerning the decision of missionaries in India, who unani- 
mously went with the Free Church, and concerning the state of feeling 
in England, America, the Continent, and the Colonies, and the deputations 
and their work. In future years the romance of these annals of heroism 
will thrill our children’s children. 


Modern Heroes of the Mission Field. By the Right Rev. W. 
PaxenHamM Watsu, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Bishop Walsh has followed up his sketches of Ancient and Medieval 
Missionaries by these sketches of missionaries of our own time. Itisa 
very noble record. Here are a dozen names more than half of whom are 
Nonconformists, delineated in acatholic and sympathetic way by the writer, 
which is worthy of all praise. Martyn, Carey, Judson, Morrison, Marsden, 
John Williams, Duff, Livingstone, Pattison, are amongst them. The 
sketches are necessarily brief, but they are discriminating and just, and 
furnish admirable estimates of the work of each. 


Self-Surrender. A Second Series of Consecrated Women. 
By Mary Prior Hack. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The characters and conditions of Miss Hack’s heroines are very various, 
from women in high position to those in even the very lowest. Lydia 
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_ Reed, for instance, had to struggle with hardship and poverty in the East 
nt of London. Helen Herschell, the noble wife of the Rev. Ridley Herschell, 

is a fine instance of self-denial and consecration in a higher sphere. Most 
- of thesketches are condensed from published biographies. They are noble 
M examples of womanhood admirably presented. 


Rough Recollections of Military Service and Society. By Lieut.- ) 
Col. Baucarres D. Ramsay. Two Vols. Wm. 
Blackwood and Sons. 


Bais. It cannot be said that Lieut.-Colonel Ramsay has very much to tell, or 
| a that he has great art in telling it; but he has faculties of observation ; le 
has seen service and society, and he has been very careful in keeping up 
#1 1 his diaries. He sometimes condescends to the record of small wit, and a 
Ht kind of unconscious practical joking, which are not edifying and will not 
i be relished by any but—well, the young and inexperienced. What good 
is there in telling in detail, at this time of day, that incident of Catalini 
sitting down upon the red-iced cream which he had somewhat stupidly 
i placed upon her chair as she was singing, and rising, after a sensation the 
hie more ‘ vivid’ from the thinness of her dress, her muslin dyed deep red! 
| We sympathize with her even in the ‘choice Tuscan particular’ which she 
discharged upon him. The whole interest of the book results from the 
accidents of position which brought Colonel Ramsay into connection with 
famous persons. Asa boy he saw Sir Walter Scott, had for tutor a dis- 
tinguished scholar of Dr. Arnold’s, Canon Burbidge, and met the Doctor in 
Paris. He had for a fellow-student at Bonn, Prince Holstein, the father 
i of the Princess of Wales ; he became a cornet of dragoons, went to India, 
aM saw much of the Lawrences, Henry and John, and has a good deal to say 
about them, fought in the Mutiny, and was brought into contact with Have- 
lock, to whom he does justice for his geniality, piety, humility, and fine 
ie social qualities ; afterwards he went a good deal into London society, 
i dined with Thackeray, and once came face to face with Wordsworth 
and ‘Dorothy.’ He has some good anecdotes; but they lose from the 
. inartistic setting and the roundabout commonplace of gossip and un- 
important personal impression by which they are surrounded. ‘Pity 
the man who tries to say all’ comes to our mind once more. If the 
matter had been ruthlessly cut down to one half of its bulk, we should 
have had a fairly good book. 


Memoir of Daniel Macmillan. By Tuomas Huaues, Q.C. 
Macmillan and Co. 


In Daniel Macmillan Mr. Hughes has met with a fine subject, and he 
has treated it worthily. My. Daniel Macmillan was the founder of the * 
i extensive publishing business of Macmillan and Co. He came of poor 
hh Scotch parents, who, however, were characterized by great integrity and 
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deep religious feeling, and bequeathed to their family a lofty example. 
Daniel Macmillan was sent early as apprentice to a bookseller in Irvine, 
and underwent many privations; he tells us that he could sympathize 
with the poor better than most, because he had known hunger and the 
effect of middling food, and felt that they encouraged a craving for drink. 
He was early threatened by consumption, intensified, he thinks, by his 
privation ; and he lived the life of a martyr, remarking naively at one 
place that his life, like that of his friend George Wilson (who later became 
Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh), was profusely 
illustrated with cuts—referring to blisters, setons, &c. For a considerable 
period while quite young he had to return home to be nursed. Yet, in spite 
of all these drawbacks, Daniel Macmillan while still ayoung manhad placed 
himself in a position of the highest influence, was consulted by some of 
the most distinguished men on points involving the welfare of the working 
classes and the best means of ameliorating their condition, and bringing to 
bear on them the blessings of thought and culture. This was one of the 
secrets of his strength : he was essentially benevolent, and allhis aspirations 
after success in business had a relation to his power to benefit others. 
There was no selfishness in his nature, which was bright, expansive, cheerful. 
Though he had much to depress him, he remained true to his better self, 
always hopeful and energetic. His clear-mindedness was as remarkable 
as his single-mindedness, and this is brought out by many instances in the 
memoir. He had a most extensive knowledge of books, and had a keen 
eye for good books—admired Landor at a time when ‘ Pericles and 
Aspasia’ were being sold off by auction! At an early date he became 
a correspondent and friend of Archdeacon Hare, who discerned his worth 
and was anxious to aid him to carry out his liberal ideas in bookselling 
and publishing, and to the Hares he was indebted for his first fair start 
in Cambridge. The result says much for Archdeacon Hare’s discrimina- 
tion. Mr. Macmillan’s faculty for scheming and projecting books is very 
evident; and it is clear that he might himself have been a successful 
author: for he wrote a clear and graceful style. Indeed, we have not 
a little curiosity about those ‘ Letters of an Invalid,’ which, even at the 
urgent request of thoughtful friends, he would not consent to publish. 
He had the faculty of attracting to him wherever he went the best mea, 
and he never lost his hold on those he had attracted. His letters abun 
dantly prove this. The glimpses we have of such men as Mr. Maurice 
and Principal Scott are very suggestive. He’ presents another admirable 
illustration of the truth that it is possible to succeed in business thoug! 
inspired by ideas loftier than those usually supposed to be inherent in 
business, and the record of his life deserves to be put into the hands of 
every young man who has his way to make in the world. Daniel 
Macmillan’s happy exhibition of gentleness and strength and patient 
endurance could not but be inspiring; and the unaffected and powerful 
religious feeling which pervades the volume from first to last will show 
that religion is a reality, however much vile travesties may tend to 
discredit it, especially with the young. Though he saw reason to reject 
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the Calvinistic doctrine in which he had been reared, the influence of 
noble character formed under it remained with him, and gave a deeper 
strain to his religious life. 

One would hardly expect in such a memoir as this to meet with decided 
testimony on disputed points of literary biography; but such we have 
here. A very influential authority gave the denial to the statement in 
De Quincey’s life that, he was a visitor at Charles Lamb’s house during 
his residence in London when studying for the bar. Mr. Daniel Mac- 
millan, at p. 141, gives this reminiscence of one of Archdeacon Hare’s 
conversations, which sets that at rest. Mr. Macmillan writes: ‘ He 
spoke in the most affectionate manner of Charles Lamb. He dined 
with him and a large party of literati once. De Quincey was there. | 
daresay you know that De Quincey is a very little man. Hare was 
sitting next to Lamb. De Quincey was on the opposite side of the table. 
Lamb touched Hare, and said, quite loud, so that the whole table might 
hear him, ‘“ Do you see that little man ? (pointing to De Quincey). Well, 
though he is so little, he has written a thing about Macbeth better than 
anything I could write ;—no—not better than anything I could write, but 
I could not write anything better.””’ 


English Political Leaders. William Pitt. By Lewis Serauant. 
Lord Palmerston. By Anrnony William 
Isbister. 


A great service is being done by this series. It is not to be expected 
that the great mass of readers can plod through the couple of bulky tomes 
which it is now the habit to regard as the least tribute which can be fitly 
rendered to a great man, and especially to a great statesman. Mr. Ashley, 

for instance, did very loyally by Lord Palmerston, but his memoir is not 
exactly fitted to be a people’s book. With regard to Pitt, the case was 
yet worse ; the full materials for a judgment in his career lay scattered 
in admired disorder—notwithstanding the great influence which he exer- 
cised during what was decidedly the most eventful period of modern 
Europe. Though there are some points of likeness between Pitt and 
Palmerston, there were yet more of difference. Pitt sprang into power, 
as one might say, at one bound, and by political genius of the first order 
justified the confidence reposed in him; Palmerston served a long and 
patient apprenticeship to his work, and gained his power by slowly adding 
stone to stone on the fabric of his fame. The one was a great writer, 
and the other was not. Both, however, were true Englishmen, and 
though the one died at the early age of forty-seven, and the other lived 
to be an octogenarian, with both, in a remarkable degree, the life was 
rounded off and complete. Mr. Lewis Sergeant has brought to his task 
extensive knowledge of the period, and a style which, if not brilliant, is 
quietly attractive and sometimes forcible; Mr. Trollope here as else- 
where shows that easy self-command which enables him, so to say, to 
talk, and this semi-conversational mode is often effective in this kind of 
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condensation, where mere report and summary has to do so much instead 
of documents ; but sometimes he is rather loose and general in his way of 
disposing of matters. In both cases skill has been shown in condensing 
the results of very memorable public lives into the short compass of two 
hundred pages. 

It is truly surprising to notice how history repeats itself. The position 
of Pitt in reference to Ireland; his good intentions, his statesmanlike and 
comprehensive schemes, defeated partly through the short-sightedness of 
Parliament and partly through blind unreasonableness and divisions 
among the Irish themselves, must recall the present position of the 
Gladstone Government in reference to that unhappy country. He would 
have given Ireland the Free Trade it demanded. Pitt, like Gladstone, 
would have fain conciliated; but conciliation failed, and only arms 
against rebellion could settle the question. Pitt, too, was essentially a 
peace minister, devoted to ‘ Retrenchment and Reform ;’ but he found 
himself saddled with the burdens of his predecessors, and compelled into . 
positions he would fain have avoided, with the result that he had to im- 
pose taxes which he hated. As a war minister, once committed to a war 
course, he showed resource, decision, and clearness in the choice of in- 
struments; and, like Mr. Gladstone again, he was his own Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. In reading Mr. Sergeant’s book we have been struck 
again and again with the parallel between his position and recent or 
present affairs, 

We cannot, however, part from these useful volumes without entering 
a mild protest against the adulation of that kind of British bullying which 
Lord Palmerston did so much to make a tradition in English polities. 
The swagger, the boastful self-assertion, the readiness, if not to pick a 
quarrel, to seize the slightest pretext to make one if self-interest seem to 
lie that way, is nota desirable or a beautiful tendency to encourage in 
the national character any more than in the individual one. Mr. Trollope, 
to our mind, just slightly overdoes this. Lord Palmerston was in some 
instances fortunate in not reaping bad results for himself and the nation 
by this tendency ; at any rate, it is not a temper to be cultivated with 
any prospect of benefit by weaker men. 


The Life of Immanuel Kant. By J. H. W. Sruckensere, 
D.D., late Professor in Wes College, Ohio. Mac- 
and Co. 


Scarcely any life of a great man promises less of interest on a general 
view than that of Kant. Heine, in his own way, speaks of him as going 
through the daily routine in an utterly passionless and mechanical 
manner, such as the great clock of the cathedral did not surpass. ‘ Rising 
in the morning,’ says Heine, ‘ coffee-drinking, writing, reading lectures, 
dining, walking, everything had its appointed times; and the neighbours 
knew that it was exactly half-past three o'clock when Kant stepped forth 
from his house in his grey tight-fitting coat, with his Spanish cane in his 
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hand, and betook himself to the little linden avenue, called after him to 
this day the “Philosopher’s Walk.” Summer end winter he walked 
down it eight times, and when the weather was dull, and heavy clouds 


' prognosticated rain, the townspeople beheld his servant, the old Lampe, 


trudging anxiously behind him, with a big umbrella under his arm, like 
an image of providence.’ But this passage illustrates the danger of the 
popular method which looks only from one point. Kant is not uninte- 
resting when he is approached from the sympathetic side, however much 
some of his habits may cause one to smile. He had his emotional life, 
though it was well controlled—he has even had ‘ attachments ;’ he loved 
company of his own choosing, and, though a philosopher, was averse to 
talk philosophy in general company; he was highly sensitive to sounds, 
though he had no feeling for music, and regarded that given by the Jews 
on the-occasion of the funeral of Moses Mendelssohn as ‘mere noise ;’ he 
was neat in his dress, though he could not allow his bachelor chambers to 
be meddled with, and things lay till they were covered with dust and 
cobwebs, for which he actually began to have some favour. The iron will 
and power of self-abstraction, which are spoken of as characteristic of 
Kant, were in reality far less noticeable on close contact than his sensi- 
bility, his remarkable quickness and openness to impressions. The 
slightest noise in the class annoyed him: peculiarities in the appearance 
of the students disturbed him. A bare neck, an exposed breast, or long 
hair hanging carelessly over the neck or brow would frequently call forth 
his rebuke. He deserted one restaurant where he was in the habit of dining 
because one of its habitués spoke in a deliberate and pathetic tone of 
common affairs, and this he found intolerable, and he ceased to patronize 
another because the company expected him to talk philosophy, whereas 
he desired lighter talk and recreation. His weakness of frame and con- 
stant suffering led him to great exercises of will, without which he could 
have accomplished nothing, and he finally came to believe that some 
diseases could be resisted by effort of will. Dietetics he came to hold were 
of more importance than medicine. Though originally very absent- 
minded—when a boy he put down his books on the ground to play for a 
little and went off to school leaving them there—and with great power of 
abstracting himself, he was very attentive to many matters of which 
students are too often neglectful. He was exceedingly methodic, and 


‘weakness and ill-health never interfered with his arrangements. He was 


avery good and cheerful correspondent, as his letters to Mendelssohn 
and Scheffner suffice to show. 

Of Kant’s philosophy, we cannot find the space to speak. Nor is it 
needful here. Dr. Stuckenberg’s book is a narrative and not a criticism. 
Though some indication of the standpoints of Kant is given, it is sub- 
sidiary. Kant in his first process was destructive, and followed Hume, in 
so far as he sought out and sternly set down the limits of the speculative 
faculty. Just as there could have been no Hume without Berkeley, there 
certainly could have been no Kant without Hume ; and surely there is a 
good deal of significance in the circumstance that Kant, who thus carried 
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forward the work of Hume, had Scotch blood in his veins, and had been 
brought up among pietistic influences. In his second process, he sought 
to build upon the ground of consciousness, the Practical Reason—a ‘ kind 
of beatified common-sense again, which, applied to the moral side ot 
man’s nature, re-established conscience ’—the categorical imperative—a 
grand ‘golden rule,’ whereby the ‘I’ became one with the Universal right 
and good. As Dr. Stuckenberg says, ‘what Kant takes with one hand 
he gives back with the other; for what he denies to the Speculative 
Reason, he vindicates as the sphere of the Practical Reason. While on 
the one hand, the “‘ Kritik”’ is negative and destructive in its results, it is 
on the other positive and constructive. Kant believes it necessary for 
man to elevate himself above the sensible, and he thinks that something 
must necessarily be postulated as absolute and infinite, and as the cause 
of all finite things. We cannot understand what or how this is, therefore 
it is not an object of science, and it is not, strictly speaking, Knowledge: 
but it is a necessary though unexplained supposition. Where the Specu- 


’ lative Reason is impotent, there the Practical Reason prescribes laws 


which are absolute, and these are based on the supposition of the exist- 
ence of God and freedom. The Practical Reason does not, indeed, give 
any speculative knowledge, nor any knowledge which can be used specu- 
latively ; its domain is purely practical; nevertheless, its postulates are 
such as to give a basis on which moral faith can rest; and for all practical 
purposes this basis is absolute.’ 

Dr. Stuckenberg has been very conscientious in his investigations, and 
has not grudged any labour in making references. He writes in a clear 
and forcible, if not very animated style. We are somewhat surprised to 
find that he has not unearthed some of the treasures in the ‘ Berlinische 
Monatsschrift,’ and does not refer to the sketch in the ‘ Berlin Savants.’ 
To the former Kant contributed some valuable and characteristic essays, 
and various writers of mark discussed his writings in its pages. 


English Men of Letters. Thomas Gray. By Epmunp W. 
Gossz. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Gosse has in this monograph done a great service to English lite- 
rature. Considering the high place that must ever be accorded to Thomas 
Gray, his biography has been blamefully neglected. No proper life of 
him was ever written by any of his contemporaries or personal friends, 
nor indeed were the materials for such a life collected while they were 
available. Letters and autobiographic notes, not taken advantage of in 
time, had hopelessly perished. Johnson did not pereeive Gray’s sig- 
nificance in either of two directions, in which he has been a precursor or 
originator, and wrote of him coolly. But to Gray must be accorded the 
honour of having introduced a new style in poetry, potent enough to have 
influenced great writers, so recently as Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats, 
and through them probably, if not directly, he will influence English 
poets for centuries. With the utmost polish he was unconventional ; 
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he had a rare ear for musical effect and for metrical variety, and carried 
into his odes new and charming combinations, like new chords in music, 
This is a point on which Mr. Gosse properly dwells. Curiously enough, 
the most felicitous innovations on the old style, if we may speak s0, are 
in the less popular of his pieces—in the fragment of ‘ The Poet’s Vicissi- 
tude,’ the ‘ Ode to Spring,’ and the ‘ Ode on Adversity,’ rather than in 
the ‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard.’ Then Gray undoubtedly was 
one of the first English writers of repute—if not the very first— 
to foreshadow and to announce the advent of the romantic spirit, 
Of this fact also Mr. Gosse makes due use, though we think he 
might have made even more. It is remarkable that the man who 
of all men of his time was distinguished for his reserve, his polish, 
his severe grace, and Horatian habit of revisal, in his later years 
wrote ‘ nothing but what was distinctly romantic,’ was enthusiastic about 
the old ballads and about Ossian; his studies being all in the direction of 
what was savage and archaic, the poetry of the precursors of our litera- 
ture in England and Scotland, the Runiec’ chants of the Scandinavians, 
the war-songs of the primitive Gaels—everything which for a century 
past had been looked upon as ungenteel and incorrect in literature. And 
he was one of the first to realize the love of wild scenery and of moun- 
tains; some of his descriptions of the Highlan1s being worthy of Ruskin. 
When in his later years he was polishing his ‘ Installation Ode,’ he was 
longing, as he said, ‘to be among the mists of Helvellyn.’ Such an 
important figure in English literature deserved a fitting memorial, and as 
far as it was possible, Mr. Gosse has supplied it. He has spared no pains, 
and by careful inquiry and untiring research has placed before the 
English public a connected and pretty full life of Gray, in which his 
characteristic traits as well as his weaknesses and foibles are attractively 
illustrated—his fear of fire in later days being somewhat humorously 
treated, and a laughable escape pictured, the result of a practical joke on 
the part of some Cambridge students. At Eton, at Cambridge, during 
his residence in Paris, on his travels, back at Cambridge, and finally at 
Stoke Pogis, to which he has imparted perennial interest, we accompany 
Gray in Mr. Gosse’s picturesque pages; and certainly too much is not 
claimed for the volume when Mr. Gosse suggests that it differs from the 
others in the series by reason of its expanding rather than condensing 
merely, and by contributing new and hitherto unavailable materials. 
In one word, it is a substantive addition to English biography, and no 
library of any importance can afford to be without it. 


English Men of Letters. Swift. By Lestiz Srepuens. 
Macmillan and Co. 


Few lives of literary or public men are so complicate and paradoxical 
as that of Swift. The odd components of the man, the anomaly of his 
relations first to Sir W. Temple, then to Stella (Esther Johnson) and 
Vanessa (Hester Vanhomrigh); the combinations in him of High Tory 
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* Churchman and strong political whiggism, the untoward circumstances 


which, in spite.of great abilities, great services, great friends, and great 
favour, hindered him so long of just rewards, so that he took his place 
among the bitterest of the Tory opponents of the Whigs whom he had 
served; bis perfect honesty and his;uncontrollable savagery ; the singular 
intellectual ingredients of his writings; the almost prudery of his personal 
tastes and habits for instance, with the bestial license which in his strong 
realism he permitted himself, constitute a very odd medley—the man indeed 
is entirely made up of paradoxes. We can only say that in Mr. Stephens 
he has found a subtle, vigorous, and judicial expositor; every point is 
keenly touched and fairly examined, the evidence is fairly summarized, 
and so far as judgment can be formed, the reader is enabled to form it. 
We cannot even touch any instance; the complication does not admit of 
general characterization. A more fitting and able exponent of Swift 
could scarcely have been found. 


The Rev. Gervase Smith, D.D. A Historical Volume. Edited 
by his Son, the Rev. Atrrep Owen Smita, B.A. T. 
Woolmer. 


Methodism has lost recently an unusual proportion of its foremost 
ministers who, like Morley Punshon, Luke Wiseman, George Perks, and 
Gervase Smith, had scarcely passed the prime of life. Scarcely can the 
labours of a Wesleyan minister be more arduous than those of primitive 
days. In the present generation venerable veterans have fallen full of 
years as of labours. It can only therefore be a coincidence, none the less 
mournful however and enfeebling to the Church so bereaved. 

Gervase Smith was only in his sixty-first year when he died. He was 
in many ways a remarkable man, not for distinctive learning or for subtle 
thought ; fairly well educated and well read, and always intelligent, his 
intellectual characteristics were robustness and lucidity rather than pene- 
tration or subtle discrimination. Thus the sermons in this volume sound 
no depths, touch no subtle problems. They are plain and forcible utter- 
ances of broadly conceived, ordinary evangelical truths; they are not so 
much careful about the individuality of a presentment of truth as about 
the enforcement of the general truth presented. Thus the sermon 
entitled ‘ Christ Indispensable to Salvation ’ altogether misses the special 
teachings of the text and its circumstances, which are as important as 
they are suggestive. The Lectures seem to us to exhibit Mr. Smith at his 
best. They are carefully prepared, and must have been very effective, 
although they have no trace of the ornate eloquence of Punshon’s Lectures. 

The latter years of Mr. Smith’s life were given to chapel-building. He 
seems to have been an admirable organizer, and to have had a special 
gift and grace as a beggar for connexional funds. He was in every way 
an upright, devote, earnest, and able man, of whom any Church might be 
proud, 
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Lessons Learnt in Italy and the Riviera. By the Rev. J. B.- 
Fieais, M.A., Author of ‘Christ and Full Salvation,’ 
Minister of the Countess of Huntingdon’s Church, North 
Street, Brighton. 8. W. Partridge and Co. 


Mr. Figgis has turned to excellent account the incidents of what was 
a pleasant and healthful journey. Of course, we do not expect much that 
is new, for he goes over well-known ‘ground; but he is lively in remark 
and quick in observation, and always writes in an attractive style. His 
descriptions of Pompeii, Paestum, Rome, and Assisi, are particularly 
bright; he gathers up out-of-the-way facts now and then, and makes 
good use of them. In the chapters on Rome we have the results of some 
reading in the best kind of literature, classical and modern, and all is 
made to throw light on Scripture allusion. This is, indeed, in one respect, 
the strong point of Mr. Figgis’s book. But in view of certain readers 
who might else have been drawn to his book for its vivid pictures and 
suggestive remarks, we must admit that he has been too prone to indulge 
himself in the sermonic element. It is difficult to unite satisfactorily the 
book of travel and the homily, and we feel sometimes as if the two were 
here brought into rather too close association. But, with all drawbacks 
from this cause, the little volume has a character of its own, and we are 
persuaded that not a few besides hearers and admirers of Mr. Figgis will 
enjoy it. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


High Education in India. A Plea for the State Colleges. 


By Roper Letusripar, C.1.E., M.A. W.H. Allen and Co. 


Professor Roper Lethbridge is well known as one of the most energetic 
and cultured of Indian educationists ; one who is well entitled to speak 
on the subject of the present volume so far as respects the facts involved. 
But the question is a very difficult one, and itis not new. For a long 
period now, thoughtful Christian men have been exercised regarding the 
‘godless education’ which it was held could alone be imparted under 
the system of the State colleges, and the arguments pro and con which 
have recently been brought forward only set forth in somewhat more 
exact terms what has been urged over and over again. The opponents of 
the State colleges urge that it is unjust to spend so much public money 
on what is called high education to the weakening of the resources for 
the education of the poor, more especially when, as they hold, this high, 
education is, by the very necessities of the case, removed from all 
those religious and loftier influences which alone can give education that 
elevating character that would tell on the crowds of lower status. They 
say that the State colleges have simply sent forth a host of men charged 
with irreligion and an immoral tone, who have spread far and wide the 
miasma of cultivated unbelief. They blame this as much as anything for 
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the utterly irreligious spirit to be found nowadays among the young of 
all orders. Mr. Lethbridge and his friends, on the other hand, hold that 
the amount spent on high education is not out of proportion to the 
general educational grant; that it would be clearly unjust to the natives of 
India to force dogmatic religion upon them by State sanction; that the 
immorality and scepticism complained of are largely due to other and 
inevitable causes ; that the State colleges ensure a staff of well-equipped 
teachers and professors, and that it is narrowness of view alone which 
supposes any immoral or irreligious effect from the study of the writings 
of Milton and Shakespeare, and of the science of Herschel, Faraday, 
et hoc genus omne; that the high character for truth and justice charac- 
teristic now of the native judges is due to the State colleges, and that it 
would be as unwise as it would be uncalled for to close or to transfer 
them. We cannot enter into the merits of the question, and can only 
add that Mr. Lethbridge discusses the matter with great courtesy towards 
opponents, with no attribution of bad motives, his own disinterestedness 
in the matter being evident from many circumstances. 


The Coming Democracy. By G. Harwoop, Author of ‘ Dis- 
establishment.’ Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Harwood, recognizing the fact that the first Reform Bill in effect 
turned out the aristocracy from the exclusive rule of this country to Jetin 
the middle-class, and that the last Reform Bill will as inevitably bring in 
the democracy, sets himself to prospect the chances of profit and loss that 
will probably be involved in the change. ‘From the man riding in his 
carriage to the man riding on the top of the omnibus’ power is passing 3 
and a great social revolution is implied in that statement. Mr. Harwood 
is by no means a wild democrat, bowing down blindly before the idol of 
abstract rights, and he writes throughout with thoughtfulness and a 
determination not to indulge too much in prophecy. But some things he 
regards as inevitable. The ‘Coming Democracy,’ for one thing, will not be 
guided by its merely material interests to any such degree as might be 
expected, because the imagination of the English workers is stronger 
than is supposed, and because, through ties of family, they are closely 
related to distant countries. The democracy is sure to give great atten- 
tion to the foreign possessions of the country, as well because by there its: 
imagination will be most fired, as because in them its interests are most 
concerned ; it will thus be drawn both with ‘cords of a man’ and with 
‘bands of love.’ Economical considerations, in a word, will not have the: 
verge they have hitherto held, and an ideal of government for the good 
of the governed, rather than for the benefit of rulers, will become potent, 
Though the ideal of right as against might will be intensified, the neces- 
sities of war in great causes will be recognized, as also the influence of 
war in developing high qualities ; so that it is not more probable that the 
‘Coming Democracy ’ will follow the Manchester School in the question 


of peace than in other matters. In fact, the democracy, 23 a whole, will 
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not submit to a: policy of laissez-faire, which has never turned out 
favourably for the masses, because it means the unrestricted operation of 
that principle of competition which always favours the strong at the 
expense of the weak, giving more to those who have and taking away 
their little fiom those who have not. Mr. Harwood considers in detail] 
how all this will bear in gradually modifying the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons, how tle upper classes will be affected, and in low 
far the democracy will institute new methods for the elevation of tle 
lapsed; the good and evil effects of the laws of primogeniture and 
entail; the advantages and disadvantages of peasant proprietorship ; the 
best means of elevating the masses—all these, and questions involved in 
them, are discussed with clearness, extensive knowledge, and statesman- 
like grasp. Even where we can hardly agree with Mr. Harwood, as when 
he exaggerates the tendency of the masses to look favourably on war as 
an agent for deyeloping high qualities, we admire his luminous and 
masterly method of exposition. He has thoroughly thought out his sub- 
ject, and is concerned only to promote the general good; and we are 
sure that his book ean only have one result—in bringing Aristocracy, 
Middle-class, and Democracy to understand each other’s aims better, and 
this is surely a substantial service to the country. 


The English Citizen Series. The State in Relation to Labour, 
By W. Srantzy Jevons, LL.D. The State and the Church, 
By the Hon. Arrnaur Exuiot, M.P. Foreign Relations, 
By Spencer 


Dr. Jevons’ little book relates to one of the most complex relations of 
modern social life, and it is treated with conspicuous good sense, practical- 


ness, and discrimination. Eschewing all metaphysical theories of abstract — 


right, he lays down the general principle that the salus populi is the 
suprema lex, and contends for the legitimacy of any legislative or admini- 
strative act which ‘without ulterior consequences adds to the sum of 
human happiness.’ He denies that in social legislation any ‘ theory of 
eternal fixed principles or abstract rights can be maintained.’ He is, we 
think, right. All social relations involve a compromise of individual rights 
—of course with the necessary limitations of essential moralities. At the 
same time we have a right to expect from aman suchas Dr. Jevons was 
some exposition of ultimate principles. He applies this principle to 
several burning questions which are involved in the general relationship. 
He not only justifies legislators in interfering with labour contracts, as, 
for example, by the Factories Act, but he urges experimental rather than 
doctrinal methods of dealing with all questions that may emerge. 
Concerning associations of labour he has important things to say. 
He distinguishes between the legitimacy of such associations as Trades 
Unions and the mischievous things that they may do—strikes, for example, 
which he contends do more harm than good. Indeed, he thinks that 
practically their operation is almost always injurious. He is a warm advo- 
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cate of co-operative trading, and has wise counsels to give to both sides of 
the vexed questions which arise in the relations of Capital and Labour. 
We cannot of course discuss the various questions that he raises. The 
wisdom of the book consists largely in its keen discriminations between 
mere resemblances, and in its practical limitations of even right principle 
by great social necessities. It is an admirable manual for popular use. 

Mr. Elliot’s book is a constitutional exposition rather than a polemical 
treatise, and is written with dispassionateness and fairness. Our own 
position in relation to the question is well known. We think the legisla- 
tive relationship of Church and State as injurious in operation as it is 
wrong in principle. We do not feel called upon, however, to bring Mr. 
Elliot’s exposition to its test; we accept it on its own basis as a fair ex- 
position of the relationship as it exists. It traces the Rise and Progress of 
the National Church, the position in relation to it of the Royal Supremacy, 
of the Clergy and Laity, of the Judicature, of the Parochial System, of its 
Standards and Devotional Formularies, of its Revenues, Patronage, &c. He 
justifies the possession by the Protestant Church of the property formerly 
held by the Romish Church, on the ground that it belongs to the nation ; 
but he is singularly reticent about the growth of the Nonconforming 
Churches and the relation of the national property to them, contenting 
himself with some general and somewhat vague remarks about the growth - 
of voluntaryi-m within the establishment, and ofits natural effect in claims 
for greater liberty. Indeed, the Nonconforming Churches in England are 
scarcely alluded to even in the expository way to which Mr. Elliot limits 
himself. He thus entirely ignores one side of the great question for the 
other, viz., the constitution and character of the Established Church itself. 
The book contains much useful information. 

Mr. Walpole expounds the history and bearing of our political inter- 
national relations. A few pages bring down his survey to 1815. The rest 
of the volume discusses our subsequent foreign policy and its reciprocal 
influence upon England and Europe and America. His exposition 
is necessarily a rapid one, and his judgments are summary, but they are 
generally intelligent and fair. Hardly, however, is it either fair, consis- 
tent, or true to speak of Lord Palmerston as the bully of Europe, and of 
his not infrequent defiance of Europe, as in Portugal, and because he was 
not always this, as in the Schleswig-Holstein affair, to say that he bullied 
weak powers and feared strong ones. Mr. Walpole is not entirely supevior 
to the prepossessions of his own party politics ; but his book, as a han1- 
book, is an able and luminous survey of our foreign political history. 


A Manual of the Principles of Government as set forth by the 
Authorities of Ancient and Modern Times. By Hucu 
Seymour TREMENHEERE, C.B., late Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, and Barrister-at-law. A New and Enlarged 
Edition. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

Mr. Tremenheere’s book, which has received the stamp of publie 
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approval by a succession of editions, is a very careful and comprehensive 
summary of the opinions of the greatest writers on the subject, ancient 
and modern. He gives ample enough evidence of his powers of original 
thought, which are chiefly indicated by the forcible contrasts presented 
between the utterances of great writers on the same points. The volume 
is calculated to be of use to students not alone for what it so satisfactorily 
conveys, but as a kind of index of authorities to he consulted and studied 
more fully. The passages dealing with the lessons to be drawn from the 
French Revolution and the Development of the United States are parti- 
cularly worthy of notice, no less than the short chapter on the Growth of 
the British Constitution, which may well be read as an introduction to 
such writers as Hallam. 


Cetywayo and his White Neighbours; or, Remarks on Recent 
Events in Zululand, Natal, and the Transvaal. By H. BR. 
Haaearp. Trubner and Co. 


Now that Cetywayo’s fate is fixed, and we know that a reconstruction 
of Zululand is soon to take place, Mr. Haggard’s book will hardly have 
the interest that it deserves. It is a very able and judicious statement of 
the case, evidently from one who is practically acquainted with all the 
outs and ins of it, who has been for a long time in practical contact with 
Zulus and Kafirs and Boers and Basutos. He does not disguise from 
himself that Cetywayo with his ‘man-slaying machine’ was some- 
what of a peril and a source of terror to South Africa ; but he is as decided 
in his opinion that he had good sense and policy enough to wish to remain 
friendly with Britain, and would have sacrificed a great deal for that end. 
And further that Sir Bartle Frere's pretext for war with him was the 
: merest pretext ; though had Sir Bartle only succeeded, public opinion in . 
tft England would have been very favourable to him instead of condemnatory. 
et He suffered for the military incapables who were at first sent out to carry 
out his policy. 
Hag As to the settlement of Zululand by Sir Garnet Wolseley, Mr. Haggard 

| grimly laughs at it, declares that it had no elements of permanency in it; { 

it that the bulk of the chiefs were sham chiefs, with no real influence over { 
the people, and that the real chiefs were ready at any moment to leap } 
f 

1 

t 


f into civil war; that plots were hatching on all sides, and that John Dunn— 
We a bad man though an astute one—so far as things had gone, had shown 
more real skill in government than any of the rest, though he was making 
a very fine thing out of it. His appointment was most unwise, because he 
ti will plead ‘ vested interests,’ against any remodelling of the government. 
jt Mr. Haggard has no faith in a white man become Zulu, and says that any 
” one intrusted with such power among a native race should not be an adven- ( 
a turer, but a civil servant and responsible officer of the crown. Cetywayo’s 
patience and strong common-sense, as seen in the manner in which he has 
borne himself during his captivity at the Cape and in England, strongly 
i ae corroborate much that Mr. Haggard has said; and the policy of the 
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reversal as well as the reversal of policy will no doubt in many points be 
in the direction that Mr. Haggard would approve. With respect to the 
Transvaal, Mr. Haggard regards our position there as most humiliating. 
After having over and over declared that we would not desert the country, 
and pledged our honour to protect those who had risked much for us, we 
have retired from it, leaving our friends in the lurch and with a lowered 
prestige among all the races of South Africa. We should be inclined to 
lay more weight than Mr. Haggard does on the desirability of retreating 
as soon as possible from a false position, though it is inevitable that some 
should be compromised by it or become losers. We can confidently re- 
commend Mr. Haggard’s book as an able and statesmanlike discussion of 
our leading difficulties in South Africa. It contains much that is of 
permanent value, notwithstanding recent events that may seem to render 
it out of date, and we can only hope that it may not fail to gain the atten- 
tion that it deserves in the right quarters. As a set-off to much sentimenta} 
writing, it is especially noteworthy. 


A Defence of Zululand and its King. Echoes from the Blue 
Books. With an Appendix containing Correspondence 
on the Subject of the Release of Cetshwayo, &e. By Lapy 
Fiorence Dixie. Chatto and Windus. 


Lady Florence Dixie has thoroughly mastered her subject, and has 
put the points in favour of the Zulus and Cetshwayo with great force. 
Her book should have added interest after the recent discussion in the 
House of Commons and Mr. Gladstone’s confession. She argues calmly, 
and is careful to produce documentary evidence for her statements. In 
view of her materials and those previously given to us by Miss Colenso, 
it is almost impossible to escape from the conclusion that Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone and Sir Bartle Frere had decided to find a pretext for war with 
the Zulus, and that their policy was resolved on prior to the dispute about 
the territory occupied by the Boers, which was made one of the reasons 
for declaring war. Lady Florence is very decided in her conviction that 
the Zulu war was both a grievous wrong and a mistake ; and whether our 
readers will agree with her or not on this point, it is evident that she has 
spared no pains to make her case complete. In an Appendix she gives a 
valuable collection of testimony from the pens of special correspondents, 
official documents, &c. Those who wish to refresh their memory with 
the main points will do well to consult this pamphlet. 


Chapters in the History of the Insane in the British Isles. By 
Daniet H. Tuxe, M.D. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


The treatment of the insane in this country was long a disgraceful blot 
upon English civilization. This was true alike of public and of private 
institutions. The horrors revealed by the graphic pen of Mr. Charles 
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Reade in his powerful novel, ‘It is Never Too Late to Mend,’ were stig. 

matized in some quarters as wild exaggerations. It was affirmed that 
there never was an institution in the country in which such cruelties were 

practised; but, unhappily, in this case the novelist had not gone to his 
imagination for his facts, for the facts themselves, which could be abun- 
dantly tested and proved, were far stranger than fiction. Since that novel 
was written great strides have been made in ameliorating the condition 

of this peculiarly helpless class of the community. A merciful spirit now 
prevails, and humanity has taken its rightful place in this matter. Those 
who wish to learn something of the rise and progress of the great lunatic 
asylums in England, together with much concerning insanity itself, and 
the habits and afilictions of the insane, cannot do better than study 
Dr. Tuke’s work. With the exception, perhaps, of Dr. Bucknill and Dr. 
Crichton Browne, no one knows so much of what we may call the patho- 
logical and psychological aspects of the insane, speaking now of the 
individual, while as regards his general comprehension of the condition 
and treatment of the insane, and his knowledge of the facts and statistics 
bearing upon it, he is probably unrivalled. Many of the chapters in this 
volume are exceedingly interesting, though that interest is of a painful 
character. The author does not profess to write a complete history of the 
insane in the British Islands, which could have been acceptable only to 
specialists, but his object has been to bring into prominence such periods 
and such institutions as are of the greatest importance. Bethlehem, 
York, Lincoln, and Hanwell asylums naturally assume considerable 
prominence, and the author contrasts the original treatment with that at 
present pursued. We trust the writer will be rewarded for, as he certainly 
is justified in, his laborious examination of ‘Hansard,’ from the earliest 
period of lunacy legislation, for the purpose of presenting a continuous 
narrative of the successive steps by which great reforms have been 
achieved. The first chapter of the work, on the medical and superstitious 
treatment of the insane in the olden time, furnishes a mass of curious 
information which every reader will find most entertaining; and there 
are also valuable chapters on criminal and Chancery lunatics, and idiots, 
and imbeciles. Nor does Dr. Tuke forget Scotland .and Ireland in his 
survey. To each country a considerable space is allotted. Psychologists 
and specialists will turn with peculiar satisfaction to the chapter in which 
is traced the progress of psychological medical treatment during the past 
forty years—a momentous and perfectly unparalleled period in the history 
of medicine generally. The tribute which the author pays in his con- 
cluding paragraphs to those who are doing noble work in connection with 
our asylums, unobserved by the public eye, is well deserved, and will call 
forth the warmest sympathy. We may conscientiously say of this work 
that so far as its investigations extend it must henceforth be regarded as 
a text-book upon those matters of which it treats. It is also due to say | 
that Dr. Tuke writes in a clear and attractive style. 
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Irresponsible Philanthropists. By E. Genya. C. Kegan Paul 
and Co, 


Mrs. Genna writes on Ladies’ Work Societies, of which several exist in 
London—one in Somerset Street, another in Sloane Street, another. in 
Lower Porchester Street. Her object is to suggest reforms in their 
management, and to give hints for their greater efficiency. They are 
really marts for the production and sale of needlework by ladies of 
straitened means. Mrs. Genna wishes these institutions to be placed on a 
thoroughly sound basis, and her little book is full of wise, practical, and 
kindly suggestions both t» those who manage such institutions and to 
those for whose benefit they are instituted. Severe business conditions 
are not, she contends, antagonistic to benevolence. Mrs. Genna is the 
founder and superintendent of the Telegou School. All who need such 
employment as these institutions supply will do well to consult her little 
book. And all who benevolently attempt to provide it, may advantage- 
ously ponder her cautions and her methods. 


Light. A Course of Experimental Optics, chiefly with the 
Lantern. By Lewis Wricur. With Illustrations. 
Maemillan and Co. 


After the works of Roscoe and Tyndall, he is a bold man who would 
attempt a systematic treatise on the vast subject of Light. But Mr. 
Wright has prepared himself by a long process of study and careful 
experiment, and he has written a most valuable and compendious hand- 
book, which should be in the hand of every student. Mr. Wright's 
speciality is a power of reducing results to terms so simple that the merest 
tyro or stranger to laboratory work could understand him. Mr. Lewis 
Wright has not erred by aiming too high; he says that he has simply 
tried to supplement the existing guide-books, not to supersede them, 
though we think it not impossible that to some slight extent this may 
be the case. ‘I have merely tried,’ he says, ‘to place clearly before the 
mind of the reader, through something like a complete course of actual 
experiments, the physical realities which underlie the phenomena of light 
and colour. As helps simple mechanical analogies and a few diagrams 
are solely employed, explained in language which it is hoped may 
be found in reality simple and clear, though not intended to be 
childish, or to debar any private student from the healthful exercise of 
now and then considering what the writer means.’ ‘ Modern Chromatics,’ 
by Professor Rood, in the ‘ International Series,’ is the only recent book 
we can think of to compare with this for simplicity and clearness. It repre- 
sents an incredible amount of labour. We should not omit to draw 
attention to Mr. Wright's peculiar theory of a Trinity of the sky, and its 
analogy, which we fear the bulk of scientifle men will not regard with 
favour. Nevertheless we think there is something in it. A word deserves 
to be said of the fine manner in which the publishers have produced the 
diagrams, particularly the coloured ones. 
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The Scientific Evidence of Organic Evolution. By Grorer J. 
Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S., Zoological Secretary to the 
Linnean Society. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Romanes does not here =~ aim at original thought, though 
the work has been done in such a m&nner as only a competent thinker 
could have accomplished. He has simply epitomized with great skill, and 
in a remarkably condensed style, the leading ideas in the works of 
Darwin, bringing in now and then a forcible and fresh illustration of his 
own. Particularly is this the case where he is intent on showing that, if 
the idea of special creations is still to be clung to, no honour is done to the 
Creator, who is thus held to have made a clumsy mistake in producing 
creatures with abortive organs. It must be allowed that the argument is 
erushing, and seems to leave no foothold for the old-fashioned theory. 
Instead of design, we have simply a series of inexplicable and motiveless 
blunders. But it is not beyond the capacity of metaphysical ingenuity to 
reconcile Evolution with an anterior purposeful design, and this may yet 
be satisfactorily accomplished. Kant accepted the work of Hume, and car- 


_ried destruction, as it seemed, all along the line, and yet he re-established 


the bases of morality and religion. Mr. Romanes’ volume, which justifies 
its place in the admirable ‘ Nature Series,’ will be found of great use to 
young students as a compendious presentation of the ote which are 
now being more and more accepted. 


Animal Intelligence. By Grorce J. Romanes, M.A. (Inter- 
national Scientific Series, Vol. XLI.) C. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 


In this volume Mr. Romanes has brought together the facts which are 
to serve as data and illustrations for a second work on the evolution of 
mind. Though thus scientifically incomplete, the volume is none the 
less eminently readable ; we even need to be reminded from time to time 
that we are not running through a collection of delightful anecdotes, but 
of evidence carefully classified and arranged to establish a future conclu- 
sion. Mr. Romanes has not of course been able to collect for himself 
these instances of intelligent action in every species of the animal world ; 
but he has investigated the evidence accumulated by other observers 
with reasonable care, and has inserted nothing of importance to his 
argument which the sceptic will not find upon examination to be 
sufficiently proven. As examples of intelligence little short of human 
in much of its working, ants, bees, and spiders stand at the head 
of the list. It seems impossible, indeed, in their ease ta draw any 
sharp line of demarcation between instinct and reason. The one 
apparently passes into the other by imperceptible gradations, much 
as reflex action seems to pass into instinct without any one being 
able to indicate the precise point where automatic motion ends and 
conscious action begins. But though these are the most wonder‘ul 
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instances of ‘a high degree of intelligence,’ it is still more interesting 
from the evolutionist’s point of view to watch the gradual development 
of intelligent purpose in the rudimentary movements of the sea anemone, 
or to trace in an animal like the dog the modification of original cha- 
racter which has resulted from continuous association with man. It is, 
however, in ‘the tireless spirit of investigation’ peculiar to the monkey 
that Mr. Romanes finds the nearest approach to humanity, and this 
will be the starting point in the new volume from which he will attempt 
to show how the psychology of the Simian ‘ has passed into that of man.’ 


Handbook of Heraldry.. With Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS. Rules for the 
Appointment of Liveries, &c. By Jonn E. Cussans, Author 
of ‘The History of Hertfordshire,’ &c. Third Edition, 
with upwards of Four Hundred Illustrations. Chatto 
and Windus. 


Much as in modern days equality is magnified, civilized society cannot 
be presumed to exist apart from definite class-distinctions; and these 
inevitably involve marks and symbols. At the period of the great Revo- 
lution in France all distinctions of rank and title were abrogated—even 
that of ‘ Monsieur ’—but in a very short time a new noblesse arose, not 
constructed out of the old aristocratic party, but, as Madame de Staél 
observes, out of the partizans of equality. History itself must have 
regard to insignia; the study of seals, monuments, and other heraldic 
records being essential to its reliability. The origin of all heraldic 
device lies in warfare. The knight’s shield or the banner is the founda- 
tion of it; and much as alien and often discreditable circumstances have 
had to do with the creation of rank, the value attached to rank in itself rests 
on a distinct recognition of noble services. Even when kings have 
most prostituted their power in this respect, they have tried to do homage 
to the principle. And some of the most suggestive passages in such a 
book as this are those which bring this out. Here is one: ‘Queen 
Elizabeth, having succeeded towards the end of her reign in reCucing 
Ireland to some degree of order, James the First determined on his 
accession to the throne to continue the work of his predecessor ; but as 
economy was a distinguished characteristic of James, he contrived to 
obtain an army of occupation, and at the same time to enrich the 
Treasury by a novel expedient. He directed that the hereditary title of 
Baronet should be conferred on every gentleman possessed of an estate of 
the value of one thousand pounds who would undertake to maintain in 
the province of Ulster thirty soldiers for three years, at the rate of 
eightpence per day for each man, and remit the first year’s pay to the 
Royal Treasury ; in return for which service he should have the privilege 
of bearing the Arms of Ulster, either on an inescutcheon or canton, in 
his paternal shield. These constituted the baronets of England” And 
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this admirably illustrates the process by which wealth may command 
rank or title by what are really vicarious or purchased services to the 
State. Mr. Cussans’s book is not only what he modestly states it to be, a 


~ careful compilation calculated to be useful to those who cannot make an 


exhaustive study of heraldry or armoury, but it penetrates to the philo- 
sophy that lies under complicated and apparently wearisome details. The 
chapter on flags is especially to be praised for clearness, compactness, 
and completeness. The book is carefully illustrated, and will be, no 
doubt, found useful to a large class in its very improved and extended 
form. 


Elementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism. By Stivanvs 
P. Tompson, B.A., D.Sc., Professor of Experimental 
Physics in University College, Bristol. Macmillan and 
Co. 


This new volume of Messrs. Macmillan’s series of school class-books 
will receive a ready welcome, especially from educationalists. Professor 
Thompson has evidently expounded the allied sciences with which he 
deals in a manner happily combining clearness with condensation: and 
the abundant and well-executed illustrations will most materially assist 
the student. The most recent investigations and discoveries in electrical 
science are here sketched, such as those bearing the name of Siemens 
and others, thus giving the work a completeness for scholastic use 
which few existing manuals can possess. 


Fealth. By W. H. Corrrerp, M.A., M.D. Oxon. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 


This is emphatically a popular book, and here we use the term in its 
best sense. It is the successful attempt of a mind itself deeply informed 
to make the laws and conditions of health clearly understood by those 
who have no scientific acquaintance with the matter. We could not well 
have a book more simple and at the same time more free from trivialities. 
Starting from the position that a knowledge of the human frame, its 
constitution and its functions, is indispensable as the basis of the most 
ordinary study of health, Professor Corfield devotes considerable space to 
these matters at the outset, dealing with such matters as respiration and 
nutrition with a wise fulness of detail. He then plunges in medias res, 
and he certainly gives on all departments of practical hygiene much 
valuable counsel. There are two chapters of a general kind on ‘The 
Health of the Individual’ which will repay careful study. In these he 
speaks of physical temperaments and their treatment, of diseases which 
are more specially hereditary, and of diseases in relation to the period of 
life at which they are most likely to occur, how they may be averted, &c. 
The subject of ‘Air’ is one on which most of us are very ill-informed 
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indeed, and we are glad to note the prominence which the author gives 
to it. He points out the various methods employed for ventilation, and 
indicates the general principles by which this must be regulated, so 
as to change the air frequently and completely, while avoiding draught. 
On Foods and Drinks he has many sensible things to say. With reference 
to the use of alcholic stimulants he speaks with caution ; but his opinion 
is clearly enough given, that for the great majority of people, abstinence, 
or at least extreme moderation, ought to be the rule. In regard to food, 
we wish that Professor Corfield had summarized his excellent remarks as - 
to dishes to be avoided at the end of the fourteenth chapter: a table of 
‘prohibited meats’ would have been very useful. No one can go intoa 
restaurant without being impressed with the fact that if people are wise 
in their choice of beverages, they are no less so in their choice of solid 
food. 

Of the book, as a whole, we may say that it sets forth with marked 
ability and lucidity of treatment the principles according to which health 
may be preserved and confirmed. It lays no claim to originality, it does 
not offer new modes of ‘ treatment; ’ but it expounds what may be called 
the ‘ consensus’ of modern medical opinion very faithfully; whilst on all 
debateable points it speaks with prudent reserve and calm judgment. 


A Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Edited by Grorce 
Grove, D.C.L. Parts XV.—XVI. Macmillan and Co. 


The chief biographies in this double part are those of Schubert and 
Schumann. The former by the editor, Dr. Grove, is worthy, by its 
extensive knowledge and minute care, of the high reputation which his 
memoirs of Beethoven and Mendelssohn have won for him. It is neces- 
sarily less picturesque than either, for Schubert’s life was without notable 
incidents, and his genius, unlike that of Mendelssohn or even of Schumann, 
whose literary gifts were notable, was entirely restricted to his musical 
productions. His history is strictly a record of his amazing musical 
fertility. Dr. Grove has carefully chronicled the productions of each 
year, and summed up the whole by an admirable critique of their charac- 
teristics. The article on Schumann is admirably written by Dr. Philip 
Spitta of Berlin, and his characteristics as a critic and editor, as well as a 
musician, are ably pointed out. For the rest these numbers are full of 
interesting and varied information about musical matters and musical 
people. The Dictionary is carried down to the word ‘Sketches.’ Our 
sense of its great and unique value as an encyclopedia of musical 
information is increased by every number. 


Notes and Thoughts on Garden and Woodlands. By the Late 
Frances Jang Horr. Edited by Anne J. Hope Joun- 
stone. Macmillan and Co. 


There are many useful hints in these slight chapters on a subject of 
great and growing importance. It is evident that the authoress has at once 
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afine feeling for nature and a desire to spread a love of elevating and 
healthful interests. But she has, unfortunately, proceeded without any 
definite plan, and and not a few may go to the volume expecting such 
practical aid as they certainly will not find here. Originally the chapters 
appeared as papers in ‘ The Garden’ and ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle ’ for the 
pages of which they were most suitable, but thorough remodelling, with 
much additional matter of a practical and scientific kind, was necessary 
to make them fulfil what might reasonably be expected in a book. 


_ 


BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


The Peak in Darien. With some other Inquiries touching 
Concerns of the Soul and the Body. By Frances Power 
Cosse. Williams and Norgate. 


All the high qualities by which Miss Cobbe has made her reputation 
appear in the present volume—a keen concern for truth, a generous per- 
ception of all that makes for the credit of human nature, and a contempt 
of pretence or accommodation ; a shrewd, practical common sense, com- 
bined with quick spiritual perception, and a supporting faith in the pro- 
gress of man and the ‘life after death.’ However heterodox she might 
be thought on individual doctrines, or however onesided might seem some 
of her utterances on special questions, she is distinctly on the side of 
Christianity and the improvement and elevation of mankind by means 
of moral and spiritual influences. Though warmly interested in all great 
social reforms, she deprecates the undue magnification of the body and 
bodily health, which are now, as she asserts, made mainly through the 
efforts of a class of medical men the swmmum bonum, ‘for which 
personal freedom, courage, humanity, and purity ought to be sacrificed.’ 
Of course it will be said that Miss Cobbe only eloquently urges what is 
the woman’s view; but her answer would be, ‘ What then? may not a 
‘woman’s view be the nobler, especially where the lowest self-interest of a 
sex is involved ?’ However blind we may choose to make ourselves to 
the inconsistency of professing Christianity and passing laws to regulate 
vice, it is plain that the lines of Christian civilization have been built upon 
this compendious principle, that the body or bodily health are to be 
sacrificed under stern demands of duty. ‘The man,’ says Miss Cobbe, 
‘ who sacrifices his health in the performance of his duty as physician, 
clergyman, or soldier, or in endeavouring to save a fellow-creature from 
flood or fire, or who gives up life itself rather than forswear himself, or 
’ renounce his religious faith, or commit a base or unclean action, is not 
only exonerated from guilt, but is, in the highest degree, virtuous.’ Even 
under pagan ideals, this form of self-sacrifice was regarded as heroic. 
Miss Cobbe is in favour of no practice or ideal that will tend to weaken 
the moral and spiritual consciousness. Hide from yourself the religious 
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aspect of anything, and you have shut out that which is most essential 
to it. ‘ Inanimate nature and the lower animals, she says, ‘human 
history and society, poetry, literature, science, and art—every one of them 
has its religious aspect which can only be excluded by a mental tour de 
force.’ Herearnest devotion to the interests of the lower animals, which 
here once more she celebrates under the title of ‘ Zoophily,’ is largely 
determined by the belief that kindly association with them tends to pro- 
mote the sense of mystery and reverence—a point which Cardinal New- 
man luminously exhibited in one of his sermons—and_at the same time 
extends and deepens the feeling of practical duty. She makes a good 
point when she urges that in those who accept the Darwinian theory and 
believe that the relationship between man and the brutes is not only one 
of similarity, but of actual kinship in blood, it would have only seemed 
natural that this view should have brought forth a burst of fresh sym- 
pathy and tenderness. ‘Nothing is more startling to me than the fact 
that some of the leading apostles of this philosophy, and even its 
respected author himself, should in one and the same breath tell us that 
an ape, for example, is actually our own flesh and blood, and that it is 
right and proper to treat apes after the fashion of Professors Munk and 
Goltz and Ferrier. Those gentlemen, as regards the poor guadrumana, are 
“rather more than kin, and rather less than kind.” ’ But the savanis of 
this school have proceeded further, and one of them gave plain and 
practical utterance to the final logical position when he said that ‘ the 
true era of science would have arrived when you could go out and shoot 
a man for scientific purposes!’’ ‘Pessimism and one of its Professors’ 
is full of incisive criticism. Poor Schopenhauer’s character and personal 
habits were often too grim a commentary on his philosophy. ‘ Magnani- 
mous Atheism’ is the piéce de résistance of the volume. With a vigour 
and intensity which she has never surpassed, Miss Cobbe here exposes 
the futility of ‘ posthumous activities’ ever having a share in determining 
the conduct of the masses. But Mr. Frederick Harrison has himself 
admitted as much when he says that it is impossible the doctrine of 
posthumous activity should become universal and capable of overcoming 
selfishness without a special education. Miss Cobbe sums up with saying 
that ‘ Atheism begins by depriving Virtue of some of the strongest, if not 
the very strongest, motives by which it has hitherto been supported, and 
offers in their room, as the best substitute for them and as the future “‘ centre 
of religion,” a consideration of ‘‘ posthumous activities,” whose force is 
of necessity both partial as to the virtues it inculcates, and extremely 
limited as to the persons over whom it can exercise any influence.” The 
fitness of women for the ministry of religion is well argued, but we can- 
not go with Miss Cobbe in some of her assumptions, ‘ Sacrificial 
Medicine’ is so slim, and its interest so much on the side of humorous 
reflection, that we feel it is a little out of place. The paper which gives 


its title to the volume is the last in the contents; and though it is. 


suggestive, it is tentative, if not tantalizing. Miss Cobbe herself has felt 
this, and puts in a caveat in the Preface. ‘ Were I permitted to record, 
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with names and references, half the instances of this occurrence which 
have been narrated to me, this short essay might have been swelled to a 
volume. It is my wish, however, that it should serve to suggest observa- 
tion and provoke interchange of experiences, rather than be considered 
as pretending to decide affirmatively the question wherewith it deals.’ 
‘This occurrence ’ is the vision of the ‘loved and lost’ by those who are 
just on the point of passing to the ‘life beyond.’ There is certainly a 
remarkable unity in the spirit of the utterances in the instances here 
given ; and no physiological psychology could on grounds of mere brain- 
change or unconscious cerebration satisfactorily account forit. Biographical 
literature would supply many corroborative instances— that of Thomas de 
Quincey being much in point. 


Selections from the Writings of Walter Savage Landor. Arranged 
and edited by Sipney Cotvin. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Sidney Colvin’s efforts to popularize the writings of Landor, or at 
all events to extend their influence, are deserving of all praise. His 
memoir of Landor, published exactly a year ago, was well fitted to 

~ prepare the way, and now we are favoured with a judicious selection 
from his writings. With these two volumes in hand a very fair estimate 
of Landor may be formed, both in his personality and in his perform- 
ances. And the problem presented has been on the whole thoughtfully 
dealt with. Though Landor the man remains in some sense in antithesis 
to Landor the writer, we are led to contemplate him with that kind of 
comprehensive sympathy which it is the aim of all true criticism to 
awaken towards the master. Landor said of himself: ‘I never did a 
single wise thing in the whole course of my existence, although I have 


to realize in life the serenity and reserve which, for the most part, cha- 
racterize his writings, might be taken to suggest a psychological paradox. 
And yet the leading peculiarities of his style and his unwisdom in all prac- 
tical affairs are not really disconnected from each other. Both sprang from a 
lack of that common sympathy with the minds of others which enables 
a man readily to put himself en rapport, and then to penetrate motives 
as well as to anticipate courses of action. ‘The operations of Landor’s 
mind,’ says Mr. Colvin, ‘ were governed not by sympathy with the minds 
of others, but exclusively by private impulse. Moreover, and this is the 
worst, those operations were in their rfature peculiarly inconsecutive. 
With all his great and varied powers, with all his serious cultivation of 
them, Landor was’ deficient in the instincts of sequence and connection. 
The energies of his mind were inexhaustible, but its workings, whether 
of imagination or thought, consisted not so much of coherent trains as of 
independent and imperfectly connected acts. Hence an abruptness and 
lack of organic construction and evolution.’ Here we have the secret of 
Landor’s unpopularity from the pen of his most learned exponent. He 
lacks the sympathy and the patience to put himself in the standpoint of 
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others, and disclaims dependence on the suffrages of the ‘herd, while 
yet he craves for acceptance and for influence, and is often in reaétion. 
He is not so much cold as distant, disdaining what he would call the 
‘weakness of conciliation.’ His dramatic writings—and this is especially 
true of the ‘ Conversations ’—are merely veils for this egotistic assertive- 
ness. He never really commands his medium and forgets himself. In 
a sense it is simply in the measure that a writer forgets himself in a 
realization of the needs of those whom he addresses that he will deeply 
move them, This is the ‘ vicarious’ element in literature, continually check- 
ing the tendency to mere attention to form; for it is as true of prose as of 
verse that decadence is near when writing becomes merely or mainly that 
of an affair of form. Sir Walter Scott, as a stylist, was one of the very 
worst writers who ever gained world-wide fame; never were sentences more 
loosely hung and shuffling than his often were—but he had pre-eminently 
the broad and unaffected sympathy that enabled him to ‘ please’ both the 
cultured and the uncultured reader. ‘ Work for other people’s vanity, not 
your own, that is the art of art,’ says an expert and experienced writer ; but 
Landor despised this rather sneaking maxim of literary prudence. We 
might illustrate our position by no end of references. The principle is 
absolute. ‘Give and take’ is the law of literature as of life. Landor will 
neither give up generously, nor take with unaffected confidence, nor shake 
himself for a moment out of the course of his preoccupied stateliness. He 
lacks humour of the more expansive kind and much must be traced to 
this. He has wit and fancy, and both serve him in the finding of happy 
similitudes; but he never moves to laughter. It has been well said that 
with all his appearance of variety, Landor’s one defect was atmosphere. 
He gets no real distances; and, struggle as he may, he does not com- 
mand gradation. Everything seems of the same importance to him— 
each sentence equally weighty; and true relief is wanting. It is because 
of this that Landor is always more at home when he deals with what is 
distant and ideal than when he touches that which is present and 
familiar. Landor was always comforting himself with the thought that 
posterity would do him justice, that he would dine late, but that the 
lamps would be well lighted and the company well chosen. Mr. Colvin 
has made a most tempting repast in these selections; they are well 
chosen, well arranged, and such as Landor would himself have received 


are so good, that in his thoughtful introduction he gives, all unconsciously 
as we have seen, the reason why, at this day, it is hardly possible that 
Landor's circle of admirers can be very largely extended—the more’s the 
pity—even by such selections as these. 


Kafr Folk-Lore. By Groraz M’Catn W. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 


Students of folk-lore have cause to thank Mr. Theal for a valuable addi- 
tion to their favourite literature; and their gratitude should be further 
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with pleasure, and that is saying much; but Mr. Colvin’s critical instincts . 
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heightened by the excellent introductory chapter on Kaffir customs and - 


religious beliefs, and the interesting collection, with which the volume 
concludes, of ‘ Kaffir proverbs and figurative expressions.’ But to the 
true lover of popular tales the legends themselves will be the chief 
attraction. They have been gathered, Mr. Theal tells us, among the 
Amaxosa tribe, the southernmost branch of the great Kaffir nation, and 
consequently that which has been most affected by inter-marriage with 
Hottentots, and by contact with the European settlers, to whom indeed 
they have been known for quite two centuries. Whether this will account 
for certain features in these legends which remind us of the nursery tales 
of Europe, or whether such details have everywhere a common origin in 
the natural idiosyncrasies of the human mind, seems a question for the 
specialist. This much is certain, that while the framework of the legend, 
the childishness of the motives—if motives can be said to exist at all— 
and the tribal customs and on which the story often turns are peculiar to 
the Kaffir, other features have a more or less near resemblance to the 
stock incidents of traditionary stories in all lands. The transformation 
of men to animals and of animals to men is a common occurrence ; there 
is even a flavour of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ in the story of the girl enchan- 
tress, who restores her lover to his human form, after her mother had 
changed him to an eland, by driving the eland into a great fire where it is 
burned to a cinder, and then casting the cinder into a vessel of water. 
In the story of Sikilume, the incident of the ogre’s daughter who flies with 
her lover from the paternal mansion, and baffles pursuit by casting one 
object after another behind her in her flight, till the last becomes a 
perfectly insurmountable obstacle, has its counterparts in: European 
nursery tales from Ireland to Russia. Equally familiar is the legend of 
the wise and foolish sisters—the girl who despises all the warnings 
addressed to her on the road, and the more prudent maiden who takes 
heed of that which is told her by the poor old woman and the friendly 
mouse, and so secures the hand of the enchanted prince. Rivers play an 
important part in many of these stories, carrying young men and women 
away into their depths and refusing to give them back until they are 
propitiated with sacrifices of oxen and incantations; and in almost all we 
shall encounter cannibals and gluttons, and monstrous beings of a ghoul- 
like order, who devour whole villages with their flocks and herds, and 
when destroyed in the end, as such monsters ought to be, yield them up 
again, none the worse for having been swallowed. But perhaps the 
strangest feature in these legends is the absence of any expression of 
surprise. The most extraordinary and the most commonplace events 
succeed one another as in dreams, without the narrator seeming to 
observe anything remarkable in the whole matter. In this respect the 
childish naiveté of the legend is in striking contrast with the shrewd- 
ness of the ‘ proverbial sayings.’ 
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Golden Treasury Series. The Speeches and Table Talk of 
the Prophet Mohammad. Chosen and Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Stantey Lane-Poote. Mae- 
millan and Co. 


Some few years ago Mr. Rodwell did good service by a new translation 
and arrangement of the Suras of the Koran. As is well known, the Koran 
observes no chronological order, its only principle of arrangement being 
to place the longest Suras first; thus it is useless as an aid for tracing the 
development of Mohammed’s thought. Sale simply reproduced the 
chaotic Koran as it is used by Mohammedans. Following Professor 
Nildeke, Mr. Rodwell published his fine translation of the Koran with the 
Szras in groups following a chronological order, and thus a very clear light 
is thrown upon the development of the prophet’s teaching: ‘the impression 
of anarchy disappears, and we see only the growth of a remarkable mind, 
the alternations of weakness and strength in a gifted soul, the inevitable 
inconsistencies of a great man.’ Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has adopted the 
same method. ‘The Koran in its entireness is a small book, only two- 
thirds the length of the New Testament, and if the Jewish stories be 
omitted it is not longer than the Gospels and the Acts. Even this would 
leave many repetitions. Mr. Poole has selected the Suras here given 
(speeches he calls them), avoiding repetitions, thus presenting us with 
the entire substance of the Koran. He tells us that nothing important 
either in doctrine or in style is omitted. 

The Table Talk consists of the traditional sayings of Mohammed, 
which, although less authoritative than the Koran, have yet been carefully 
transmitted. 

An interesting introduction gives us all necessary information about 
Mohammed, Arab life, literature, &c., the whole making up a valuable 
handbook, and conveying information concerning matters of which even 
most educated persons are ignorant. 


An Introduction to the Study of Poetry. By H. B. Correrity, © 


M.A. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


The best part of Mr. Cotterill’s volume is the criticism of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, and the estimate of the great reform which they accom- 
plished. Some of the elements in Wordsworth’s genius are more effec- 
tively indicated than we have elsewhere seen, save in the Essays of Mr. 
R. H. Hutton. The remarks, too, on Keats and Shelley, and the acute 
way in which their exceptional temperaments are traced in the form ot 


‘their poetry, strike us as frequently original. The contrast between 


‘Ancient and Modern Art’ is well indicated. Throughout, if there are 
no ideas of commanding originality, we have refinement, careful compari- 
son, scholarly illustrations, and educated taste, touched by the modern 


spirit, as is well seen in some of the remarks on Pope. 
NO. CLIT, 31 
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Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos Larwoop, Author of ‘ Foren- 
sic Anecdotes,’ &ec. Chatto and Windus. 


This is a capital companion volume to the ‘ Forensic Anecdotes’ and 
© Clerical Anecdotes’ already contributed by the same author to the 
‘Mayfair Library.’ Though we cannot say that all the anecdotes are of 
equal merit—some of them, indeed, are very poor and thin, and throw on 
the theatrical profession a light by no means attractive for magnaninsity 
—yet Mr. Larwood has selected and arranged them well; assuring us, 
however, that a good deal of ‘ dressing up’ and ‘ burnt-corking’ has been 
at work upon many of them. This, we cannot help thinking, is a pity; 
since, if we were to make deductions on this score for some of the anee. 
dotes, say, of Garrick, what would remain? But the volume is quite of 
the sort to lie on the table ready to be taken up at any spare moment, 
when some amusement, and it may be fresh insight into character, may be 


assured. 


Lord Macaulay, Essayist and Historian. By the Hon. Avperr 
§. Canninc, Author of ‘ Philosophy of Charles Dickens,’ 
. &e. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


We cannot say that we regard Mr. Canning’s effort to interpret Lorl 
Macaulay’s work and character as being so successful as that on Charles 
Dickens. He has read extensively, and has conscientiously studied the 
master; but one great disadvantage to such an experiment he has hardly 
realized, and therefore he has not fully met it. Lord Macaulay was s0 
great, because in one sense he was so commonplace ; he was so brilliant, 
because he was so self-confident. Mr. Matthew Arnold is, perhaps, 
extreme in his idea of the Corinthian style and extended ‘ leading 
articles ;’ but this may most honestly be said, that Lord Macaulay was 
so excessively self-satisfied, and, as a too plain-spoken critic las said, 
‘cocky,’ that we cannot help sometimes thinking of him as the beautiful 
schoolboy whom he has made classical. He was, in fact, more the 
rhetorician than the thinker, more the eloquent one-sided advocate than 
the judge, more the popular talker than the philosophic historian. 
No man, perhaps, ever wrote more inconsequent passages than he did 
on poetry-and on philosophy. So long as he concerns himself with facts, 
and is allowed to present them with the colouring that he desires, all is 
well; nothing could be more effective, more picturesque; the moment 
that you really begin to put questions that search down to principles, he 
becomes somewhat unsatisfactory and inadequate, and his parti-prisis 
all too dominant. He did not penetrate deeply into life, his theory of it 
was shallow. Mr. Canning himself says, ‘It is very remarkable that a 
. man who so well understood other people’s fancies and inclinations 
should not have shown in his imaginary personages that knowledge of 
human nature which he evidently possessed,’ which is a fine species df 
self-contradiction. That knowledge of human nature which a man fail 
t> communicate through imaginary personages, if he does aim at creating 
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them, must be external or conventional merely—and such, in a large 
degree, was that of Lord Macaulay. Mr. Canning has analyzed the 
Essays and History with great care, and has brought out the leading 
characteristics well. By young students we can say that the book will be - 
found of great service as a kind of introduction and index to the writings ; 
the more that in not a few secondary points Mr. Canning shows skill in 
exhibiting the defects and inconsistencies of his author; particularly is 
this the case with regard to William Penn. Mr. Canning has read 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon and others, and must put in a serious protest. 


Little Folks. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


It is impossible to distinguish one volume of ‘Little Folks’ from 
another. There is no number to the volume and no date on the title— 
page. To little folks who possess the series this must be a great incon- 
venience, and we cannot conceive any benefit by it to any one. 

The present volume maintains the high standard of excellence which 
places ‘ Little Folks’ at the head of the juvenile literature of the day, and 
this not only-in virtue of its variety, but also of that subtle tone of fitness 
with which a competent editor imbues a periodical. The ‘ Little Folks’ 
Cot Fund, for two little cots in the East London Hospital for Children, 
amounts to nearly £1800,—sufficient for their permanent endowment. 


Essays and Sketches, Grave and Gay. With some Verses and 
Illustrations. By Newron Crossuanp. Trubner and Co. 


Mr. Crossland has erred, we-think, in mixing up two disparate classes 
of subjects here. He is very pleasant indeed when, in his garrulous but 
not ineffective way, he sets down reminiscences of old times. There are 
very good bits of character-sketching, and some touches of a quiet, 
refined satire in his village sketches, especially in ‘Great Cotwyn: a 
Prose Idyll of a Country Parish,’ some of the anecdotes in which would 
well bear citation had we but space. The rough outline of the Rev. 
Paternoster is really etched in with firmness, and abides in the memory. 
But the attempt to make these sketches carry a series of tirades in favour 
of spiritualism-and against its scientific opponents—not always logically 
supported, and certainly sometimes not in good taste, as witness especi- 


‘ally the attack on Dr. Carpenter—is, in our opinion, a sericus mistake. 


Those who would enjoy Mr. Crossland’s Village Sketches most are 
precisely those who would shrink from his spiritualistic confessions and 
arguments, while those again who will find some comfort in his arguments 
will hardly appreciate his stories. We should not omit to add, however, 
that some of Mr. Crossland’s own experiences, as here given, are very 
striking, especially the revelation about a certain missing legal docu- 
ment. The verses are for the most part rather disappointing. 
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The Mayfair Library. Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities, 
Selected and Edited by Witt1am T. Dosson.  Quips 
and Quiddities. Selected and Edited-by W. Davexrorr 
Avams. Chatto and Windus. 


Encouraged by the success of ‘Literary Frivolities,’ Mr. Dobson 
has compiled this selection of parodies, Macaronic verse, anagrams, 
acrostics, alliterative verse, echo verses, and accompanied each with 
historical notes and literary exposition. Most of the pieces are from 
well-known sources, but there are also some clever original contributions 
from Professor E. H. Palmer and others. The book is as amusing as 
it is clever. 

The second volume is a collection of puns, smart sayings, racy anec- 
dotes, jeux d’esprit, and all varieties of conversational sharp-shooting, 
They are taken from a well-stored note-book, and are referred to their 
original authors—with exceptions ; for instance, some of the smart things 
quoted from ‘ Lothair’ ought to have been branded plagiarisms. 


Tristan of Lyonesse, and other Poems. By AuGERNoN Cranes 
Swixpurne. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Swinburne’s new volume will, we think, add to his fame; but it is 
not impossible that it may also excite something of the old line of 
criticism with regard to his ethical tendencies. His reconstruction of the 
section of the Arthurian cycle, with which he here concerns himself, is 
carried out in the most thorough-going manner. He does not in any 
respect seek to refine away or to elevate the motive in deference to 
any conventional idea or the drawing of a set lesson, nor does he 
shrink from facing the real source of what he would call the tragical 
purpose. Long ago he insisted that the Arthurian cycle could not be 
consistently made moral or idyllic, after the manner of later poets, with- 
out getting rid of its tragic elements, more or less; and in selecting the 
episode of Tristan and Iseult for treatment, he certainly sets himself to 
essay a ‘perilous quest,’ for it is one of those that are most touched by 
doubtful association in view of modern propriety—wire-drawn and arti- 
ficially sensuous to a degree. In sheer justice it must be said that ina 
broad sense Mr. Swinburne has succeeded. He has availed himself freely 
of all the sources that were open to him, drawing to his aid whatever 
would further his artistic ends; and herein he shows himself a thorough 
student-master of all the old versions and literature on the subject. He 
makes due use of the love-charm committed to Brangwain in order to 
bring King Mark and Iseult into fullest union of true love, and treats 
with fine effect the situation in which Tristan and Iseult are placed by 
drinking that charmed wine—in one suggestive little point refining on 
all his originals. He cunningly prepares us for the tragical outcome, 
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if we may speck so, by causing Tristan to recite in the ear of Iseult 
passages in the history of Guinevere, the queen. He is as impassionedly 
erotic as it is possible to be—the imagination at one or two points seems 
to become giddy and reel in the realization of indulgence, and recovers 
itself only under the restraint demanded by the verse. The whole con- 
ception of the episode of the second Iseult is strained and artificial, and, 
in spite of its power, there is init much to compel our protest. Ina word, 
the subject is scarcely fit for modern treatment, and Mr. Swinburne has 
been only too faithful to the most repulsive phases of it. Beautiful 
passages of course abound. Here, for instance, is a very noble invocation 
from the beginning of ‘ The Last Pilgrimage’-- 


‘ Enough of ease and love, enough of light, 

Enough of rest, before the shadow of night. 

Strong love, whom death finds feebler; kingly love, 
Whom time discrowns in season, seeing thy dove 
Spell-stricken by the serpent; for thy sake 

Men that saw light see night’s dawn only break, 
Night’s cup filled up with slumber, whence men think 
The draught more dead than thine was due to drink. 
O Love, thy day sets darkling; hope and fear 

Fall from the standing stem as death stands here.’ 


The most undramatic and anachronistic passages are those where 
Mr. Swinburne puts into the mouth of Iseult longings for adoption into 
the great Whole, too much after the manner of George Eliot, as will be 
seen, for example, at p. 110. The regret and pathos of ‘The Last Pil- 
grimage’ and the ‘Sailing of the Swan’ do something to atone to us for 
the erotic excess of what went before. A few words must be allowed about 
the verse. Never, probably, has the heroic couplet been used with more 
originality, sweep, and freedom. ‘The occasional use of the old-fashioned 
triplet in Mr. Swinburne’s hands is most felicitous, and has all the 
effect of novelty. Of the other poems we have no space to speak in detail. 
The sonnets, especially those to the old dramatists, are very perfect in 
form and full of fine points. There is a sardonic force in the two on 
‘Reading Carlyle’s Reminiscences.’ ‘Athens’ and ‘ Victor Hugo’ are 
too marked by Mr. Swinburne’s vir. Best of all we like the circle of 
poems to children. These are full of freshness, of grace, and a kind 
of purity of sympathy which we should hardly have expected, had 
Mr. Swinburne not in his last volume given us one or two cf this class, 
probably by way of foretaste. Is this not in every way delicious—a 
something steeped in honest natural fecling, and healthy imaginative 
impulse ? 

‘You send me your love in a letter, 
I send you my love in a song; 
Ah! child, your gift is the better, 
Mine does you but wrong. 
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No fame were the best less brittle, 
No praise were it wide as earth, 

Is worth so much as a little 
Child’s love may be worth. 


We see the children above us, 
As they might angels above ; 

Come back to us, child, if you love us, 
And bring us your love.’ 


The volume is dedicated to Mr. Theodore Watts, and is the fuller token 
of friendship, in that Mr. Watts, in some points, is not exactly of the 
Swinburne conviction, as popularly conceived. 


Mary Stuart: a Tragedy. By Scumurr. Translated by 
Leepuam Waite. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. White has brought extensive knowledge and fine intelligence to 
the rendering of what is perhaps the most ambitious and difficult of all 
Schiller’s plays, although from its subject the most attractive to English 
readers. Sometimes he fails a little through lack of poetical intensity ; 
for a good version, as has been well said, is rather a transfusion than a 
mere translation or word-for-word rendering. Very noticeably is this the 
case in Mary’s speeches to Mortimer at pp. 60-62. On the other hand, 
some of the great speeches of Talbot are rendered at once with fire and 
grace, no less than the majestic outburst of Queen Elizabeth at p. 114, 


* beginning ‘ Die Kénige sind nur Sklaven ihre Standes’— 


‘Monarchs are only slaves to their estates: 

They dare not follow where their hearts would lead. 
"Twas ever my desire to die unwedded, 

And I had staked my future fame on this, 

That men should read upon my monument 

In time to come: ‘ Here lies the maiden queen.” 
But no; my subjects will not have it so: 

Even now they brood for ever on the time 

Ween I shall be no more. ’Tis not enough 

That new prosperity doth bless the land : 

I am to sacrifice myself as well 

Even for their future welfare. I must yield 

My maiden liberty, my chiefest good, 

And for my people's sake I must perforce 
Submit to have a master thrust upon me. 
Thereby ’tis shown to me that I am to them 
Nought but a woman merely.’ 


There are only two weak points here: ‘ In time to come,’ placed where 
it is, and the words ‘as well,’ at the end of what otherwise might have 
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been a very startling and faithful line. But, on the whole, the version is 
masterly, and, as the original is printed opposite the translation, it cannot 
but be a very acceptable aid to the student. 


Songs of the Sunny South. By Joun Cameron Grint. Long- 
mans and Co. 


These poems are what the title names them. They have been written, 
aswe are told in the Preface, among the solitudes of Southern India. 
The author aspires high, and has tried many themes and many styles, 
but has hardly struck out a vein of his own. The thought and feeling are 
often youthful and immature, though the form is finished. He has studied 
the best models and is equal to exotic forms, wherein he obtains consider- 
able correctness and grace. But the best pieces are those which in form 
owe least to direct models, and are here and there rough—‘ After the 
Battle,’ for example, and ‘On the Backwater.’ Mr. Graut’s volume, how- 
ever, raises expectation. It has now and then the touch of true experi- 
ence, and in this case, he can be bold and independent in utterance— 
which is much. - 


Parchment Library. Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected 
and Annotated by Austin Doxzsox. Q. Horati Flacci 
Opera. Shakespere’s Works. Vols. I., Il., and III. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


The volumes of ‘The Parchment Library,’ of which eleven volumes 
have now appeared, are as dainty as they are portable. The hand-made 
paper, the antique parchment binding, the exquisite printing, and the 
scholarly editing, make the volumes the Elzevirs of the century. No one 
more competent than Mr. Austin Dobson, in respect of both scholarship 
and taste, to select from the essayists of the last century could have been 
found. Scareely could literary contrast be greater than that between the 
writers of the first half of the eighteenth century and those of the first half 
of the nineteenth ; and that we still need the chastened restraint of the 
former only too much of contemporaneous rhetorical literature shows, both 
in prose and in poetry. Mr. Austin Dobson is an example of the literary 
style that he commends. His work has been done, therefore, con amore, 
and it scarcely could have been done better. A short, well written Intro- 
duction gives us all necessary information. The selection of thirty-five 
essays from the forty volumes of Chalmers is skilfully made. Whether 
the alcoholic taste of modern readers will relish the pure translucent 
medium of Addison is a question. A highly cultured literary taste is as 
rare as a highly cultured taste for natural beauty. At any rate, Mr. 
Dobson has done something to recall us to it. The selections are of 
lighter and more humorous character. Steele’s ‘ Mr. Bickerstaff's Visit 
toa Friend ;’ Addison’s‘ Meditations in Westminster Abbey ; ’ Johnson’s 
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‘Dick Twining ;’ Goldsmith’s ‘Man in Black,’ and ‘ Beau Tibbs,’ are 
specimens of what the volume contains. 

We welcome the first three volumes of a dainty Pocket Edition of Shake- 
spere; but no information concerning either text or editor is given us. 
They are simply printed without note or comment, each volume contzin- 
ing four plays. The edition is an elegant and convenient one. 

To the diminishing few who make Horace a pocket companion this 


edition by Mr. F. W. Cornish will be acceptable. Mr. Alma Tadema 


contributes a Miniature Frontispiece cleverly etched by Leopold 
Lowenstein. 


The Human Inheritance, the New Hope, Motherhood. By 
Sarr. Elliot Stock. 


This volume is far above the ordinary level of published verse, with 
which it must on no account be confounded. Mr. Sharp has a great deal 
of fancy and also some imagination; he has studied metrical forms, and 
is very ingenious in some of his pieces, regarded merely as exercises. 
There is a mystical glow and rapture, a sort of passionate and sensuous 
realization of beauty, a depth of colour about his pictures of nature, which 
shows that he has drunk deep at true fountains. If he has not climbed 


high in Parnassus, he has certainly tasted some of the springs on its 
slopes. The leading poem in the book is an attempt to symbolize in 
nature-forms the ages in the life of man: childhood, youth, manhood, 
womanhood, and old age. The scenes and incidents adopted are well 
suited to the purpose; a fine instinct has guided him here, and apparently 
he has seen some of the scenes in Australia and the South Pacific which 
he pictures and idealizes. If not, bis imaginative power is the mor? 
remarkable. He sometimes, however, indulges what to us are mere con- 
ceits of rhyme too much favoured by Mr. Morris and the Rossettis and 
their followers. Some of the shorter poems, notably ‘Christmas Eve,’ 
are very natural and sweet; but we do not care very much for the 
‘ Transcripts from Nature ’—such themes are, on the whole, ill-suited fur 
this artificial treatment ; and the best that can be said is, that Mr. Sharp 
shows ingenuity in his use of the Tuscan rispetto, or rather his very 
free modification of it. 


A Sculptor, and other Poems. By E. H. Hickey. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 

The first thing to be said about this book is that it is pleasing to the 
eye, being well printed and tastefully bound ; the second is that the verses 
are well constructed. The rhymes never jingle, and they are rarely forced. 
A natural, easy grace pervades the whole. In short, the framework is 
very good and deserves a fine centre. 

Miss Hickey is truly touched with the genius of the poet. Her work is 
rich in feeling and in thought. She teaches the supremacy of love. In 
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the absence of love there can be no success. Everything short of success 
may be there, but the unloving soul is stopped on the last verge— 


‘The earth all quick with the diamond’s soul 
In its throes oft bears but the formless coal, 
So close of kin to the perfect gem 
That is meet for a kingly diadem.’ 


He who has once loved can never be utterly cast away. Whatever mis- 
fortunes wait upon him the divine indwelling makes him steadfast against 
misfortunes—nay, rather, he can have none. 

‘The Dead Worker’ is a singularly noble poem. It calls us to contem- 
plate in death one whose life was toil and nothing more— 


‘Just a mere bald life was hers.’ 


Poor, rough, unbeautiful sister, what shall God do for thee ? 


* Did God hold her just as dear 
(Hard, if so, to realize) 
As our saint whose soul shone clear 
Through her pure. pathetic eyes, 
Whom we gazed on dead as though 


Love itself lay still and low ?’ 


The Praise of Books, as Said and Sung by English Authors. Se- 
lected by JoHN ALFreD Lonerorp, LL.D. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, 
and Cv.). Itis natural that the best things about books should be said 
by book-makers, for they have the pre-eminence in power of saying 
good things; Lut the unspoken estimates of myriads of readers find 
in them expression for what they are unable to clothe in words. Books 
have become as necessary to our life as food and clothing, and enjoy- 
ment of them has come to be almost as unconscious. Many, however, 
will be glad to possess this little book about books. It contains extracts 
in prose and verse from some thirty authors, beginning with Richard 
Aungervyle, author of ‘ Philobiblon,’ 13834, and ending with George 
Dawson. We miss, however, some favourite passages and names— 


Dryden, Macaulay, and others—but this is inevitable. What the author 


has given usis excellent ——Clerical Reminiscences. By Sznex. (Seeley, 
Jackson, and Halliday.) A pleasant book of religious anecdote and 
reminiscence, revealing a pious and kindly nature in the narrator, 
now known as Canon Bateman; also much shrewdness and good sense 
in dealing with difficulties. It also throws side lights that are interest- 
ing upon church matters and clerical conditions, suggesting much 
matter for comment. Some of the writer’s Indian anecdotes and ex- 
periences are amusing. Of course the writer has a horror of Dissenters ; 
he would not, we fancy, differ much in his classification from the late 
Bishop of Winchester. His notions of religious liberty, moreover, are 
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somewhat hazy. His coal merchant's wife had been attending the 
Roman Catholic Chapel for six weeks. ‘You are master of your own 
home, I suppose. If she attends one Sunday more, you will supply the 


Ba vicarage with no more coal.’ The threat was sufficient, but wherein 
ay does it differ from electioneering bribery and intimidation ?——Annotated 
a English Classics. Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Coriolanus. Tragedy of 
a _Cymbeline. For Use in Schools and Families. By the Rev. Henry W. 


Hupson, Professor of Shakespeare in Boston University. (Boston, U.S.: 
Ginn and Heath.) The annotations are intended to throw light upon 
dbscurities of the text. The text has been expurgated—necessarily so, if 
Shakespeare is to be read in families aud schools, and apparently this has 
been done skilfully, so as not to do violence to the continuity of the play. 
‘——The Way to Fortune. A Series of Short Essays. With Illustrative 
Proverbs and Anecdotes from many Sources. (Marshall Japp and Co.) 
A valuable little book on habits and appliances of life—from grave, 
moral qualities to light adornments—pointing the moral that if a man 
would succeed in life nothing is too trivial for his care.’ Proverbs, anec- 
dotes, and quotations are culled from a wide field, and with a chatty 
optimism that makes the useful very pleasant. It is a capital book for 
young people. Convalescent Cookery. A Family Handbook. By 
CaTHERINE Ryan. (Chatto and Windus.) This little book is as sensible 
as it is timely. It is an admirable coxnpanion to Miss Nightingale’s 
‘Notes on Nursing. Too many wives and sisters are of the Dora 
Copperfield class, and with the best intentions in the world fail sadly in 


ah a wise ministry to the invalid to his great distress and prejudice. Ad- 
ave mirably arranged and indexed and complete, everything wanted can be 
ah at once found in it. It should be a handbook in every family. 


NOVELS OF THE QUARTER. 


The Collected Works of Charles Reade. Sixteen Volumes. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Messrs. Chatto and Windus have certainly done the English 
public a service in publishing the collected works of Charles Reade in a 
form at once so cheap and attractive and useful. They have spared no 
expense; the paper and print are unexceptionable, and if we cannot con- 
un fess ourselves equally charmed with all the illustrations, it must not be 
ci forgotten that Charles Reade’s style of art is hardly that which gives most 
aa range to the artist. And this suggests a leading quality in his work, of 
i), which we may just as well make a starting-point in our effort to convey 

Beil some general idea of his characteristics. Charles Reade is emphatically 
a painter of character and not a descriptive writer, like Sir Walter Scott. 
or Lytton. If he cun convey to you a vivid sense of the impression which 
nae his various characters produce upon each other, if he can show you how 

ai Ga the introduction of a third person may gradually and a'most uncon- 
Wek sciously operate to change the relations of others in changing their senti- 
reat ments towards each cther, that suffices: all his invention of situations, 
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his vigorous dialogue, and even his close study of details, are subordinate 
to this. He is not like Thackeray, who sometimes subordinated his 
characters to his satirical vein; or Mr. Wilkie Collins, who subordinates 
his characters to his plot; or George Eliot, who too often transforms 
them into mere puppets at the beck of a perverted philosophy of life. 
Mr. Charles Reade could be satirical if he chose; but that tendency is 
checked by his keen realization of the dramatic wealth of life, and the 
reproof it gives to all attempts at making its lessons bear only in one 
direction. He could invent very intricate plots, and he has invented 
them; but he realizes the fact that invention too often triumphs at the 
expense of truth to human nature: and he abjures philosophy as with- 
drawing the eye from the facts to the mere shadows of facts. His end is to 
represent in each of his novels a little society to which we are iutroduced, 
but he declines to say too much about his personages in introducing them 
to us. He makes them tell their own story by dialogue, by accent, by 
expression ; we must find out their characters for ourselves. As he him- 
self says at the opening of ‘ Love me little, love me long’: ‘ The chit-chat 
must be your main clue to the characters. In life it is the same. Men 


and women won’t come to you ticketed, or with explanation in their hand.” 


Whether he lias dealt with the middle ages, as in ‘ The Cloister and the 
Hearth ;’ the last century, as in ‘ Griffith Gaunt,’ ‘ Peg Woffington,’ and 
‘The Wandering Heir;’ or our own day, in ‘Toul Play,’ ‘ Hard Cash, 
and‘A Terrible Temptation ;’ or with French life of the time of Napoleon, 
in ‘The Double Marriage,’ it is still the same. This dramatic decision, 
combined with great power in incident and in making incident serve not 
only to promote the movement, but also to aid the revelation of the 
eharacters, is the great secret of Charles Reade’s success. If you take up 
‘Foul Play,’ for example, and open the book at any part, you will find 
yourself in the thick of action ;—even in the uninhabited is!and there is a 
sense of continual movement: the discovery of the sunken vessel with the 
treasure is a touch of true genius. There is no irresolution on Reade’s 
part, no pausing between two courses: the goal has been clearly marked 
out ahead, though it is well concealed from you; and he does not hesitate 
in putting aside what does not really make for progress, and does not aid 
in the general result. There is only one of his novels which, as it strikes 
us, fails a little in this respect; all the others are successful, and more 
particularly is this the case in ‘Never Too Late to Mend, ‘Christie 
Johnstone,’ ‘ Griffith Gaunt,’ and ‘A Terrible Temptation ’— into the 
close of which a great force of pathetic suggestion is infused by the con- 
fession of Richard Bassett to Wheeler—his lawyer, who had so skilfully 
helped him to fight his battles against Sir Charles and Lady Bassett—that 
all their efforts had been made for nought; that as they had been fighting 
unscrupulously, they had thus taken some of the sweetness out of what 
would have come to Richard's family, at any rate. ‘ Old fellow,’ said 
Richard, ‘there is not a worse poison than hate. It has made me cld 
before my time. And what does it all come to? We might just as well 
have kept quiet; for my grandson will inherit Huntercombe and Bassett 
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_ after all’? ‘Yes,’ said Wheeler; ‘thanks to the girl you would not ring 


the bells for.’ 

The quality of Charles Reade’s humour is deserving of a few words: it 
results either from the modern contrast of a very refined strain of feeling 
with a very coarse and commonplace, if honest one; as is seen, for 
exainple, in several instances in ‘ Christie Johnstone ’—notably in the 
scene where the two Newhaven fish-girls are introduced to Lord Ipsden, 
or where Lord Ipsden is guided by Flucker Johnstone to the house of 


.Jess Rutherford ; or else it results from the sudden introduction of what, 


artificially viewed, are incongruous elements, which nevertheless are quite 
consistent when looked at from the more humane and universal stand- 
point. A very good instance of this is the passage in which Edward 
Dodd is represented as having his qualifications for firemanship tested by 
the dog. The speeches, so brusque and bluff, though thoroughly sincere, 
put into the mouth of Dr. Sampson in ‘ Hard Cash,’ illustrate both points. 
There are many other instances— notably in the development of the 
trace of the Romany blood which came out to puzzle and perplex Sir 
Charles Bassett in his dashing, dark-skinned heir. Scarce anything could 
be at once more humorous and pathetic than the boy’s talk as he is 
leading Lady Bassett through the wood when her own son was lost along 
with his cousin Ruperta. 

Another point to be noted is that Charles Reade can paint a villain 
without making him altogether a monster, and cin pourtray a good man 
and a hero without making him a milksop. Wyllie, the scuttler, in 


-*Foul Play,’ and the young merchant who suborned him, both have their 


good points; and a tribute of sincere praise is due to Charles Reade for 
the very natural way in which he finds palliations, if not excuses, for their 
crime in the impulses of a true love. Then what shall we say of David 
Dodd as a hero? No wonder that Miss Fountain fell in love with him, 
and rejected wealthy and aristocratic lovers fur his sake. Henry Little, 
in ‘Put Yourself in his Place,’ is quite a new type of British operative and 
master, but he is a true hero too; and we are just as little surprised that 
he should captivate his fair pupil in carving as that Jael Dence should 


‘fall in love with him, and prove herself a heroine because that love cannot 
_ be returned, and she must become the agent or instrument of its progress, 


or be false to her best self; and some of the most dramatic situations in 
that book gain immensely from this circumstance. And this suggests 
the remark that no English novelist has surpassed Reade in the power of 


. rendering that playfulness and coy reserve, that slow advance and swift 


retreat, that desire to be hunted and to surrender without seeming to do 
80, whiclris so characteristic of the modest British maiden, but so hard to 
reproduce in literature. We do not remem)er anything more effective in 
this way than Miss Fountain’s pretty behaviour when David Dodd tells 
her that he will not have the East Indiaman. In the perilous experiment 
of continuing his characters into a second story, as in ‘Hard Cash,’ 
his success has certainly been remarkable. The second generation of 
Dodds and Hardies do not fail in interest, whilst the old generation cer- 
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tainly holds its own. Of course we do not mean that Reade cannot paint 
the lower motives and reveal the coarser strain in woman; he can, as.is 
well seen in ‘La Somerset ;’ but he knows, though he sometimes uses 
plain terms, that such portraitures are never to be presented on their own 
account, but only as a foil to others which are more difficult to conceive 
and render faithfully. Thus, in spite of his vigorous plainness now and 
then, he is essentially on the side of the good, modest, and true. Then 
think of the use to which he can put Eve Dodd, and how he melts us 
when he reveals her story, and shows us how she came to be able to play 
the cards for her brother so well—we are so interested in her that we 
miss a sight of her in old age in ‘ Hard Cash;’ or of the original traits 
that he brings out in Rose Lusignan. His matrons are as faithfully con- 
ceived as his young girls, and have as much pains spent upon them; and 
in some cases he has let: us see how the girl is mother to the matron, as 
in Lucy Fountain and Mrs. Little. 

It has been well said that one of the highest purposes of literature—not 
even omitting imaginative literature—is to temper between classes, to 
reveal the one to the other in their higher and most attractive features. 
By the noyelist this can be most effectively done through the portraiture 
of typical and representative characters. Mr. Charles Reade has certainly 
not forgotten this obligation. He has studied society, but he has also studied 
social problems, and he is in the best sense a reformer and a reconciler. 
Trades unionism, lunacy and lunacy laws, prison management, bankruptcy, 
and so on, he has paid attention to; he has spared no pains as to details, 
and he has written works that have not been without effect in securing 
reforms. Those who felt themselves called on to attack him, in the hope 
of securing ‘ vested interests,’ by declaring him a mere novelist and igno- 
rant of the facts, have generally found themselves at a great disadvantage. 
The extent and thoroughness of his investigations have been hidden only 
by the force of his creative sympathy and imagination. TF’ew would have 
believed that the main facts connected with trades union outrages could 
in a story have been put so faithfully and with so much effect as they are 
in ‘Put Yourself in his Place.’ He has given much insight into his 
methods in the replies he has made to those who have attacked him, and 
in one characteristic chapter of ‘A Terrible Temptation,’ where, as well 
as in ‘Hard Cash,’ he deals with illegal detention in private lunatic 
asylums. These, though not without a touch of egotism, decidedly raise 
our regard for him both as a sincere, self-denying artist and as a bene- 
volent man. To the critic these would furnish matter for articles, as 
throwing side-lights on the works. But for that we have no space here. . 

One thing we have not yet noted—Mr. Reade’s way of gathering up his 
thoughts into axioms and setting them quietly down on his pages, thus 
furnishing points where the reader may pause and reflect deeply if he 
chooses; though we fear the reader only too seldom chooses thus to pause 
and reflect, being too concerned to follow the action of the story. But 
Mr. Reade would never have been so good a story-teller if he had not been 
a great deal more, a thinker, a scholar, and a moralist, albeit without the 
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affectation of shining in either character. But, to justify what we have 
said, we must quote a few of the fine things, the gems and pearls, we have 
- found in our voyagings on these tempting waters— 
‘Superior ignores; inferior detracts.’ 
‘The ripe Christian is like the ripe corn—holds his head lower than 
when he was green.’ 
‘ Hate cannot Jie alongside love in a true heart.’ 
‘To hate the same person is a surer bond than to love the same person.’ 
‘Men are not most sincere when they are most reasonable, nor most 
reasonable when they are most sincere.’ 
‘To describe loftily, you must. have admired humbly.’ 
‘Your English workman would leave the “da” in God” half finished 
when strikes the hour of beer.’ 
‘There are whose faults are all on the surface, these are generally dis- 
liked; there are whose faults are all at the core, they charm creation.’ 
‘The Saxon monosyllables are the soul and vestal fire of the great 
English tongue.’ 
‘The winged and rapid bird, if her feathers be but touched with a speck 
of birdlime, loses all power of flight.’ . 
‘The man whose knowledge all comes from reading accumulates a 
~ great number of striking facts? no, of the shadows of facts, shadows often 
so thin, indistinct, and featureless, that when one of the facts themselves 
runs against him in real life he does not know his old friend, round about 
which he has written a smart leader in a journal and a ponderous trifle in 
the “ Polysyllabic Review.”’’ 

‘A sort of itch for settling other people’s destinies, and so gaining a little 
of their curses for our pragmatical and fatal interference, is tle commonest 
of all the forms of sanctioned lunacy.’ 

In re-reading with the greatest care the works of Charles Reade we 
have been impressed by his dramatic energy, his dash and movement, 
his delightful naiveté of revelation in human nature, his knowledge of 
women in their coy vanity and cunning feints of defence, his varied 
resource, his reserve, as seen especially in his unaffected way of keeping 
the secret till the end, feeling that whenever everybody sees how a story 
will end, the story is really ended; his humour and his pathos, and his 
Skill in possessing himself of great bodies of facts and of remaining un- 

hampered by them. They serve him, and never master him. 

Fortune’s Marriage. By Grorciana M. Craik. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
The marriage of hero and heroine in the first volume of a novel is always 

. #Yisky process. Not that it is so impossible to get interest out of married 
‘persons as is commonly supposed, but that it has the tendency to divide 
the novel into two parts. Miss Craik has shown in this case a good deal 
-of invention and resource, but she has not quite succeeded. ‘There is a 
great deal of quiet effective writing here, some striking situations, and 
-one or two of the characters are well conceived and delineated with con- 
siderable skill; but the action drags, there is little to relieve the general 
-level of commonplace on which the story moves, and the expedient adopted 
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to reconcile the hero and heroine after separation, chiefly brought about 
through her indifference (as he conceives it) towards the child, is not quite 
new. They had married more at the urgency of friends than from strong 
inclination, and, considering the characters, we are hardly surprised at the 
result. We do not like Ursula and young Hunter any better than hero and 
heroine. Miss Craik has apparently spent a good deal of pains on some 
of the subsidiary characters. She always writes in ah agreeable, ladylike 
style, and doubtless there are many who will find gratification in the 
reading of ‘ Fortune's Marriage,’ in spite of its defects. It is pre-eminently 
a young lady’s novel. 

Northam Cloisters, By the Author of ‘ Alcestis.’. In Two Volumes. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.) The author evidently knows cathedral and 
clerical life, and has had a peep at the great world of fashion in London. 
She has an eye for character of a certain type, and is not unequal to 
delineation of the weak, conventional personage, with whom self-interest 
stands for much, in spite of the necessity of some one to lean on. Mrs. 
Vyvyan, the wife, and before the story ceases the widow of Canon Vyvyan, 
and the mother of the heroine of the story, Althea Vyvyan, is quite of 
this stamp. She is put before us with no little skill. The great point of 
the story is the contest on the part of Althea against surrendering herself 
to a grand marriage with a rich baronet, a widower, which her mother is 
bent upon, and also some other friends, and waiting in favour of William 
Milton, who is in orders, and of intellectual and manly type. Of course, 
there are many minor sources of interest, Vyvyan’s marriage to Lord 
Tollemache being one of them. But the author somehow fails in construe- 
tion; she introduces too many characters—and useless characters in a 
novel, as on the stage, are simple hindrances—and falls into the error of 
eking out her chapters by scraps from diaries—always a doubtful pro- 
cedure in view of interest well sustained. But the finale of the story is 
managed very well; and altogether we shall be led, from the good points 
of ‘ Northam Cloisters,’ to look with interest to the authovr’s future work. 

The Prince of Wales's Garden Party. With other Stories. By Mrs. 
J. H. Rippetx, Author of ‘George Geith,’ &e. These stories have claims 
to a high place. There is fine perception of character, ready tact in 
creating situations of interest, of working up to them naturally, and also 


command of a singularly pleasant and winning style. The first story,” 


which gives its title to the volume, is not by any means the best artistic- 
ally, but it is perhaps fitted to be most popular. The mingled surprise 
and pathos of the meeting of the lovers amid the gay crowds at the grand 
garden party, and the constancy of the lady to the heroic officer, who 
had suffered such disfigurement in his country’s service, is not only told 
with fine effect, but is calculated to have a very fine influence even on 
the large class who would not listen to a moral-end lesson in the same 
direction. ‘Lady Dugdale’s Diamonds’ is ingenious, and the little story 
which concludes the volume is full of character and esprit. Mrs. Riddell 
is one of the few novelists who really can write a short story. 

Daisy Beresford. By Catuertne Cuiwpar, Author of ‘The Future 
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Marquis.’ (Hurst and Blackett.) ‘Daisy Beresford’ will scarcely 
enhance the reputation of its author. Miss Childar showed so much 
promise in her previous novel that it is a disappointment to us to be 
_ obliged to confess that that promise has not been fulfilled. Even here, 
however, there are glimpses of good things, and the failure of the story 
_ asa whole is doubtless due in considerable measure to its poor plot and 
miserable termination. The heroine is an Anglo-Indian, with an English 
training. More than one person is smitten by her charms, but she passes. 
' them by in favour of Captain Mertoun, a middle-aged officer. They 
would have been married in all probability, but the captain is informed 
that Daisy has already gone through that ceremony with her cousin Jim 
in Scotland. The Scotch marriage law is unquestionably a very easy and 
a very peculiar one, but it would not sanction as a union for life the little 
pleasantry indulged in by the cousins. The captain is called away to: 
Afghanistan, and in due time is reported dead. But we are too old 
stagers at novel reading to be taken in by this; we know he will revive: 
again. Lord Mortimer, another lover of Daisy’s, effaces himself for her 
benefit, and goes in quest of the captain. He finds him, and the latter 
returns to England. He determines to get married, but his hopes are 
‘terribly disappointed by Daisy’s sudden death. Out with a party in a 
tkiff one day.an accident occurs, and in saving the lives of others she 
loses her own. ‘Is it asad story ?’ asks the author. ‘ Dear reader, have 
you then found the world so gay ?’ We can only say that our reflection 
after reading this novel was, Cui bono? There are many pages of 
pleasant writing, but these cannot remove the impression that, on the 
whole, the story is a failure. Miss Childar is capable of far better things. 
and we shall still look forward to them without misgiving. 
Vice Versa; or, a Lesson to Fathers. By F. Anstey. (Smith and 
Elder.) The literary press has greeted this humorous work with such a 
chorous of commendation that it is not necessary for us to do more than 
heartily endorse it. The writer, who designates himself Mr. Anstey, 
may congratulate himself upon the successful achievement of a very 
difficult task, viz., preserving the verisimilitude of a reciprocal transmi- 
gration of father and son, each moreover retaining his proper conscious- 
ness and qualities of thought and heart. The father is sent to school 
despite of futile endeavours to explain, and desperate purposes of self- 
vindication ; and the son takes possession of the lucrative City business 
and the mansion in Belgravia, with results that may be imagined. The 
_ main story follows the fortune of the transformed father, and the ludicrous 

scenes of the journey down, and at Dr. Grimston’s school in the Latin 
class, at the dancing academy, in the playground and in church, keep the 
reader in a state of explosive laughter. Nothing is overdone, except perhaps 
a slight caricature of the doctor and his school, and perhaps the awkward- 
ness of the embarrassed father. On the whole the discrimination and 
skilful tone of the fun are as admirable as it is exciting. The blunders 
and scrapes of the father, and his involuntary realizations of both the 
rigid and the shady experiences of schoolboy life are pourtrayed with 
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infinite humour. Happily, things get right again, both father and son 
having learnt useful lesson. We shall expect better things from the 
author of this very clever jeu @esprit. 

Flip, and other Stories. By Bret Harte. (Chatto and Windus.) 
Bret Harte’s genius never fails him when, as in each of these tliree stories, 
he is on his native heather. California and its mining scenes and characters 
are as familiar to him as a London drawing-room to an exquisite. The 
first of the stories is the best, its descriptions of the diamond maker's 
charcoal burning, and its tragic sketches of the old man and his daughter 
and their history, are set in exquisite descriptions of scenery and enriched 
with touches of a highly poetical imagination, and of a keen eye to the 
‘beauties of nature. ‘Flip’ indeed is a poem in everything but verse. 
The author is at his best. His bold conceptions and rapid sketches of 
character, and especially his delineation of Flip herself, with her little 
vanities and great love, are the work of a master. The story will hold a 
high place among the productions of Bret Harte’s prolific pen. 

Christy Carew. A Novel. By the Author of ‘Hogan, M.P.”’ &. A 
New Edition. (Macmillan and Co.) To not a few this new edition of 
Christy Carew will be welcome. It will bring within their reach one 
of the brightest studies of female character recently given to English 
readers. Besides the heroine, we have some attractive figures—Miss 
O’Neil and Mrs. Rochford being particularly so. The rivals for Christy’s 
hand are well contrasted, and depicted with no little power. Sugren is 
a refined portrait; and Captain Jocelyn is precisely such a man as we 
have met. There is fun in the O’Kelly, and in the Irish eiement generally 
—and it has to be said that they are not the merely stereotyped examples 
served up again. Added to all the keen interest in human character, we 
have evidence of wide culture, and knowledge of society in certain phases, 
and on the whole, the novel is original, graceful, and thoroughly interest- 
ing. 

The Stolen White Elephant, éc. By Marx Twatn (Samvet L. CLEMENS.) 
(Chatto and Windus.) A series of eighteen short stories, full of Mark 
Twain’s peculiar humour, dash, and fancy. Some are satirical, others 
grotesque, a few merely fanciful and touched by sentiment. In all there 
is the power of making a single touch do the work of a catastrophe— 
and sometimes an anti-climax is made effective use of. ‘Some Rambling 
Notes of an Idle Excursion’ we have found ‘particularly entertaining. 
‘Magnanimous-prudent Literature’ is not quite magnanimously laughed 
out of court. Mark Twain is always ingenious, funny, and dashing, but 
sometimes in satire he overdoes it, and is too much on the ‘ broad grin.’ 
Library of the Fairy Tales of all Nations. Fairy Legends and Tra- 
ditions of the South of Ireland. By T. Crorron Croker. A New and 
Complete Edition, by T. Wricur. Esq., M.A., With Illustrations by 
Maclise and Green. (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) Mr. Croker’s 
work has been for sometime out of print. It is by far the best and most 
characteristic collection of Irish fairy superstitions and legends. It has 


been carefully re-edited, and appears here with all the original illustra- 
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tions. Characteristic elements of Irish humour are oddly blended with 
the wildest imaginative superstitions. A better selection for this series 
could not have been made. 

The New Arabian Nights. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. Two Vols, 
(Chatto and Windus.) Mr. Stevenson in these stories is somewhat disappoint- 
ing. We have said several times that he is more a humourist than a critic; 
his aim at humour tends somewhat to spoil him as a story-teller. There 
is a want of spontaneity and naturalness here ; he is so bent on being amus- 
ing that he once or twice—yes, we must say it—wearies us; and even the 
style lacks the easy finish that we have been accustomed to, and which 
we are even justified in expecting from him. We have ingenuity, and a 
kind of nimble fancy, which never permits him to pause and withdraw 
and contemplate his work with the eye, as it were, of a third partys In 
truth, he is rather artificial and trifling, though even his trifling could 
never be such as not to reward study. ‘The Suicide Club’ is full of 
characteristic touches, but it does not make us laugh somehow, though 
we cannot help feeling that we ought to laugh: Silas Seuddamore’s 
curiosity is hardly made more real to us than Prince Florizel’s heroism. 
‘The Pavilion on the Links’ has more of reality, and also a touch of pas- 
sion and pathos, made more effective by the lightness of the style. Clara 
Huddlestone we can believe in. The other tales are shorter and less 
open to criticism than the first one. Doubtless the volume will be wel- 
comed by many as a good alterative to the orthodox three volumes. 
Refined writing that can amuse readers not specially refined is not so 
common that it should not be welcomed, even if it is unequal and have 
some faults. 

A Paladin of Finance. Pictures of Contemporary Manners. By 
EpwarD Jenkins, Author of ‘Ginx’s Baby,’ &c. (Triibner and Co.) 
Mr. Edward Jenkins has made great capital out of the failure of the 
Roman Catholic Banking affair, whose grievous collapse in the beginning 
of the year spread such dismay through Paris. He has treated the 
matter cleverly, and has shown invention and dramatic instinct in creating 
characters, who naturally introduce a romantic element without destroying 
the sense of reality. The sketch of M. Cosmo, the Italian adventurer, 
with whom the great idea originates, is done with no little decision. We 
feel that he is indeed a ‘man of power’ to have gained such influence over 
the Marquise de Rocheraie—though surely that is exaggerated, or else the 
Marquise could hardly have possessed the discrimination she was originally 
credited with—when we find her at the last moment delivering the ‘all’ 
of her family into Cosmo’s hands, even after she had been warned of the 
condition of affairs. Of course, an ordinary woman who had come to 
believe in such a man, and who had acknowledged to herself his com- 
manding influence, might have been so compliant, but then the Marquise 
was not an ordinary woman. Antoine de la Houpe, the financial secretary 
to the Rocheraies, is a clever study of a very rare type. Dinandier, the 
big, vulgar pork-butcher, who had become the great millionaire, would be 
almost intolerable were it not for his blind daughter, Cécile, whose rela- 
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tions to the Marquise de Rocheraie in the latter part are delightfully 
described, no less than the way in which her heart was won at the last by 
the Prince Artus Balthazar. Mr. Jenkins gains our sympathies even for 
Dinandier at the end by the unexpected manner in which he sacrifices himself 
for his friends. Some of the semi-humorous sketches, as of Baron Plumm 
and his friends at their boot-varnishing, are very clever. The novel has 
perhaps more of serious study and substance than some of Mr. Jenkins’s 
lighter sallies, which so took the public some years ago; but finance is 
indeed caviare to the general class of novel readers, and it is to be feared 
that the circulation of this novel will be limited by the subject. We are 
sure, however, that in certain circles it will be duly appreciated, as it well 
deserves to be. 

Jobson’s Enemies. By Epwarp Jenxins, Author of ‘Ginx’s Baby,’ 
&c. (Strahan and Co.) This work has already appeared in part and been 
criticized. It is full of cleverness, ingenious suggestion, and now and 
then glitters with satiric point. But it is defective in general plan; it is a 
thing of episodes, and Mr. Jenkins lacks depth of insight into character, and 
steady, penetrating sagacity and exquisite finish of style, such as Thackeray 
often exhibited, to atone for the defect. We read on, and note ‘ intention’ 
here and there; but fail to see that intention is adequately realized. We 
should be inclined to suspect that more of an autobiographical character 
has been infused than Mr. Jenkins would care to acknowledge even to 
himself. One can read between the lines the heat of personal feeling in 
the episode of Jobson with his publisher enemies—Messrs. Pillbury, Spill- 
bury, Billbury, Blackstone, Maxton, and Fleece—and wonder what other 
purpose, save some sort of indirect personal justification, is to be served by 
it. The joke about ‘Barabbas was a publisher’ is too stale for the purpose 
Mr. Jenkins has in view. His pictures of the style of garrison life in 
Barbadoes are done with not a little smartness, but we are tempted to ask 
ourselves what a great deal of it has to do with Thaddeus Jobson, who, asa 
baby, judiciously sucks his coral while the officers dance and flirt. Lady 
Pilkington, with her decision and society generalship, is well done, and so 
isthe Honourable Eden Grenville; but the tragic sueceeds too suddenly on 
the trivial, for instance in the death of Broomhall, and the madness of 
Bertha, from which she finally recovers ; but not till a very fine scene, like 
atableau, has been got up, of her making a very sudden appearance in the 
mess-room in search of the departed, which really smacks too much of the 
old Minerva press style. Of course the whole of this portion has been 
written for the sake of Bertha—beautiful Bertha. We know that, and we 
are much taken with her, in spite of the use that is made of her in the final 
scene. We feel that it would have been more effective in its pathos had it 
stood by itself, and if we had not been constantly led by the author himself 
to demand, What of Jobson and his enemies? What is thus a compliment 
to his intention is the proof of a drawback to his work in the fact of a divided 
interest. When we do come to the career of Thaddeus Jobson as a 
barrister, as a literary man, as the hope of a circle who live with the idea 
of place and patronage as the happy heaven of clever young men, we feel 
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_ that there is something wanting; and the end of all, intended as it is to 


be pathetic in the highest degree, seems to us inconclusive and inadequate. 
Much better, because it aims only at gentle satire and superficial fun, 
is the description of General Jobson’s life in Paris. On the whole the work 
fails asa novel; it lacks plot and a definite motive, to which all else should 
be secondary. Everything seems of the same importance; subsidiary 
things are unduly magnified, from mere personal prepossession on the 
part of the author, as we presume. Brilliant in parts, it is a series of 
sketches rather than a work of art. But it deserves to be read for the 
knowledge it shows of some special phases of life and society. 

The Flower of the Forest. By CuarLes Gipson. (Chatto and Windus.) 
This cannot be regarded as equal to some of Mr. Gibbon’s earlier work. 
It is too melodramatic and improbable. Of course, Mr. Gibbon could not 
deal with Scottish character without showing insight, and a keen appre- 
ciation of humorous effect. Mr. Imrie, a Scottish merchant, resident 
near Glasgow, has given some cause of offence to his sister-in-law, with the 
result that she revenges herself by carrying off his child, and allying 
herself with a band of gipsies of which she becomes the queen. It is 
clear that Mr. Gibbon has not made the gipsies a special study. The 
daughter becomes ‘ The Flower of the Forest,’ and is very influential in 
checkmating the villanies of one Ewen Darris, the son of a baronet, and, 
as it finally turns out, an illegitimate son. Mr. Imrie has another 
daughter by a second wife, who is loved by Wallace Darris, and for whom 
Ewen cherishes a passion. He plays a very daring stake to show himself 
his father’s heir, and takes to his aid ne Murphy Flynn, a coarse gipsy. 
There is an immense amount of fighting and of blood spent in the course 
of the story, and good work is hopelessly mixed up with bad. The old 
men, Mr. Imrie and the baronet Darris, are well-contrasted types. A 
good point is making young Imrie fall in love with the ‘Flower of 
the Forest,’ his own sister, who becomes the prize of Captain Kenneth 
Parker, a worthy soldier. 

Unknown to History. By Cuar.otte M. Yonce. Two Vols. (Macmillan 
and Co.) Miss Yonge has here shown all her old art of vivifying history. She 
has founded her story on an incident in the life of Mary Queen of Scots, 
which, however improbable, furnishes an excellent hint for romance, of 
which she has made admirable use. Mary of Scots here appears in very 
favourable guise, and those by whom she is surrounded at Sheffield and 
Fotheringhay during her captivity are rendered with great care. The 
secret which centres round the little child, who has been rescued from a 
watery grave, and who plays the part of queen so well in the mimic court, 
while Mary is an unseen spectator, and in whose history the reader 
becomes so interested, is an essential element in the plot. Captain Talbot 
and his wife are excellent studies, and so are many of the other characters. 
The style is finished and effective, the dialogue dignified and full of 
purpose, and the work, taken all in all, one of the most masterly of its 
class we have recently had; it is a book which will not only interest 
young people, but from which they will‘learn much. 
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Natural Religion. Author of ‘Ecce Homo.’ By Macmillan 
and Co. 


One does not require to be very old to remember the strange thrill of 
feeling that the publication of ‘Ecce Homo’ sent through the literary and 
religious world. The mystery that shrouded the personality of the writer 
from the public was only greater than the mystery which enveloped the 
author’s purpose. Prime ministers and peers as well as bishops and 
pastors felt themselves constrained to say something about the question. 
Some regarded ‘ Ecce Homo’ as an apology none the less effective that 
it was veiled; others, regarded it as a most pernicious book —‘ the 
most pernicious ever vomited forth from the bottomless pit;’ so at least 
one nobleman is reported to have characterized it. The book was at once 
an able and an interesting one: a fresh mind was looking at old questions 
freshly, and told what he saw in a clear, picturesque style. Now, after a 
prolonged avoidance of theological questions, he has again come before 
the public, and again there is great difference of opinion as to what he 
means. There are who hold that he intends to drive faith in a personal 
God altogether out of the world. Others regard his efforts as directed to 
arrange an impossible Irenicon between ‘faith and unfaith.’ Yet another 
class of persons regard ‘ Natural Religion’ as a real though covert, or 
perhaps even unintentional, contribution to Christian apologetics. The 
first view, we think, on anything like a careful perusal of ‘ Natural Re- 
ligion,’ will be at once seen to be untenable. When an author says, ‘I can 
conceive no religion as satisfactory which falls short of Christianity,’ it 
ought to be only on the clearest evidence that we accuse him practically 
of falsehood, and of aiming at the overthrow of that system to which he 
has thus given in his adhesion. The second view of the object of this 
work, whether right or wrong, has the advantage of being the object the 
author avows. While admitting that ‘ differences on subjects of the first 
importance are always painful,’ and that ‘ the shock of contrary enthu- 
siasms has something appalling about it,’ he adds, ‘ often has it been per- 
ceived, long after the conflict was over, that there had been misappre- 
hension, that the difference of opinion was not really anything like so 
complete as it seemed.’ Again, after admitting it to be difficult enough 
to minimize the differences between science and Christianity, he says, ‘ it 
may still be worth while to call attention to the points of agreement.’ As 
this, then, is the avowed aim of ‘ Natural Religion,’ it may be wellto examine 
the course of the author’s argument in accordance with this view. In 
the chapter, ‘God in Nature,’ he shows that there is nothing antagonistic 
to the idea of religion— taking the word in its widest sense—in regarding 
Nature as another name for God. Here the author makes a statement 
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which, to say the least, is unguarded. ‘ Personality entire has never been 

attributed in any theology to deities.’ This statement, which seems 

glaringly untrue, is soon brought within the region of truism when we 

learn, as we do in the immediate context, that the author ‘regards mor-, 
tality and corporeity to be necessary elements of personality.’ ‘ Personality 

involves a body,’ he says. Grant that to be true as to the word—which 

however we do not—the question would still remain whether the qualities 

which besides body go to make up personality could be attributed to 

deity. While it is true that ‘the highest theologies have declared God 
to be incorporeal,’ it is also true that they have declared God to bea 
person. So far as mortality is concerned, the Homeric deities, although 
immortal, are persons in everything else. When personality is thus 
eliminated from the idea of God, and the latter is reduced in fact to the 
unity of the order of the universe to which we must conform, it is easy to 
show, as is done in the chapter on the ‘ Abuse of the Word Atheism,’ that 
scientific atheists are not atheists at all; as easy as it is—having defined 
religion practically as admiration—to prove that they are most religious 
men because they admire nature. If a writer on natural history were to 
announce that wherever he used the word horse he meant cow, he could 
proceed to assert with the most scientific accuracy that the horse has 
horns—an assertion which, though accurate, would be yet very confusing. 
Thus it is with religion; let one define it to be admiration, and he vastly 
increases the number of those he can call religious in his ownsense, but that 
does not make them so in the sense of any other person. At the same 
time, what the author says of atheism being ‘ wilfulness’ is very true, 
but not, as it seems to us, very new. Self-will is but selfishness in regard 
to will, and selfishness} is sin, and in every age it has been a.common- 
place of the pulpit that the sinner is a practical atheist. It is also per- 
fectly obvious, though perhaps too much forgotten, that the Philistine— 
as our author defines him—lives only for self, and so, despite his undeni- 
able respectability, is more truly and in a worse sense an atheist than 
the scientific man who says Nature and really means God. That, too, 
has been often asserted from our pulpits in denunciation of worldliness. 


This, then, is very much the avowed, aim of the book, to show that . 


the Philistine—the man who lives for this {world's goods—is the true 
atheist, and that men of science, artists, and poets, and religious men in 
the ordinary sense of the word, are much more akin to each other than to 
him. This certainly is true, but is not of much practical import. The 
doctor in any asylum would admit that maniacal and melancholic 
patients, in whom there is mental power, but misdirected by the force of 
disease, are much nearer mental sanity than, the imbecile who lives a 
purely vegetable life, yet he would hesitate to call in the assistance of the 
maniacs to help him to elevate the imbeciles. As little can there be any 
practical alliance between Christianity and atheistic science or atheistic 
poetry. A mission of men of culture or of science, headed, let us say, 
by Swinburne and Huxley, to reform Seven Dials or St. Giles’s would 
strike one as the most grotesquely incongruous of proposals. It is quite 
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true, as our author avers, that ‘secularity is an English vice, and we may 
rejoice to see it attacked,’ and that it is attacked by culture as well as by 
Christianity; but is not Christianity attacked as virulently by these 
apostles of culture, and regarded by them at heart as as real Philistinism 
as the secularity that lives only for money ? It seems bardly possible that 
the writer of ‘ Natural Religion,’ acute and far seeing as he is, could 
seriously intend any such impossible pacification as a final result. 

May it not be regarded as a covert apologetic for Christianity ? It is 
true that there must be points of agreement before there can be a treaty 
of peace, but it is equally true that there must be something in common 
before there can be decisive warfare. A battle between elephants and 
whales is impossible. One real canon of truth in argument on meta- 
physical questions is congruity, and the only possible victory is that which 
is attained by showing that one view rather than another is in harmony 
with beliefs held in common by the disputants. If this is so, then this 
widening of the common territory which the author of the present work 
has attempted, must, if admitted, make the ultimate decision all the easier. 
If, further, it is shown that those who profess to be atheists'do so by mis- 
take—that the nature they speak of is really God described by anothername 
—and that the admiration they give to nature is really worship, though 
it may be ‘misdirected, is not this something gained for truth as Christians 
hold it? Even the aparent dislike to ‘miracle’ and ‘ supernaturalism,’ 
and the assertion that ‘no religion can be healthy that does not start 
from nature-worship,’ may be susceptible of an explanation very different 
from that which is at first suggested. There has been a tendency which 
we have inherited from the days of Paley to regard the Creator as an 
Almighty mechanician, who is as much apart from His creation as the 
watchmaker is apart from the watch he has made; but whatever our de- 
fective statements may be, in our hearts and in our creed as Christians 
we must believe that what are called ‘laws of Nature’ are but God’s 
ordinary modes of acting, and ‘ miracles’ but His extraordinary. When 
this is brought into connection with the emphasis the author places on 
the fact that scientific men are becoming ever more chary in deciding 
what is impossible in nature, the suspicion is aroused that in reality the 
‘miracles’ and ‘supernaturalism’ that appear to be put aside, may after 
all be an impossible form of miracle which would be imagined as happening 
apart from God —a ‘supernaturalism’ that is swpertheistic as well as 
supernatural. Intelligent Christians would not consider the going back of 
the sun so many degrees on the dial of Ahaz any the less miraculous that 
it might have a physical explanation, such as the refractive effect of a 
mass of vapour; the real miracle, the real proof of Divine working, was 
its coincidence with the prophet’s message. So the same event may be 
regarded in one aspect as natural, and in another as miraculous. Our 
view of the present writer’s aim seems supported by his identification of 
the scientific position with that of Judaism. Bearing this in view, does 
not his assertion of the unity of the Bible, of its uniqueness, of its being 
the account of the great battle between letter and spirit, seem more than 
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merely capable of an orthodox interpretation? Let us regard miracles 
for the time as mere coincidences ; yet the very fact that these natural 
events always coincided with the necessities of this mighty drama 
gives these so-called natural events all the probative force claimed for 
miracles. If for the furtherance of one scheme—be it of life or doctrine 
matters little—‘ the stars in their courses’ always ‘fought ;’ if nature and 
all its powers were on its side—we are compelled surely to say that this 
scheme came from the Author of Nature if we separate God from His 
universe, or from Nature if we identify God with Nature. If one Book 
alone gives an account of the great drama of the development of this 
scheme, surely inspiration in our ordinary sense of it is the simplest ex- 
planation of the fact. May we not hint that this is the true aim of this 
book. The Socratic irony of the preface in which the author declares 
himself ‘ one of those simpletons who believe that alike in politics and 
religion there are truths outside the region of party debate,’ suggests the 
possibility of a Socratic argument, the conclusion of which is the destruc- 
tion of the hypothesis that has been started with. Moreover, the witty 
story of Talleyrand on p. 181 contradicts the whole spirit of the book if 
its object is to make a concordat between atheism and Christianity on the 
basis of the latter abandoning supernaturalism. We shall conclude with 
this one extract— 

‘It is said that the theophilanthropist Larevellere-Lepeaux once con- 
fided to Talleyrand his disappointment at the ill-success of his attempt to 
bring into vogue a sort of improved Christianity, a benevolent rationalism 
which he had invented to meet the wants of a sceptical age. ‘ His 
propaganda made no way,” he said; ‘‘ what was he to do?” he asked. 
The ex-bishop politely condoled with him, feared it was indeed a difficult 
task to found a new religion, more difficult than could be imagined. So 
difficult that he hardly knew what to advise. “ Still,” he went on, after a 
moment's reflection, ‘ there is one plan which you might at least try: I 
should recommend you to be crucified and to rise again the third day.” 
‘* Yes, indeed,” adds our author, “ this is a lightning flash that clears the 


air. 


The Synod of Elvira, and Christian Life in the Fourth Century. 
A Historical Essay. By A. W. W. Date, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Macmillan 
and Co. 


Probably the chief object of those who institute Essay Prizes is to turn 
the minds of a certain number of aspiring students towards the class of 
subjects for which the Essay is given. We do not know how many young 
Cambridge men have been led to make some acquaintance with the 
history of the Christian Church in the third and fourth centuries by the 
offer of the Hulsean Prize of last year. Certainly one vigorous mind has 
been induced by it to lay hold of this important subject with a grasp 
which we hope will not quickly be relaxed. It is a rarer result of aif 
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Essay Prize that it should call forth a piece of work of some value in 
itself, and such as may attract the attention of other readers kesides those 
who have to adjudicate the prize. In the field of Church history, in par- 
ticular, the Hulsean Prize may be credited with the production of several 
monographs of this character; and with these Mr. Dale’s Essay on the 
Synod of Elvira may justly be associated. He must have worked hard 
at his subject to cover such a range of reading as he has laid under 
contribution for the illustration of the period to which this Synod belongs; 
and he has digested in a comprehensive shape the information to be 
obtained on his special topic from the principal modern authorities on 
the history of Councils, of Spain, and of the Church and the Empire in 
general. Amongst these he has-not omitted to make use of a book which 
had appeared just in time, and which no one now writing on early Church 
history will be able to pass by—the volume of Bampton Lectures in which 
Mr. Hatch has made so important a contribution to our knowledge of the 
Christian Origines. As regards some of his more special authorities, it 
would have been considerate of Mr. Dale to give some hints as to their 
date and point of view. A reader may be sufficiently educated to take an 
intelligent interest in this Essay, and yet know nothing of Mendoza, or 
Dr. Pius Gams, or even d’Aguirre. 

The Synod of Elvira, better known in references as the Council of 
Illiberis or Eliberis, is interesting not only on account of some of its 
canons, but also as a specimen of the class of assemblies to which it 
belongs. As the Christian Church spread throughout the world, the 
question, whether any unity of the Church was to be preserved, and if 
so, by what means, became an urgent practical problem. Mr. Dale 
shews that the problem was solved through the Episcopate and meetings 
of the bishops in council. He attributes a too conscious policy to ‘ the 
Church ’ in this matter; the steps which were taken were obviously due 
to the needs of the moment. Each bishop became autocratic in his 
diocese; but how were dioceses to be associated, and how was the 
practice of the Church to be kept sufficiently uniform throughout the 
different dioceses? The pressure of the surrounding heathen world did 
much to keep the Christians united; the rest was done by the conciliar 
meetings of the bishops. Smaller synods, assemblies of the bishops of a 
‘province,’ came first ; cecumenical councils were the culmination of the 
system. Between the provincial and the ecumenical a synod like that of 
Elvira has its place. It was attended by more bishops than those of a 
‘province,’ and it represented the greater part of Christian Spain. By 
careful investigation, and following the best authorities, Mr. Dale places 
it in the town of Granada, and at the date 305-6 a.v. It was summoned 
soon after a period of persecution, for the purpose of tightening the bonds 
of Christian discipline and securing uniformity of action in some impor- 
tant practical matters. A popular historian has dwelt on the value of the 
statute-book as a source of history, and it has been shown by critics that 
the testimony of statutes is to be used with caution. Mr. Dale does not 
assume that the canons of the Synod of Elvira supply the materials for 
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painting a complete picture of Christian life at the beginning of the fourth 
century; but he derives from them many interesting particulars relating 
to the following subjects—Church organization and discipline, Christian 
morality, asceticism, sacerdotalism, superstition, the relation of the 
Christian to the state and to society, and Christian worship. The best 
known of the Eliberitan canons is one which has been used as an efficient 
weapon of controversy. It proves that Art was then beginning to be 
adopted into the service of Christian worship, and that it was opposed by 
authority as a dangerous intruder. ‘“‘Placuit picturas in ecclesia esse non 
debere, ne quod colitur et adoratur in parietibus depingatur” (Canon 
xxxvi.) But the censorship of morals and discipline was the chief 
business of the Synod. Mr. Dale remarks upon the lamentable use of 
excommunication to which the Church was led to resort as its one 
available penalty. He sees—as Erastus has the credit of having per- 
ceived clearly in his controversy with the Calvinists—that the great 
Christian ordinance is degraded and perverted when it is used by the 
legislator as an engine of punishment. Throughout the Canons of Elvira 
we find varying periods of excommunication assigned to different offences, 
chiefly ten years and the remainder of life, admission to the sacrament 
being in most cases ‘allowed when death seems to be impending. And 
excommunication meant not only exclusion from the Lord’s Supper, but 
severance from the Christian society. It is not wonderful that other 
forms of penance came before long to take the place of these monotonous 
sentences of excommunication. To his treatment of the general tenden- 
cies of the Church in that age Mr: Dale brings the liberal mind of a man 
of culture (we note that he has much of Browning in his memory), but he 
is as trenchantly anti-sacerdotalist as might be expected from a son of his 
father. He writes, we may add, as an earnest Christian, who accepts the 
Scriptures as authoritative. 

Ripeness in judgment or style is not to be demanded of a young writer, 
who must have had to work under pressure of time. We welcome the 
qualities of force and thoroughness which we recognize in Mr. Dale’s 
Essay, as giving excellent promise of what he may hereafter do in the 
same or other branches of literature. But he will do well to devote rather 
more care to the maturing of his work. For want of such care his 
sentences are sometimes obscure. Take, for example, this, the com- 
mencement of chapter iv. ‘So far, in our survey of Christian morals, 
we have encountered few questions leading to any divergence of opinion 
as to the abstract justice of the case, even when the expediency of a 
particular penalty might fairly be challenged.’ What Mr. Dale means is, 
that in his survey of the canons of this synod, he has so far encountered 
few decisions involving points of Christian morality which would not be 
universally regarded as unexceptionable in the view of duty which they 
express—or something to that effect. This, again, from a note relating to 
guilds (p. 226). ‘ Associations and assemblies were thought to constitute 
the danger of such organizations by the officials of the Empire.’ On the 
subject of buildings for Christian worship Mr. Dale is hardly consistent 
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with himself. ‘In Spain, as in other parts of the Empire, churches had 
been erected in large numbers, some of costly magnificence and architec- 
tural beauty ’ (p. 65) ; but on a later page (287) he says that the ehurches 
of Spain were then ‘plain and simple in structure;’ ‘in after years, 
throughout the world, Christian churches rose to dispute the claims of 
pagan shrines to pre-eminence in majesty and grace; but at present faith 
had not become materialized, and there was little temptation to rivalry of 
this kind. The churches which existed at the beginning of the fourth 
century in western Europe were less imposing in site, and of humbler 
proportions.’ We think it must be by a slip that Mr. Dale interprets . 
‘blood’ in the prohibition of Acts xv. 20, 29, as meaning homicide (note, 
p. 247). On a larger question, the relation of human institutions to the 
divine life and law, he seems to say more than he can well mean. He 
writes at the close of the volume (pp. 308-316) as if he held all organiza- 
tion, all ritual, all discipline, to be not merely weak but mischievous and 
a mistake, in spiritual things; as if God’s law, and God’s vindication of it, 
were in their nature intolerant of any human legislation and human 
government. But these are pauce maculae, which we notice not only for 
the sake of honest criticism, but because they may be easily amended. 


National Religions and Universal Religions. Lectures delivered 
at Oxford and in London, in April and May, 1882. By 
A. Kuevey, LL.D., D.D. (The Hibbert Lectures.) 
Williams and Norgate. 


By national religions Dr. Kuenen of course means systems of religion 
s0 local in ritual or doctrine that they are necessarily restricted to a single 
tribe or nation; by universal religions. he means religious systems which, 
whatever their local origin or tribal accidents, are yet in their funda- 
mental principles and requirements adapted to human nature generally— 
born of the nation but rising above it. The three religions that put 
forth plausible claims to universalism, and which therefore Dr. Kuenen 
considers, are Buddhism, Christianity, and Islamism. His tests are 
purely historical; they are neither philosophical nor supernatural. Re- 
ligion is treated as a pure science, and the induction is from purely 
historic facts. 

Islamism is considered first, the conclusion respecting it being that, 
notwithstanding its simple elements, its assimilation of foreign ideas from 
heathenism, Judaism, and Christianity, for instance, and its rapid spread, 
it lacks the true conditions of universalism in its close identity with its 
founder, and through its lack of assimilating power, as for instance in Java, 
where Veth speaks of Islamism as ‘the official cloak that is stretched 
over native society.’ Also through its defective realization of God as near 
to us; and in its incapability of development. ‘The Arabic nationality 
was not the cradle but the boundary-wall of Islam.’ His discussion of 
the claims of Islam is acute and able. 
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In examining Christianity, the second of the universal religions, Dr, 
Kuenen devotes almost the whole of the three lectures on it—to an in. 
vestigation of the characteristics of Judaism as the soil out of which it grew, 
The contention is that Yahwism was a purely ethnic religion, and he dis. 
cusses very fully the unfaithfulness of the people to it, the conflicts of 
priest and prophet, of prophet and people (more especially the development 
through the prophet of the ethnic into the universal), the influence of the 
captivity, the ethical and monotheistic influence of the prophets, the 
fluctuating relations of Yahwism to the Israelitish nationality—points 
involving a large number of interesting and important questions, admit. 
ting of much discussion. While we admit that Dr. Kuenen’s disquisition 
is marked by much penetrating insight, contains many fruitful suggestions, 
and is pervaded by a large knowledge—the fruits of many years of special 
study—the whole seems to us vitiated by Dr. Kuenen’s purely subjective 
method. Ignoring all conceptions of Yahwism as a supernatural revels. 
tion of the true religion ‘distinctive in the Israelitish people, but not 
aboriginal with them, so far as anything to the contrary is suggested, 
Yahwism sprang up among the Israelites an ethnic religion, the purely 
natural product of the genius of the people. The difference of conception 
is vital, and affects the consideration of all the phenomena. If, as Dr. 
Kuenen contends, we can account for Christianity only by Judaism, s0 
we can account for Judaism only by patriarchal monotheism. All attempts 
to account for ethnic Judaism on purely natural principles must be un- 
satisfactory, and ignore a large part of the phenomena. Dr. Kuenen gives 
us a very meagre account of Christianity, admitting that it was the fulfil- 
ment of the promise of Judaism. He demonstrates that’ it did not spring 
out of universalistic germs, nor out of Hellenism, nor{out of Essenism ; and 
that but for the personality of Jesus it would be an insoluble riddle. He tells 
us literally nothing about it as acreation of Jesus, save that its indispensable 
antecedents were in Judaism, which is true, although in a very different 
sense from that which Dr. Kuenen would admit. While the account of 
Judaism therefore is full, that of Christianity, the formal subject of discus- 
sion, is painfully meagre. The quarry is carefully examined and its products 
analyzed, but the structure is neither described nor accounted for. True, 
Dr. Kuenen formally disowns this as his purpose; but the disavowal is 
strangely at variance with the thesis of the lectures, nor does the vague 
assertion that Jesus is the completion of the Jewish development in any 
way help us. 

Buddhism, as the third of the universal religions, is more succinctly but 
adequately treated. Christianity is shown to be independent in its origin 
of Buddhism. The legend of the founder of Buddhism is largely dis- 
credited, its close relationship to Brahmanism shown, its monastic essence 
exhibited, and the conclusion reached that, like Islamism, Buddhism fails 
as a universal religion. Christianity alone fulfils or, as Dr. Kuenen would 
maintain, approaches most nearly to this character. Here, again, the 
rationalistic tendency that vitiates the entire discussion exhibits itself. As 
purely human developments, both Judaism and Christianity are simply 
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" ¥ insoluble problems. While the human conditions are of course indis- ‘ 
"| pensable to their analysis, nothing is to be gained for either science or 
". } faith by even a hypothetical ignoring of their supernatural origin. 


of} Life and Letters of St. Paul. By Aurrep Dewss, M.A., 
“4 LL.D., D.D., Vicar of St. Augustine’s, Pendlebury. 
Longmans and Co. 


ts Dr. Dewes tells us that fifteen years ago he published a ‘ Plea for a New % 
i: } translation of the Scriptures,’ with a translation of the Epistle to the 
on | Romans, as a specimen of what, in his judgment, the new translation 
J should be. This commended itself to Dr. Prince Lee, bishop of Man- 
ial chester, who urged upon him the completion of the translation of Paul’s 
ve } Epistles. Illness prevented, and the Revised Version appeared. With 
l- f this Dr. Dewes is so dissatisfied that he has girded himself to the com- * 
ot B pletion of his suspended task. His preface is a severe, not to say violent, 
ed, \ invective against the Revised Version. He certainly was not predisposed 
ly to find it satisfactory. ‘Before he had read three sentences his heart sank 
ol F within him ; it was but too plain that the company of Revisexshad déen . 
Mt. so hampered by the directions laid down for their gnidande that, with al. 
80 their ability and all their zeal, they had prodwced.’ revision. scarcely if-at + 
ots fF all more intelligible than the one it was meant.tu supersede.’. Ha ‘ veso!ved . , 
in F then by God’s help to do what he could; the thing needed sorely to be 
5 (done, and abler men would not take it in hand.’ The Revisers, he says, 
fil: ‘in many places—notably in St. Paul’s Epistles—have not even aimed at 
nf “being intelligible;’ a grave charge, which not even the admission of 
nd (literal grammatical renderings can extenuate. ‘The words so read con- 
lls Htinually mislead, and are therefore worse than useless for purposes of 
ble B edification.’ In support of this charge he tells a foolish story of a man, 
ant H not without education, who rebuked his clergyman for urging repentance 
of upon him by quoting the passage that ‘ The gifts and callings of God are 
Us: } without repentance,’ which, he therefore urges, the Revisers ought to have 
cts translated less ambiguously. Dr. Dewes, if we rightly understand him, 
le, # contends that an impulsive letter-writer like Paul ought to be explained or “4 
is paraphrased as well as translated ; that the Revisers ought to have avoided 
ue Hithe use of all forensic and ecclesiastical terms, which have now a meaning 
HY Bidifferent from that in which they were originally used ; which is simply 
to confound the function of a translator with that of an expositor. We 
ut Bquite agree that many of the renderings of the Revisers sadly lack 
thythm ; harsh, undignified words have been chosen, sometimes without 
iss Pequivalent gain in precision; phrases occur which do set our teeth on 
when we hear them. No doubt a good translation is much more 
than a philological exercise ; idioms as well as words need translation, 
good English is as essential as good grammar, and most readers will 
the Bagree that the grammatical scholarship of the Revisers is better than their 
As thythmical or idiomatic English. Still their task was translation not expo- 
ply sition, and Dr. Dewes is much too unmeasured and unqualified in his 
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denunciation of their work. He writes as men are apt to write who judge 
in others work which they think they could have done themselves, 
We will not attempt here a comparison of renderings. This could not, 
even in selected instances, be done without much more space than we 
could give. The very first sentence of Dr. Dewes’ translation, however, 
illustrates his method. The Revisers have accurately rendered the simple 
case of the article and noun, ‘ wntothe church of the Thessalonians.’ Dr, 
Dewes, without any corresponding word in the original, renders ‘ greet 
the church of the Thessalonians.’ Why not ‘address,’ or any other 
imagined verb? Dr. Dewes accompanies his translation with a sketch of 
Paul’s life, in which there are some assumptions that may be questioned, 
For instance, that Paul learned Greek during his sojourn in Arabia, that 
the Epistle to the Galatians not only ‘has in every part of it signs of 
haste and indignation,’ but that ‘ strongly, sternly, slightingly—must we 
not add also somewhat uncharitably ?—he writes of James, Cephas, and 
John.’ He also condemns Paul for going to Jerusalem against the advice 
of Agabus, and for disingenuousness in more than one incident of his 
conduct there—a judgment that, to say the least, admits of much more 
qnalificaticn'than Dr Déwes allows, especially when he suggests that 
Paul emrleyéd'tite collection for the poor saints which he was carrying 
to Jerusalem to Cefray the charges of the four men whom he took to 
nthify‘in' ths tempie. suggestion such as this, without a particle 
of evidence to justify it, is an offence alike against just criticism and right 
feeling. Half-a-dozen suppositions equally valid might easily be made. 


Das Leben Jesu. (The Life of Jesus.) Von Bernaarp WEIss. 
In zwei Biinden. Erster Band. Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz. 


Another life of Jesus! And yet welcome. Just as every painter or 
sculptor must yearn to try his hand at embodying in colour or marble his 
conception of the ideal, so every Christian thinker must desire to write 
the life of Him who is the light and life of men. It is as impossible for 
a theologian to be satisfied with another’s representation of Christ as it is 
for an artist to be content with another’s representation of the ideal. And 
it is a happy thing for humanity that it is so! Christ can never be 
exhausted. And every new phase of history must needs bring out new 
aspects of Him who was and is its central, all dominating figure. Yet 
ought no man lightly to take this great task in hand, lest, instead of 
magnifying, he should belittle the Lord of life and glory. 

Dr. Bernhard Weiss, Professor of Theology at the University of Berlin, 
ought to be as competent for the task he has undertaken as most men cat 
expect to be. He has the prime qualification of all—faith in Christ asa 
personal Saviour, and loyalty to Him as his Lord; he has also the second 
qualification, fearless respect for facts, whether they tell for or against 
traditional theories, orthodox or heterodox; and he certainly cannot be 
destitute of the requisite learning. His works on the Criticism, Exegesis, 
and Theology of the New Testament have secured him a permanent 
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position among the authorities on these subjects, and prepared the way 
for this his most important undertaking. 

The present first volume is divided into three books, of which the first, 
headed ‘Sources,’ treats of the rise of the gospel narratives, and discusses 
all the questions arising out of the different views taken of their cha- 
racter and contents; the second, headed ‘Time of Equipment,’ tells the 
story of the birth and youth of Jesus till his first public appearance ; and 
the third, headed ‘ Seedtime,’ describes the first hopeful period of his 
public activity, especially its Galilean portion. 

We can do little more in the limited space at our disposal than briefly 
to indicate the general point of view from which Dr. Weiss approaches 
his task. He holds that a historical inquiry into the life of Jesus must 
once for all cast aside the old Protestant conception of the Gospels as 
supernaturally inspired, and therefore absolutely accurate in every detail. 
They must be treated as works of human authorship, whose origin is to 
be ascertained by historical methods, and whose relation to an account 
of the life of Jesus must depend on what can be ascertained regarding the 
conditions and aims of their composition. Notwithstanding this far- 
reaching concession, he is of opinion that no danger can result either to 
the credibility of the gospel narrative as a whole, or to faith in Christ; 
for, says he, ‘our faith in Christ is grounded on the preaching of the 
apostles, and is altogether independent of the question how much or how 
little can be certainly ascertained regarding his earthly life from the 
documents which have been handed down to us.’ The apparent force of 
the concession in question is afterwards, however, materially weakened by 
the remark that, after all, the representations of the life of Jesus which 
came into existence at the time to which he assigns our Gospels, whether 
the work of apostles or of their disciples, must have been written under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit and be free from elements that are incom- 
patible with, or a hindrance to, a true knowledge of the salvation that is 
by Christ Jesus. ; 

As this general position would lead us to expect, Dr. Weiss gives up 
many things which we think quite tenable, and retains more which hostile 
critics affirm to be untenable. Recognizing as he does, at all events im- 
plicitly, that the whole of the evangelical story can only be rightly 
understood by him who studies it from within, that is, who has himself 
experienced the saving power of Christ, we think Dr. Weiss would have 
proceeded more self-consistently had he seen what too few theologians 
have seen, that the Holy Spirit strengthens and brings out, instead of 
extinguishing, as he seems to assume, the individuality of all in whom he 
dwells and works. 

But we must not enter on criticism. So far as Dr. Weiss’ work has 
advanced it seems to us to be clearly conceived, carefully written, and 
marked at once by great candour—we for our part think excessive can- 
dour—and reverence. It ought to prove helpful even to such as, like our- 
selves, find not a few things that are open to objection, both from the side 
of science and from that of faith. 
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The. Book of Adam and Eve, also called the Conflict of Adam 
and Eve with Satan. A Book of the Early Eastern 
Church. Translated from the Ethiopic, with Notes 
from the Kufale, the Talmud, Midrashim, and other 
Eastern Works, by the Rev. 8. C. Malan, D.D., Vicar 
of Broadwindsor. Williams and Norgate. 


This is a work that must prove interesting to scholars in two respects; 
first, theologically, and next, as an instance of the wonderful resources of 
the myth-making faculty. The ingenuity, veiled under simplicity, with 
which variations on the simple story of Adam and Eve, as told in the first 
chapters of Genesis, are woven together and bits added, so as not only to 
be coherent but to account on natural grounds for certain developments, 
is very remarkable. For example, following the Mazudi, the Rabbis, 
and the Koran, Eve with Cain bears a daughter, Luluwa (the beauti- 
ful, or literally, in Arabic, a Pearl); and, in opposition to the poetic 
idea of Milton, that Eve was the loveliest of her own daughters, 
this book says Laluwa was the name given to the girl because she was 
more beautiful than her mother; that then with Abel a daughter is 
born named Aklemia, and Cain takes her to wife, and Abel takes 
Luluwa, and that jealousy through this has reference to the cause of 
their hatred to each other. The whole conception of ‘The Cave of 
Treasures,’ to which Adam and Eve retreat after their expulsion from 
Eden, and Satan’s apparition to them there, is also quite illustrative. 
Unlike the other apocryphal writings, which are all apparently of Jewish 
origin, this is altogether a Christian work, and is probably the work 
of some pious and orthodox Egyptians of the fifth or sixth century, who 
tell the story or stories—some of which are found in the Talmud and 
thence in the Koran and elsewhere—as they were then believed; adding 
here and there a good deal of their own. It was probably written in 
Arabic in Egypt, says Dr. Malan; ‘ whence it was taken farther south, 
and translated into Ethiopic. At all events, no Greek or Egyptian 
original of it is as yet known to exist; neither does it betray the least 
vestige of Hellenism. Yet all is told in the simple—to Western taste, 
perhaps, childish—style of pious Eastern writers of those days. The 
author’s devout faith runs through his narrative; he seems willing 
and ready to believe much, rather than to question the truth of them.’ 
The translation is executed with great regard to the simple and archaic 
style of the original, and the notes at the end, showing the references 
to the Talmud and the Rabbis, will be very welcome to students. They 
are scholarly and laborious. 


~ Science Without God. By H. Divoy. Translated from the 


French by Rosa Corper. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


This volume consists of seven discourses delivered to French audiences 
by one of the greatest living orators of the Church of Rome—a leading 
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light.of the Dominican brotherhood. Positivism, Materialism, Atheistic 
Pantheism, Scepticism, and Practical Atheism are the subjects treated ; 
and certainly, though the style is here and there somewhat too rhetorical, 
they are apt to the needs of the present day, and exhibit such a breadth 
of view and advanced scientific knowledge as are very seldom displayed 
by theologians, more especially by theologians of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Father Didon is, moreover, careful in argument, and in several 
instances is distinctly original, while he makes pointsina most effective way. 
As against atheism he urges that by suppressing God it wounds love 
mortally. ‘If you no longer believe in God or the soul, if you are an 
atheist, I see nothing better for you than to harden your heart till it is a 
~ stone if you can; it may be brutal, but it is at least intelligent and 
dignified; but wilfully to love under such conditions is insane. Posi- 
tivism, again, can find no sanction for morality ; it must suppress duty 
and moral obligation. It is in flagrant opposition to its own fundamental 
principles when it affirms that phenomena and experiment are everything, 
and yet acknowledges the sentiment and the “ altruistic tendency.” One 
may excuse everything in a system; one may in the name of logic even 
forgive absurdity ; but a system in contradiction with its own principles 
is self-accused.’ Pantheism stands condemned on the ground that that 
which moves seeks something ; and that which seeks something is want- 
ing in what it seeks; and that which is wanting, were it only an atom, 
is not perfect. Thus, there is contradiction between the perfect and the 
not perfect. ‘To identify them would be to destroy one of the first 
principles of reason, to destroy our own identity; and in the name of 
reason this identity proclaims the irreducibility of the imperfect, which 
is the universe, and the perfect, which is God, into the same substance.’ 
Miss Corder has done a service by translating this work, which, besides 
its logical force and ingeniousness, is marked by deep earnestness and 
sustained record of lofty personal conviction. 


The Angel-Messiah of Buddhists, Essenes, and Christians. By 
Ernest D. Bunsen. Longman and Co. 


The name of Bunsen has long been hononrably associated with re- 
searches in philology and archeology ; and rn who open this volume 
in the hope of finding another interesting illustration of erudition in that 
' direction will not be disappointed. The merit of the work will be best 
appreciated by those who are partial to studies in ancient Oriental litera- 
ture. That the author is deeply versed in such literature is manifest on 
every page. The Zendavesta of the Iranians, the Vedas of the Hindoos, 
the voluminous records of Buddhistic tradition, the symbolisms of fire, of 
nature, and of numbers, along with large information collected from 
ancient history, and from the departments of ethnology and philology, 
are the sources of the materials which he weaves into his argument. 


A film of mist, so common with German productions, occasionally ob- - 


scures the page. At the outset it is not clear for some time what he wishes 
NO. CLII. 33 
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~ to make out, from the want of a formal explanation of his purpose. His 
aim appears to be to trace the idea of an Angel-Messiah as it is found in 
the records of the Buddhists, Essenes, and Christians, and to prove that 
it did not originate with the writers of the Hebrew scriptures, but first 
existed among the Buddhists, and was transmitted by them to the Es. 
senes, through whom again it was communicated to the Christians. He 
makes the singular assertion that no trace of the doctrine of an Angel- 
Messiah is found in the Jewish scriptures till after the deportation to 
Babylon, that is, till Daniel’s time, who, it is admitted, distinctly an- 
nounced it. He forgets that the apostles spoke directly of it, as being an- 
nounced by David, five hundred years before the captivity (see Acts ii. 31-34; 
also ch. iv. 26; compare with Psalms ii., xvi., cx). The Jewish Scriptures 
are full of this doctrine ; so also are the gospel narratives. We thank the 
author for bringing forward so many interesting legends of Buddha, which 
show a striking resemblance between the Gautama Buddha and Jesus 
Christ. He maintains that we have a chain of Buddhistic writings for 
seven hundred years, beginning with 100 B.c., implying that all the ma- 
terials of the history of Jesus Christ in the New Testament were in the 
possession of the worshippers of Buddha one hundred years before that 
time; therefore our New Testament borrowed from Buddhism. But 
there is no proof that these materials were filled into the Book at the 
beginning of the seven hundred years. He tries to make out that the 
Essenes received their rites and doctrines from tlie East. He also main- 
tains that the doctrine of atonement, by the death of Jesus, was Pauwl’s 
doctrine, but not that of the other apostles. Around this nucleus he gathers 
a cluster of problems, which may be interesting for discussion or research, 
but are too fanciful to be seriously accepted as matters of belief by those 
who subscribe the Christian scriptures. 


The Religion of the Future. By Beattie Crozmr, 
M.B. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Many books have been written, under diverse names, on the religion 
of the future, and many more will doubtless come in time. We cannot 
say that the la‘est of the series, now before us, throws any new light 
on the vexed question. Mr. Crozier has gathered together into a volume 
five distinct essays of his—on Carlyle, Emerson, Herbert Spencer, 
‘The Constitution of the World,’ and ‘God or Force?’ which in his 
preface he tells us have all been written with one object, viz., ‘to separate 
as far as possible the non-essential and transitory elements of religion 
from the essential and perennial.’ He has here presented ‘the essence 
of the old’ religion ‘ purified and made credible to the modern mind,’ and 
liopes to unite religious thinkers of all classes in a common stand against 
Materialism and Atheism. We do not doubt the excellence of Mr. 
Crozier's motives, nor, though there may be a form of arrogance in 
assuming knowledge of the religion of the future, should we have 
charged him with that had we not found other grounds for it. “But when 
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we find Mr. Crozier quietly assuming that he has in a few pages destroyed 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's ‘System of Philosophy,’ when we find him patting 
Comte on the back as one who, had he known a little more science, would 
have adopted ‘ substantially” his (Mr. Crozier’s) views, and telling us that 
Byron's errors were due to a deficiency of intellect, we begin to wonder 
what next and next. For our part we cannot discover anything dis- 
tinctive or original in Mr. Crozier’s contributions to the ‘religion of 
the future.’ His denial of the Divine Omnipotence, and his assertion of 
the necessity of evil as limitation are as old as erring human specu- 
lation, and have been revived many a time and oft. Mr. Crozier is 
evidently not a widely-read man; and he has drawn on his imagination 
for his facts, like that solitary metaphysician of whom he speaks at p. 40, 
as sitting, ‘high aloft in the midst of his abstractions, spinning his web 


‘from his own consciousness.’ Even his criticism—on Carlyle and Emerson 


for instance—is mere mingled paraphrase and panegyric; and unless he 
is a young author his case looks somewhat hopeless. If he is young his 
arrogance and partial knowledge will abate, and he will learn to know that 
other people have had thoughts about religion before him. He will also 
learn, perhaps, that faith in God, self-renunciation, and brotherly love— 
though precious principles of religion and morality—form but a scanty 
basis on which to erect that ‘religion of the future,’ which is to replace 
Christianity. 


Das Prineep und System der Dogmatik: Einleitung in die 
christliche Glaubenslehre. (The Principle and System of 
Dogmatics. Introduction to Christian Theology.) Von 
Dr. Lupwie Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 
London: Tribner and Co. 


Dr. Schiberlein, Professor of Theology at the University of Gittingen, 
died on the 8th of July, 1881, shortly after the publication of this, the 
opus magnum of his life. In him Germany has lost, not indeed perhaps 
one of its most scientific or learned theologians, yet certainly one of its 
purest and most heavenly-minded Christian teachers. His was a Johan- 
nine nature—full of love, rich in spiritual insight, a true mystic. The 
great aim and effort of his intellectual life was to unfold what one may 
term the dialectic of love. Here he was at home; here lay his mastery ; 
here is the significance of his life- work. 

For an introduction to theology, or, as the untranslatable German runs, 


~to the Christian Glawbenslehre, a volume of nearly 900 pages will seem 


a ponderous affair. Our cousins across the German Ocean are not so fond 
of ‘ Extracts’ and the like as this generation of Englishmen seems to be. 
At all events, whether the books are read or not, the teachers write them 
and the publishers publish them. In reality, however, the Ceseription, 
‘Introduction,’ is somewhat misleading, as will appear when we describe 
the scope of the work. 
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“It opens with a discussion of the Necessity, Sources, and Standard of 
the principle and system of Dogmatics, the object of which is to show 
that faith needs to understand itself as truth; that in order to do so, it 
must be made plain that ‘the various experiences of Christian faith are 
reducible to one fundamental experience, and the various articles of the 
Church’s creed to one fundamental, central article ;’ and, finally, that a 
system of dogmatic theology ought to be at once biblical, churehly, and 
individual, if it is to be a living, manifold unity; positions which we 
hold to be irrefragably true. 

Then comes what is termed The Fundamental Part, which is in point 
of fact an outline of Biblical Theology. It is divided into two sections, the 
first treating of the writings of the New Testament separately, the 
second viewing them as a whole. This sketch strikes us as admirably 
done. It is at once full and succinct, brief and complete. The scriptures 
are allowed to speak for themselves in their own words, and yet the 
scattered hints are so combined as to form an organic whole. Though 
we disagree on a number of points with Dr. Schdberlein, we have no 
hesitation in characterizing it as a masterly bit of work. The passages 
whose kernel is interwoven to form the text are quoted below in the 
original Greek, which we consider a great convenience as compared with 
the usual plan of giving merely references. 

Next follows a sketch of the history of Church Theology, Mystical 
and Natural Theology, and of the Dogmatic Theology of the present 


_ century. Covering, as it does, only about 200 pages, it deals with prin- 


ciples rather than with details ; but it isnone the less valuable in its way. 
It is very suggestive, and marked by the candour and insight which one 
would expect the author to evince. We cannot better indicate the scope 
of this part than by using the author’s own words. ‘The Church is the 
spiritual humanity; theology is the intellectual side of its life.’ Each 
church represents a particular phase of the life of the whole ; each church 
accordingly has its own theology, in other words, gives its own scientific 
expression to its own life. But as the many members of one body sup- 
plement each other, so the many theologies of the one church, and diver- 
gent though they may seem, and in some points really be, one heart beats 
all; one life permeates all. After a further section devoted to the subject 
of the nature of religion and its principal forms, we come to the real 
kernel of the volume, which occupies the last 350 pages. 

Those who are acquainted with the writer’s ‘Grundlehren des Heils 
entwickelt aus dem Principe der Liebe’ (the Fundamental Doctrines of 
Redemption developed from the Principle of Love), will find here ina 

. fuller, more intelligible, and more enjoyable form the ideas worked out 
in that excellent little book. In the limited space at our disposal it is 
impossible to convey an accurate idea of Dr. Schiberlein’s course of 
thought. His starting-point and method differ so widely from those of, 
at all events, most other theologians that we must content ourselves with 
an attempt to describe its general scope and character. Christian 
theology has never yet, even among Protestants, succeeded in throwing 
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off the mechanical and legal character that was stamped on it by the 
Romish Church. Christianity had been reduced to a new law; the Refor- 
mation grew out of the perception that it is gospel—the gospel of for- 
giveness, of self-communicative love. But this new practical realization 
of Christianity still awaits proper intellectual expression. Its doctrines 
need to be formulated in harmony with this new and true view of its 
essence. At present they are consistently neither one thing nor another. 
The thinkers of the Church ought to rise from the legal to the ethical 
platform. Or, to put the matter in another way, what is needed is to 
present the Christian system from the point of view of personal relation- 
ship, t.e., from the point of view of love, which is the ideal personal 
relation. The history of redemption is the history of the way in which 
the personal God has sought to establish true personal relations between 
himself and His personal creatures. Now Dr. Schiberlein investigates 
the nature, forms, and conditions of personal relationship, especially of 
the goal thereof—love—with a subtlety and an insight that we should 
vainly look for elsewhere. For this reason, his work, if studied as it 
deserves, will materially help in the construction of a higher rationale of 
the Christian faith than any we possess at present. As presented here, 
the doctrines of the atonement and justification by faith, for example, 
have a totally different look from that which they ordinarily wear; they 
have lost that court-of-law, unreal, artificial character which has too 
much clung to them, and are seen to be rooted in essential principles of 
that type of society which the New Testament designates the ‘ kingdom 
of God.’ 

We heartily commend Dr. Schéberlein’s book to the attention of all who 
are interested in the building up of a theology from within, and who desire 
that the Christian mind of our time should be brought to see the inner, 
eternal, ethical reasonableness of our most holy faith. 


The Latin Prayer Book of Charles II.; or, an Account of the 
Liturgia of Dean Durel, together with a Reprint of the 
Catechism therein contained. By CHartes 
M.A., and W. B.A. Oxford: James 
Thornton. 


Dr. Durel was appointed Dean of Windsor in 1677. He was preacher 
in the Savoy Chapel, Strand, and translated for use in it the Book of 
Common Prayer into French. He also translated the same into Latin in 
1670, or rather completed the translation begun by Earle, Dean of West- 
minster, and Peirson, Master of Jesus College, and undertaken at the 
instance of Charles If., for use in the universities, kc. His version is 
important as showing the sense attached to certain crucial words by the 
Latin equivalents used for them. Thus the word ‘ Presbyter’ is never 
translated Sacerdos, but is always preserved in its Latin-form as the 
designation of the second order of the Anglican ministry. The use of the 
words ‘alms and oblations’ is also clearly demonstrated to apply to offer- 
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_ ings of money, never to the oblation of the bread and wive. This is all 
the more striking as Durel was a High Churchman, and had no sym- 
pathies with Puritanism. The Catechism contained in the ‘ Liturgia,’ 

A | a translation of which is here given, and which is elaborately annotated, 

| is also conclusive against the sacramentarian sense which modern 

; ; Anglicans seek to put upon the Prayer Book. Many important points 
P*- are elucidated. The work, which is dedicated to the late Dean Stanley, 

te is a distinct and important contribution to the Evangelical side of the 
Is sacramentarian controversy. 


Studies of Arianism. By Henry Metvitite Gwarki, M.A., 
‘Lecturer and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 


1 We much regret our inability to give to this volume the extended 
notice which its great merits demand. It is, we believe, the first pro- 
duetion of its author, and the expansion of a prize essay. Its title dis- 

eriminates it from a full and formal history. It is a criticism and 

as exposition of salient points in the history of Arian development, and not 
aa x a complete account of them; but its bases are so well studied, and the T’ 
a writer brings to his exposition so much wider a knowledge than itse'f 
embodies, that fresh and valuable, if not original, lights are thrown upon 

many of the great historic and theological points involved. A very able 

introductory sketch traces the metaphysical, theological, and historical | 

genesis of Arianism. 'The Council of Nice is carefully reviewed in its in 

eonstituents, proceedings, and issues; also the character and policy of art 

H | Constantine; the Council of Sardia, after his death ; the rise and victory 
mf ef the Homean party; the character and policy of Julian, &c.; the as 
a purpose kept in view being the fluctuations of Arian thought until its 01 


eee - eollapse under Theodosius. Mr. Gwatkin has read extensively and ne 
thought vigorously. He belongs to the school of ecclesiastical historians de: 

ef whom perhaps Mr. Hatch is just now the most prominent representa- chi 
= tive. He does not, that is, permit the spirit of the ecclesiastic to dominate the 
iF that of the historian. Dr. Newman will hardly feel complimented. Con- ] 
eerning his ‘Arians of the Fourth Century,’ Mr. Gwatkin says: ‘ His def 

theories have always been scrupulously examined; s0 that if they have ass 

not often been accepted, it is only because there is usually good reason Co! 

for rejecting them.’ One slight qualification of the excellency of Mr. Sec 

Gwatkin’s work is his consciousness of strength and independence, evinced An 
by a certain dash of obtruding daring and brusqueness. He will by and gre 
by attain to that calm exercise of regulated strength which flows on dis 
unconscious of itself. The book gives promise of a new writer of inde- Ere 

pendence and power in the domain of ecclesiastical theology. anc 

dey 

Faith: the Life-Root of Science, Philosophy, Ethics, and Re- pre 

ligion. By H. Grirriru, F.G.S8. Elliot Stock. 


This little book is full of vigorous thought, sound scholarship, wide Bu 
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“reading, and sententious wisdom. Its scope is sufficiently described by its 
title. Mr. Griffith’s thesis is that in every department of physical science, 
intellectual philosophy, and ethical inculeation, there is as large an exer- 
cise of faith as there isin religion; that is, the data of first principles, postu- 
lates, axioms, relations, &c., have to be assumed—they are unverified and 
unverifiable, save by their congruity with the structures reared upon them. 
Hypothesis is the true basis of demonstration. Mr. Griffith proves and 
illustrates his position by a large induction drawn from almost every 
domain of thought. The book throughout indicates a large measure of 
knowledge, both in the domain of physical science and in that of philo- 
sophical thought. His literary attainments are indicated by his numerous 
and felicitous quotations from other writers. A wiser and more admir- 
able book to put into the hands of those disturbed by speculative infidelity 
could scarcely be found. 


The Evangelical Succession. A Course of Lectures delivered 
in St. George’s Free Church, Edinburgh, 1881-82. 
Edinburgh : Macniven dnd Wallace. 

The Faiths-of the World. Lectures delivered in St. Giles’ 
Cathedral, Edinburgh, 1881-82. William Blackwood 
and Sons. 


Special courses of Lectures seem to have been in unusual development 
in Edinburgh last winter. Both these courses are valuable, the subjects 
are important, and the lecturers are specially qualified. 

In the former Principal Rainy sets before us a very able view of Paul 
as the formulator and preacher of Christian doctrine, pointing out the rare 
combination in the apostle of divine qualities, comprehensiveness, minute- 
ness, piety and practicalness, lofty ideals of divine thought, and exacting 
demands of human duty, the whole very strikingly contrasted with the 
characteristics of the Divine Master—the one unmistakeably human and 
the other palpably Divine. 

Dr. Marcus Dods pourtrays Augustine, and with equal skill and success 
defines and defends very ably the form of Christian thought which is 
associated with Augustine’s name. Mr. Macphail has had assigned to him 
Columba of Iona, a mistake in historical perspective not unnatural in a 
Scotchman, for Columba’s place and work are local rather than general. 
Anselm at the hands of Professor J. Smith receives ample justice for his 
great contentions with Rufus and Henry. The evangelical elements are 
discriminated from the sacerdotal elements of his teaching, and from the 
Erastian theories of his churchism. Still, both as a theological thinker 
and an ecclesiastical combatant, Anselm has an important place in Church 
development. Professor Thomas Lindsay is also very able in his 
presentation of Bernard of Clairvaux. Principal Browne’s paper on 
Wiclif should be read in connection with the three lectures of Professor 
Burroughs noticed elsewhere. Martin Luther is dealt with by Professor 
Salmond. The lectures are of exceptional ability. 
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So, indeed, are the twelve Lectures on the Faiths of the World. We 
can only find space to mention the lecturers, but this will be sufficient to 
commend the lectures. Principal Caird gives two lectures on the Religions 
of India, Bramanhism and Buddhism ; Dr. George Matheson lectures on 
Confucianism ; Rev. John Milne, of Edinburgh, on Zoroaster and the 
Zend Avesta; Dr. James Dodds on the Religion of Ancient Egypt; 
Professor Milligan on the Religion of Ancient Greece; Dr. Macgregor on 
the Religion of Ancient Rome; Dr. Stewart Burns on Teutonic and 
Scandinavian Religions; Dr. Marshall Lang on the Ancient Religions of 
Central America; Dr. Malcolm Taylor on Judaism; Dr. Cameron Lees 
on Mohammedanism ; and Professor Flint on Christianity in relation to 
other Religions. The volume is a very interesting and valuable handbook. 


Lectures by the Rev. W. Morley Purshon, LL.D. T. Woolmer. 


Dr. Punshon was so well known as an eloquent lecturer both in London 
and in most of the large towns of the kingdom, not only in Wesleyan 
circles, but in lecture halls and young men’s associations, that it is neces- 
sary only to announce this collected edition of his Lectures. Few men in 
our day had greater power of electrifying an audience by that kind of 
processional rhetoric which constructs antithetical sentences, paints vivid 
pictures, and skilfully adjusts climaxes. Dr. Punshon, indeed, was a 
lingering specimen of the oratory of fifty years ago. And no one who 
listened to him could refuse to acknowledge his power or to yield to his 
impetuous force. Most of these ten Lectures have had a large circulation 
printed separately. We are glad to possess them in this collected form. 


Our Lord’s Life on Earth. By the Rev. Witu1am Hanna, 
D.D., LL.D. Religious Tract Society. 


This is virtually a condensed presentation of Dr. Hanna’s half-dozen 
volumes devoted to the life of our Lord, some of which have had a large 
circulation. - Of the volume entitled ‘The Last Day of our Lord’s 
Passion,’ forty-seven thousand have been sold. The qualities that com- 
manded such a popularity are patent. Dr. Hanna was full of devout 
sympathies with his theme, and made it the chief study and passion of his 
life. Hecommends himself, therefore, by his manifest sincerity and fervour. 
His literary skill was considerable, his style lucid and graceful, and the 
arrangement of his materials artistic and effective. Perhaps also much is 
due to his avoidance of polemical and abstruse disquisitions. While the 
more thoughtful amongst men shape and ultimately mould the thought 
of the people, happily amongst us Christian faith is the characteristic of 
our people. That therefore will be the most popular both in books and 
sermons which in unquestioned and uninquiring faith ministers simply to 
devout feelings. It is well that it should be so. We donot need to be always 
analyzing our spiritual any more than our physical food. Dr. Hanna 


_ writes with undoubted faith, and in simple affirmation of what. he believes. 


The controversies of the last quarter of a century, and the great questions 
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they have raised, are simply ignored. We do not complain of this. 
Every ‘ Life of Christ’ need not be a polemic; but we think that every 
‘Life of Christ’ should be written in the light of all that discussion has © 
elicited. It will not the less minister to spiritual feeling and faith that 
itis informed by the highest thought and scholarship. It is in this that 
Dr. Hanna falls short. He solves no difficulties, suggests no constructions 
that common intelligence might require. His book is quiet, meditative, 
unconscious. It is his last work, published since his death, and in com- 
pliance with his own request, ina popular form. It is a memorial of one 
of the most loveable of men. 


A Philosophy of Immortality. By the Hon. Ropen Nort, 
Author of ‘A Little Child’s Monument,’ &c. W. H.. 
Harrison. 


We admire Mr. Noel’s poetry so much that we regret the appearance of 
this extraordinary book, both in regard to its style, its materia philo- 
sophica, and its method. We must criticize the wild and grotesque 
humour, the perverse adoption of some of ‘the terminology of different 
schools, and a certain rollicking imitation of racy talk rather than a 
discursive or didactic treatment of a vast and momentous theme. Still 
we confess that a deep underlying solemnity and awfulness haunt these 
pages. They have to do with the conscious continuity and method of 
life of those whom we call dead. Unfortunately, Mr. Noel assumes the 
truth and objective reality of a certain residuum of so-called ‘ spiritual 
or spiritist phenomena.’ He adduces the experience through which he 
has personally passed, without offering any details. He gives his reader 
credit for acquaintance with an encyclopedia of spiritualistic literature, 
and proposes to supply an hypothesis, a philosophy, a rationale of such 
facts as are not proved to be the result of collusion, misapprehension, 
or deceit. The work begins in the middle, and never properly reaches 
its conclusion. Here and there we find ourselves at one with him both 
as to admitted facts and certain principles of philosophy; but then we 
are whirled off by some centrifugal spirit, which it is impossible to over- 
come. A bewildering metaphysic turns matter into spirit, and living 
men into dead things; rehabilitates the defunct world-soul, and Spirit 
of the Moon, and the Solar myth, and yet glorifies Christ as the Logos, 
Wisdom, and Son of Eternal God. So far as we can make it out, this 
philosophy would people the world with demons, give consciousness 
to trees and streams, and play with unconscious consciousness, until 
metempsychosis once more seems probable and Nirvana intensely to 
be desired. We do not wish to be hidebound or ear-closed to any sense- 
impression which should force upon us a conviction of the unseen and 
eternal, but we desiderate in our new ‘philosophy of immortality’ a 
more scientific treatment of the facts, and some hint of the moment 
when intnition takes the place of induction or deduction. We rejoice 
in the good fight with materialism, but we cannot but think the armour 
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and artillery insufficient, and the ground on which the conflict proceeds 
to be terra incerta et incognita. The only way in which we can 
understand it is as an argument addressed to nihilistic necromancers. 


_ It may prove toa spiritualist that there is a rationale of immortality. 


\ 


~ Juan de Valdé’s Minor Works. Commentary upon the Gospel 


of St. Matthew. XVII Opuscules. Spiritual Milk, or 
Christian Instruction for Children. Translated from the 
Spanish, by Joun T. Berrs. Tribner and Co. 


Mr. Betts has an unquenchable enthusiasm for the Spanish Reformer 

ef the sixteenth century. His lives of the brothers De Valdés, reviewed 
in ‘THE British QuARTERLY’ at the time of its appearance, gave a full 
account of the labours of Juan in Naples, where he was secretary to the 
viceroy. He was a reformer within the Romish Church, and did not 
separate from it. Born in 1500, he died in 1541, when the Inquisition 
shortly after his death arrested the progress of reform. His works were 
supposed to have been lost, but they were preserved in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna, and were discovered in 1791 by Michael Denis, the 
librarian. Mr. Betts las laboured indefatigably to make De Valdés and 
his works known to English readers. The works now published are part 
of his translations. Some of the Opuscules have not been published 
before. They were copied from the Vienna MSS. by Dr. Edward 
Boehmer, of the University of Strasbourg. ; 
& The interest centres in the bold Evangelical views and practical reli- 
gious earnestness of this early reformer. The reforms within the Romish 
Church made possible the work of the Reformers without it. The spiritual 
discernment and intellectual vigour of Valdés will commend his writings 
to all who read them. 


Christianity and Modern Scepticism. By the Rev. A. G. 


GirpLEsTonE, M.A. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Girdlestone’s lectures are addressed to Christian believers, and 
treat of the causes of scepticism and the methods of dealing with them. 
They are full of good sense, candour, avd cogency. Perhaps the best 
part of the book is the exposition of the provocations of scepticism in the 
temper and methods of Christian teachers, especially in their way of 
using the Bible. If preachers would avoid.the faults of conception and 
treatment which Mr. Girdlestone so justly and fearlessly condemns, 
sceptical objections to Christianity would be very materially discounted. 
We thank him very heartily for his wise and needful words. Addressing 
Christian believers concerning their treatment of scepticism, he does not 
go into any discussion of particular issues involved in scepticism itself, 


_but contents himself with suggesting methods of treatment. His book is 
for general readers, and is in every way admirable. > 
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The Great Problem ; or, Christianity as It is. By a Student 
of Science. Religious Tract Society. 


This book would have been both more worthy of its subject and more 
practically useful if it had been curtailed to half its size. The diffuseness 
of its argument and the continual repetitions grow wearisome to the 
reader, who finds few results after a prolonged inquiry. ‘A Student of 
Science’ has forgotten his scientific methods in dealing with ‘the great 
problem,’ and we greatly doubt if the plan of his inquiry will have much 
effect upon sceptical minds, for whom the work is chiefly intended. 


Paul the Missionary. By the Rev. Witttam Taytor, D.D., 
New York. Sampson Low and Co. 


Dr. Taylor's delineation of Paul is practical and religious rather than 
eritical and theological. Preached trom the pulpit, these chapters have 
the instinctive characteristics of addresses intended to stimulate religious 
life as well as to impart historizal information. Written in the light of 
the conclusions of modern criticism, they do not enter into its processes. 
Bearing in.mind this practical purpose, these chapters may be character- 
ized as intelligent and vigorous rather than intellectual or subtle. Dr. 
Taylor is a preacher who never falls below a high average of pulpit excel- 
lence, and never rises above it. All his books are interesting to read, and 
he faithfully keeps his hand upon the conscience, and with solicitude and 
skill points the practical religious lessons of his themes. A companion 
volume to his books on Moses, David, Elijah, Daniel, and Peter, it may 
fairly be judged by their qualities. 


The Natural Truth of Christianity. Selections from the 
Select Discourses of Jonn Suirn, M.A. With an Intro- 
duction by Marruew Arnotp. Edited by W. M. 
Mercatre. Paisley: Alexander Gardner. 


This volume is one of considerable interest, and it is calculated to be 
very useful. Mr. Metcalfe tells us that it is not intended for the learned, 
but for popular use. Smith, the Cambridge Platonist, is one of a signi- 
ficant group who did much for practical Christianity in England at a 
time when their service was greatly needed. Instead of speculation, 
here we have practice; an intellect of the most serene and penetrating 
kind devoting itself to the side of Christian truth which would most aid 
edification and establish the character. Mr. Arnold, in his Introduction, 
‘ which is, however, only a few paragraphs, reprinted from his ‘ Last 
Essays on Church and Religion, says, ‘ Smith's Select Discourses have a 
right to a place in English, literary history. Yet their main value is, 
I repeat, religious not literary. Their grand merit is that they insist on 
the profound natural truth of Christianity, and thus base it upon ground 
which will not crumble under our feet.’ The section on ‘The Divine 
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Laws,’ indeed, would itself suffice to support this claim of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold. Mr. Metcalfe has written a very interesting memoir, the latter 
part of which, however, is to us by far the most valuable. Here he gives 
an admirably succinct résumé of the system of Smith, showing not only 
close knowledge, but fine sympathy. The student will find it of service 
as a guide to the works; whilst it is not too much to say that he has 
so dealt with the selections that the volume is not only suited for popular 
use, but to be handy as a kind of remembrance. 


The Great Prophecies concerning the Gentiles, the Jews, and the 
Church of God. By G. H. Pemper, M.A. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


Another attempt to interpret Scripture prophecies by definite historical 
events, according to what is called ‘the futurist’ scheme of prophecy. 
The pious writer must not deem us disrespectful if we fail to see either the 
justification of his method or indications of his suecess above the mul- 
titude of his predecessors who have failed. Millenarian theories have 
a strong fascination for some devout men, and they as strangely subordinate 
the spiritual to the temporal. 


The Devotion of the Sacred Heart. An Exposition of its 
Errors and Dangers. By Roperr C. Jenkins, M.A. 
Religious Tract Society. 


Canon Jenkins is a redoubtable opponent of Romish and priestly errors. 
Full of learning, and familiar with the controversy, he is very thorough 
in his exposure of the false foundation and evil tendencies of such mystic 
fancies as under the name of the Sacred Heart have exalted themselves 
into dogmas. It is singular that the Puritan Thomas Goodwin committed 
himself, by a strong assertion of the continued sufferings, of Christ in 
glory, to almost the position of the Jesuits in this doctrine. Canon Jenkins 
says of it: ‘It inyolves in its fowndation the principle of Montanism; in 
its practice the errors of Arius and Nestorius; in its implied teaching 
the heresy of Macedonius; and in its moral principles and precepts 
almost every one of the fatal errors denounced by Pope Innocent XI. in 
his bull Ca@lestis Pater, directed against the Molinos and the Quietists in 
the last century.’ Nothing is so seductive as a sensuous picture; by this 
the Jesuits sought to recover their hold on England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and Cardinal Manning has committed himself to the same cultws in 
the nineteenth. 


The _ Expositor. Vol. III. Second Series. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


It is only natural that papers and criticisms on the Revised Version of 
the New Testament should have a large place in Dr. Cox's ‘ Expositor.’ 
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Canon Evans contributes three papers of critical remarks, which are 
somewhat severe, attributing to the revisers more labour than genius, 
more learning than judgment, and a defectiveness in fine discernment both 
in linguistic principles and rhythmic rendering; the latter he thinks a 
constitutional defect of the revision. He goes so far as to affirm, and by 
minute criticisms to justify the affirmation, that the revisers, in numerous 
instances, show a lack of fine scholarship. Dr. Abbott contributes papers 
on the Second Epistle of Peter, which Canon Farrar criticises. The Rev. 
J. Agar Beet writes on Difficult Passages in the Revised Version; Dr. 
Lumby on Shortcomings of Translation ; Dr. George Matheson continues 
his Studies in the Minor Prophets; the Editor his Exposition of the 
Psalms, with other papers—one on the Revised Version. The volume 
well sustains the character of the series. 


Our Brothers and Sons. By Mrs. G. 8. Reangy. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


A companion volume to‘ Our Daughters ; ’ emboldened by the acceptance 
and usefulness of the latter. Its chapters discuss the phases and ex- 
periences of young men’s lives. Mrs. Reaney writes with much earnest- 
ness, gracefulness, persuasiveness, and a pervading religious feeling. It 
is an attractive little book, wise in counsel and winning in manner. 


Proceedings of the CEcumenical Methodist Conference held in 
City Road Chapel, London, September, 1881. Wesleyan 
Conference Office. 


The conception of this conference of the great Methodist family was a 
happy one, its realization was successful, and its results must be beneficial. 
The mere statistical facts are surprising as the result of little more than a 
century’s labour. They tell heavily against both the philosophy and the 
claims of prerogative Churches. They are a noble encouragement to all 
true workers, and indicate how soon and how largely radical religious 
change may come. The kingdom of God may be much nearer than we 
think. This record of the proceedings is both an interesting and a valu- 
able landmark, and will have increasing historical value. It will, we 
think, be felt that the addresses, generally speaking, were scarcely up to 
the occasion. A good deal has been said, too, about the excess of self- 
laudation, but surely the most sober recognition of facts justified much. 
We are glad to see that resistance was offered by Dr. Rigg and others to 
the suggestion ofa uniform hymnal. All such attempts at uniformity 
follow bad precedents, fetter liberty, repress new gifts, and are a source 
of weakness, not of strength. Uniformity is one of the false notes of a 
false Church, and helps to make it such. An index of matters as well 
as of names would have added much to the usefulness of the volume. ~ 
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A Popular Commentary on the New Testament. By English 

and American Scholars of Various Evangelical Denomi- 

_ nations. With Illustrations and Maps. Edited by 

Pamir Scuarr, D.D., LL.D. Vol. III. The Epistles of 
Paul. T. and T. Clark. 


Dr. Schaff's Commentary resembles that recently edited by Bishop 
Ellicott—different scholars expounding different books. The first volume, 


- containing the synoptical gospels, was by Dr. Schaff, himself and Dr. 
~ Riddle of Hartford, Connecticut. In the second volnme the Gospel of 


John was done by Prof. Milligan of Aberdeen and Prof. Moulton of 
Cambridge, and the Acts of the Apostles by Dean Howson and Canon 
Spence. The present volume contains the Epistles of Paul by seven or 


- eight different Biblical scholars. Dr. Schaff’s name alone is a guarantee 


for scholarly treatment, and the names above mentioned are well known 
in the domain of higher scriptural exegesis. We cannot examine in any 
detail this bulky volume of more than six hundred pages, we can do little 
more than mention the names of the writers. Drs. Schaff and Riddle have 


-expounded the Epistle to the Romans; Dr. Brown of Aberdeen the 


Epistles to the Corinthians; Dr. Schaff the Galatians; Dr. Riddle the 
Ephesians and the Colossians ; Dr. Lumby of Cambridge the Philippians 
and Philemon; Dr. Marcus Dods the Epistles to the Thessalonians; Dean 


~ Plumptre those to Timothy, and Dr. Oswald Dykes that to Titus. The 


Prolegomena are brief, but sufficient. The commentary is strictly ex- 
pository, and is what may be called a running commentary explaining the 
phrases of the text. The standpoint is that of liberal orthodoxy, each 
chapter being headed with a brief synopsis. There is no formal discussion 
of great questions in excursuses, but the exposition proceeds in the light 
of such questions and is characterized by advanced scholarship.» The 
commentary takes a high place amongst those of itsclass. It is eminently 
valuable for family use, cr for the use of teachers, or general readers. It 
contains half a dozen full-page illustrations. 


~ The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by the Rev. Canon H. D. M. 


Spence, M.A., and by the Rev. Josepu Exenn, M.A. 
Deuteronomy. Exposition by Rey. L. ALExanper, D.D. 
Homiletics by Rev. C. Cuemancr, B.A., D.D. Homilies, 
by Rev. J. Orr, M.A., B.D.,-Rev. R. M. Epvaar, M.A., 
Rey. D. Davies, M.A. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

This goodly volume of six hundred pages is devoted to Deuteronomy, 
and the questions that have been raised in connection with its place and 
authorship, and more especially the rich suggestive character of its 
sections, give plausible reason for its magnitude. But the nine volumes of 
this series already published fill an ominous space on our shelves. Lange’s 
work and this suggest the thought of those monster establishments 
which, like Whiteley’s, profess to furnish all that civilized man requires. 
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The name of the veteran Old Testament exegete, Dr. Lindsay Alexander, 
is a guarantee of extensive, sound, and sober scholarship. Naturally we 
turn first to the excursus on authorship and date of the book. Without 
any flourish of trumpets or special excitement, Dr. Alexander brings 
to the test of a large aggregation of minute facts, philological, literary, 
and historical, the allegations which deny the Mosaic authorship of 
Deuteronomy, whether in favour of the time of Jeremiah or of an inter- 
vening period. Dr. Alexander arrays his materials skilfully and fairly. 
He seems to us to give more than plausible explanations of the difficulties 
which have given occasion to denial or doubt; and in more places than 
one, where he exchanges defence for counter-attack, he successfully 
carries the war into the enemy’s camp. Dr. Alexander’s conclusion is 
that, ‘with one acknowledged, and one or two possible but slight excep- 
tions, this book may be pronounced the genuine production of the great 
leader and legislator of Israel;’ and his case will, we think, be difficult te 
withstand. 

The commentary is searching, guarded, and able. Dr. Alexander has 
the candour as weli as the learning of the true scholar, and does not 
affirm beyond what the evidence justifies. Dr. Clemance is responsible 
for the whole of the homiletical arrangement of the book. It is one 
of the best of the series, and especially welcome as a contribution te 
a present controversy. 


A Short Protestant Commentary on the Works of the New 
Testament. With General and Special Introductions. 
Edited by Paut Scumipr and Professor Franz 
von Houzenvorr. Translated from the Third Edition of 
the German by Francis Henry Jones, B.A. Vol. I. 
Williams and Norgate. 

It is almost a sufficient indication of the theological standpoint of the 
authors of this commentary on Luther’s version of the New Testament to 
say that they fix the authorship of John’s Gospel between the years 135 
and 150, and that of the Apocalypse in the year 70: both dates strenuously 
contended for by Rationalistic schools. The work first appeared in 
Germany in 1872. The Preface to the third edition lays down the principles 
upon which it is written. It contends for an interpretation that is con- 
trary to that of Romanism, to that of Evangelicalism, that is not super- 
stitious, and that is under the guidance of modern science. Thus, in the 
account of the origin of the New Testament writings, we read, ‘ even the 
Master only came gradually to the full recognition of the religious conse- 
quences which lay concealed in the Divine kernel of His preaching of the 
Kingdom of God;’ only ‘by serious reflection and rich experience’ did 
He realize that He was ‘a spiritual King of humanity.’ Of course the 
accounts of our Lord’s birth by Matthew and Luke are popular legends, 
irreconcilable with each other, and unknown to the contemporaries of 
Jesus, or to Mary herself. We need only thus indicate the character of the 
work, 
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The Student's Concordance of the Revised Version, 1881, of the 
New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
Compiled upon an Original Plan, &c. Bemrose and Sons. 


The compilers of this Concordance, working under the sanction of the 
universities, have not permitted the grass to grow beneath their feet. A 
concordance on the old plan would for a time have been of but little use, 
owing to the large number of changed wordsin the texts. The endeavour has 
therefore been to give a clue to these by giving also under each word the 
words which are substituted for it. Thus a second reference will give the 
required text. The words are arranged in alphabetical order, and in con- 
nection with each word the corresponding word in the Authorized Version 
is given. We do not think with the compilers that this will do much in 
enabling an estimate of the changes made by the Revisers. Itis not easy 
to take stock of a dictionary, but it very simply and effectively meets the 
requirements of a concordance, and relieves us from the necessity of first 
finding a required passage in the Old Version. 


Like everybody else, the compilers regret many alterations in the 


Revised Version, while they do justice to the great gain which it secures 
in more precise renderings. A Concordance of Proper Names is added, 
and appendices of words of the Authorized Version omitted in the Revised 
Version, of new words, altered spellings, &c. The work is scholarly, 
careful, and timely. 


Aristotle’s Psychology in Greek and English. With Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Epwin Watuace, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford. Cambridge: 
University Press. 


Though the name of Aristotle is more immediately associated with logic 
than with psychology, he was undoubtedly as much the founder of the 
one science as of the other. Before him psychology had been involved 
in the mists of mere mysticism; and it was left to him to lay 
down the leading lines, as it were—to map out definitively the boun- 
daries and divisions of the province. And this he did. Though the psy- 
chological writings of Aristotle are fragmentary, and the state of the 
MSS. makes the task of editorship difficult, Mr. Edwin Wallace has 
brought to the task the rarest acquirements—extensive scholarship and 
critical faculties that have been prepared for this special labour by long 
practice and by happy association, and also method and perseverance and 
a faculty for details. His brother, Dr. William Wallace, of Merton, he 
tells us, has aided and advised him. The work has been done con amore. 
No other motive, indeed, could have sustained a man through such a long 
and arduous work. But the result will be found to justify the highest 
expectations. The student’s path is henceforth simplified. The psycho- 
logical fragments of Aristotle are now not only collected and edited with 
care, but their place in relation to each other is carefully defined; and we 
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may even say that some of the intentions of Aristotle with regard to their 
position in a completed treatise have been penetrated. Mr. Edwin 
Wallace’s treatment of the fragment ‘ Eudemus’ is, we think, wise; and 
the reasons he gives are quite sufficient to lead us to regard it so, as against 
Rose, Bernays, and others. He says, ‘It must be remembered that we 
have here but little of the main argument of the dialogue itself, and that 
it is the introduction and setting of the discussion which has been par- 
ticularly handed down. A dialogue on immortality would naturally 
touch upon the supernatural and mythical; but it would probably also 
supply a real psychological foundation for the belief. And in one passage, 
to which Bernays, as might be expected, attaches considerable import- 
ance, the dialogue—whoever was its author—follows the same line of 
argument as that of the main treatise on psychology, and seeks ‘to show 
that the explanation of the soul as ‘harmony’ cannot hold out on expla- 
nation.’ The exact nature of the problem which Aristotle set himself in 
his psychology is admirably indicated—with clearness, with decision, and 
yet with legitimate suggestion, without ever passing over into loose specu- 
lative theories. It is interesting to find Mr. Wallace so clearly setting 
forward for Aristotle the very claims of our later psychclogists: ‘The 
truth is that soul cannot, according to Aristotle, be adequately described 
by either the metaphysical transcendentalist or the physiologist sepa- 
rately. The psychical side of human nature is of so peculiar a character, 
so independent on the one side of physical surroundings, so connected on 
the other with physiological processes, that it can only be understood 
through the combined labours of both orders of inquirers. All men, it is 
said, are born either Platonists or Aristotelians, and it is instructive to 
find the text for Dr. Alexander Bain’s philosophy in the psychology of 
Aristotle. We can only further recommend to all students, either of 
philosophy or of Greek, this most laborious and beautiful volunte. 


The Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism. By Dr. Grr- 
HARD Unnorn. Edited and Translated from the Third 
German Edition by Easerr C. Smyrna and C. J. H. 
Ropes. Sampson Low and Co. 


Dr. Ulhorn has here attempted an historical and philosophical survey 
of the conflicting forces of heathenism and Christianity, from the beginning 
of Christianity to the death of Julian, a.p. 363, when it finally triumphed. 
The completeness of his survey, his sagacious and impartial selection of 
representative facts, his penetrating, philosophical spirit, and his admir- 
able judicial summaries, make his work as authoritative as it is ency- 
clopedic. He begins with a survey of the moral characteristics and forces 
of heathenism in the Roman Empire, the dominant ideas which the 
complex factors of it engendered, and the moral embodiment of these 
ideas in the various circles and relations of heatlien society —in the family, 
NO. 34 
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in social life, in the government. It is a dark and terrible picture of the 
state of things which Christianity found and into the midst of which its 
was introduced. With like completeness the characteristics and forces of 
Christianity are surveyed. And thus we are enabled to estimate not only 
the opposing forces, but the points at which they will specially come into 
conflict. With profound insight the beginnings and characteristics of tlie 
early persecutions of Christianity from Nero to Julian are traced and 
accounted for, and the fluctuations of the conflict—especially the reaction 
in both heathenism and Christianity—are exhibited; the causes, political 
and social as well as religious, of the general persecutions under such 
men as Marcus Aurelius and Diocletian are unfolded, until we feel that we 
are in possession not only of a series of historical facts, but also of a 
philosophy that fully explains the facts. We would call attention especially 
to the masterly way in which the relations of the Church to Montanism and 
Gnosticism—opposing forms of heresy within its own bosom—are dealt 
with, and in which the normal development of its own ideas and 
missions are set forth, especially the transition from its monastic shrink- 
ing from the world to its missionary conquest of the world. In every 
way it is a masterly work—a monograph of ecclesiastical history that 
students of church history will do well to use as a handbook ; a kind of 
sketch map not only of events, but of causes that will prevent their 
being led aside into more detailed examinations of any portion of the field. 
We have not often met with a writer whose grasp is more complete or 


vigorous. 


The Development from Kant to Hegel. By Anvrew Sern. 
Williams and Norgate. 


This thoughtful essay is another of the valuable philosophical fruits 
which we owe to the institution of the Hibbert Travelling Scholarships. 
The author wrote the first part, which he calls ‘The Metaphysical 
Groundwork,’ in Germany, at the close of his two years’ term of study: 
and the second part, on the ‘ Philosophy of Religion,’ was subsequently 
added at the request of the trustees. To render the two together a more 
adequate solution of the important problems in German philosophy with 
which he deals, he has almost entirely re-written, he tells us, the 
first part, and thus made the two together a more consecutive and logically 
conne¢ted ‘ study’ aus einem Stiick. The line of inquiry over which he 
takes his readers in tracing the development of philosophical thought 
from Kant to Hegel is not a new fiell of research, for many works 
and treatises have been written in exposition of the connections between 
these great thinkers. But the author had it specially in view to trace 
the fundamental metaphysival positions of the several philosophers in 
question. While passing lightly over Kant, whose ‘results’ may be 
supposed now to be familiar to students in England, more space and 
care are devoted to Fichte, as the difference between these two is 
greater than that between Fichte on the one hand, and Schelling and 
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Hegel on the other. Having shown how the great principle of Idealism 
emerged from Kant’s criticism, and assumed full and definite form in 
Hegel, the author is in a position to go on to trace the development 
of the principle in its application to the philosophy of religion. The 
novelty of his theory consists in the direct affiliation of the philosophy of 
religion, which is the product of mature Hegelianism through Hegel’s 
philosophical principles, with Kant, whose ‘ Religion within the Limits . 
of Mere Reason’ may be said to furnish its starting-point. The parallel 
between Hegel and Kant in regard to their views on religion is, indeed, 
as striking as is the fundamental resemblance of their theory of know- 
ledge. The new philosophy of religion is the fruit of the new metaphysic 
which is derived by Hegel (though by independent effort) from Kant, 
and which is much more decidedly positive than has been generally 
supposed or allowed. The problems of reality are not here seen to be 
satisfactorily resolved from the religious point of view, but a coherent 
account is given which throws some amount of light upon them, and 
which may he accepted as at least an attempt to raise the whole 
subject to a higher platform. The Hegelian philosophy of religion 
is the most characteristic result of Hegelian thought, and while not 
finally satisfactory, its investigation and exposition will be found well 
worthy of the labour which the effort to comprehend it necessarily 
involves. 


Permanence and Evolution. By §S. E. B. Bouverte-Pusey. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


The author of this volume has set to himself the task of inquiring into 
the favourite problem of the ‘supposed’ mutability of animal types with 
an avowedly dogmatic purpose. He not only does not accept the 
doctrine of Darwinism because holding that there is not yet adequate 
evidence to prove its truth, but he rejects it because he maintains there 
are facts that are wholly inconsistent with, and are unaccounted for 
by it. Very properly he draws a distinction between the hypothesis, cr 
theory, of evolutionism generally, and the doctrines, or views associated 
with the name of Mr. Darwin in particular. The evolutionist believes 
that agencies now existing and at work suffice to explain the develop- 
ment of living types one out of the other; but the Darwinist over aud 
above this maintains that natural selection, or the survival of the fittest, 
along with sexual selection, are the agencies by which the development 
and all its results have been actually brought about. Myr. Bouverie- 
Pusey, as we have said, rejects the latter more syecifie theory, whilé 
holding of evolution in general that it is not proved. In marshalling the 
facts that compel, as he holds, a suspensive view with regard to the 
wider hypothesis, and a more distinct and decided repudiation of what 
may be called the narrower one, the author confines himself to the 
animal kingdom, since, he says, he has no knowledge of plants. Even 
however a superficial view of the new varieties of cultivated flowers 
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is enough, he thinks, to show that there is far more variability in 
vegetables than we have reason to believe existing in animals. He is 
therefore of opinion that his own opinion as to races will derive support 
from a closer study of the other great divisions of life on the globe. 
For the moment, however, he confines himself to upholding the view 
that the question of the origin of races and types is a matter beyond 
man’s present range of knowledge. He does not dogmatize on the 
subject by asserting that it must ever remain so. On the contrary, 
he urges the fulfilment of the task of finding by experiment what changes 
can be really produced by the adaptations and variations on which the 
Darwinists rely. And he further urges that we are bound to continue 
investigating the mode of action of the forces by which the present 
arrangement of the various parts of our mechanism is determined. These 
and such like inqniries may jet be brought more within the range of our 
experience, but until they are, the problems on which they might throw 
light remain unresolved. Without denying the possibility that existing 
races may have been evolved out of a smaller number of forms, it is here 
maintained that, if they were, some agency was at work in evolving 
them which either is not now in existence or which is hidden from our 
view. In the meantime there is evidence enough to show that natural 
selection at all events does not explain all the facts; cannot, for instance, 
show how the higher races were evolved out of the lower, but can 
only at the most elucidate the preservation of modifications that are 
Letter adapted to the conditions under which they are placed. Evolution 
may have a general applicability to many facts and phenomena, but 
it remains, as an explanation of all reality, not proved, while Darwinism 
ithe writer of this book holds) is refuted by facts. 


T'he Philosophical System of Antonio Rosmini-Serbati. Trans- 
lated, with a Sketch of the Author’s Life, Bibliography, 
Introduction, and Notes, by Tuomas Davipson. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Italy has been always rich in interesting and romantic characters, and 
never more so than in our own busy and prosaic century. From it has come 
some of our most potent progressive forces in politics, some of our most 
revolutionary and many of our most reactionary forces in religion. One 
of the most interesting characters, long little noticed by the greater 
world, but of most potent though quietest influence, was Antonio 
Rosmini; and the goodly volume in which his ‘Sistema Filosofico’ is 
Englished, with amplest editorial elucidations and notanda, will help 
to awaken, though it ought not to satisfy, our insular curiosity as to this 
remarkable man. He has a double claim on our regard, as the author of 
a system of philosophy and the founder of a religious society. Opinions 
may vary as to the relative value of these two pieces of work, but one 
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thing is certain, in his own life and mind they were indissolubly joined, 
the society being but the attempt to give practical form or expression to 
the philsophy. His speculations and practicai endeavours were alike 
pervaded by a fine spirit_of piety, a lofty unselfishness, if the expression 
may be allowed, alike of the intellect and the heart. His saintliness, 
whether as ideal or reality, was of the type that seems peculiar to the 
the Church of Rome,‘and the way in which he could, as it were, through 
effacement of himself, secure the realization of his ends, recalls some 
of the finest men and moments in the history of medieval Catholic 
thought and monasticism. Indeed, while no man knew better than 
Rosmini the philosophies of our century, no man was less a child of it, 
could have more completely belonged to those ages of speculative Utopias 
that some people love to call ‘ the ages of faith.’ It is this fine unworld- 
liness, this other-timeliness of the man that makes him so interesting 
and so instructive a figure, a man that ought to be studied, were it only 
for the light he throws on ages and systems other than his own. 

In the volume before us, we have to deal with two persons, the author 
and translator. The translator edits and annotates the author he trans- 
lates, and seldom has an author been more zealously praised, more 
laboriously elucidated, interpreted, supplemented. Two parts of the 
translator’s work must be distinguished, the exegetical and the critical, 
or what relates to the exposition of Rosmini and what relates to the 
criticism of certain opposed philosophies, especially the German tran- 
scendentalisms. Of the former part it would be difficult to speak too 
favourably. The work before us has evidently been a work of gratitude 
and love. Almost everything that zeal and single minded devotion to an 
author could do has here been done. The translations might here and 
there be more felicitous, but the pregnant style of the ‘ Sistema’ tests 


‘severely the skill and resources of his interpreter, though, as is variously 


evident, it is done by one who is no mean or slavish disciple. The notes 
are as a rule exceedingly well done, and the explanations and illus- 
trations from Rosmini’s other works of the often rather hard and formal 
propositions of the ‘ Sistema,’ are as felicitous as they are relevant. In 
this respect we may say that his philosophy is now fairly before the 
English student, and may be intelligently studied and judged. As to the 
critical part we cannot speak so favourably. Mr. Davidson is indeed an 
admirable caricaturist, as any one who turns to pp. civ., cv. may judge for 
himself, and of course it is a radical necessity to the caricaturist not to 
understand the person or subject that is the victim of his art. He describes. 
Hegel’s system as ‘ mountains of verbiage,’ and, considering the account 
he gives of it, it would have been a wonder if he had described it as 
anything else. Mr. Davidson may indeed in a matter of, verbiage be 
allowed to judge as an expert. He says of the Hegelian philosophy : 
‘Its incredible absurdity for a time hypnotized people, especially sus- 
ceptible young men, into believing that, by repeating over its phrases or 
terms, they were identifying themselves with truth and the absolute—in 
fact, playing God.’ That is, in its style and accuracy and relevance, 
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as pure verbiage as terms like ‘sensism’ and ‘intuite’ are pure bar- 
barisms. But the critical is incidental matter. The value of the book is 
the knowledge it gives of the autbor and his system, and on this point 
we can most cordially thank Mr. Davidson. We do not think that 
Rosmini was ‘either as origiaal or as comprehensive a thinker as bis 
translator makes him. He was a schoolman in the guise of a nineteenth 
century philosopher. The only modern thing in him was his knowledge 
of modern philosophies. He owed much to Kant. He owed much to 
Reid. He had much in common with Sir William Hamilton. But in 
one thing he differed from these—his intellect had been formed by thie 
Roman Catholic Church, and worked throughout in obedience to its 
claims and in behalf of its interests. His speculations have worth mainly 
at one point—as to the relation of knowing and being; and here they 
will well repay the most assiduous study. For the rest his work has 
more interest to the student of personal and religious history than to the 
student of the higher metaphysics. 


Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. By Tuomas Fowter, M.A., LL.D., 
F.S.A., President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
Professor of Logic in the University. Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co. 


Professor Fowler has done a great service to the memory of Shaftes- 
bury, whose ‘ Characteristics’ is one of the germinal books in English 
literature. Its influence was not limited to England. The essay on the 
‘Freedom of Wit and Humour’ was translated into German by Moses 
Mendelssohn ; and at least another writing of his was regarded as highly 
influential with the new school of German thinkers who gathered round. 
Lessing and Mendelssohn. In addition to the clear and vigorous thinking 
of Shaftesbury, we should not forget the grace and ease of his style. His 
writings have all the unaffected freedom of good letters, and, indeed, he 
was wise in throwing his thoughts so frequently into the epistolary form ; 
he was often very happy in his illustrations, and owed not a little to his 


. fancy as well as to his thought. To him among later English philosophers 


we distinctly owe the first decisive and sustained attempt to find a basis 
for morality of an inward and absolute kind, apart wholly from the ‘ self- 
interests’ and ‘motives’ which had been the foundation of Hobbes, and 
upheld even by Locke. Shaftesbury clearly perceived that a selfish virtue 
was really no virtue, and his analysis led him to seek for the true sanc- 
tions of right in the inner realm, and to demonstrate the dependence of 
all morality on some absolute standard. Of course, his methods of 
thought were coloured by the schools in which he had studied, as waters 
take the colour of the lands over which they have flowed ; but the value 
of his philosophy lies in the new basis he sought for morals. He had had 
Locke for his tutor, and deeply reverenced his memory; but he dealt a 
severe blow to the ethical philosophy of Locke. Professor Fowler carefully 
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suggests the relation in which they stood to each other, and in the course 
of his comparison says: ‘The character of an action, according to 
Shaftesbury, was to be ascertainel not so much by reasouing as by a 
subtle and delicate sense, capable, indeed, of improvement by discipline, 
culture, and education, but the natural and inalienable heritage of every 
man at his birth. The incentives to well-doins aad the deterrents from 
evil-doing were to be sought not solely or even mainly, in the opinion «' 
mankind, or in the rewards and punishments of the magistrate, or in tho 
hopes and terrors of a future world, but in the answer of a gov i 
conscience, approving virtue and disapproving vice, and in the love «: 
God, who by His infinite wisdom and His all-embracing beneficence, is 
worthy of the love and admiration of His creatures. 

Hutcheson’s claim to be considered as he has been here is that he 
followed up the work of Shaftesbury, and established the fundamental 
ideas by rational and logical methods. He sought to detach ethics from 
theology, and to make the former the substance of an independent 
science. Dr. Fowler has not only mide these two men interesting to us 
as philosophers, he has shown insight a3 a biographer, anl has made 
them more attractive tous as men. We see Shaftesbury in his gentle 
benevolence, his careful and prudent forecast for others, his fine considera- 
tions and reserves, more clearly through Dr. Fowler’s eyes, and we 
cordially thank him for his portrait. 


An Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language. By 
Joun Jamieson, D.D. A New Edition, carefully revised by 
JoHN Lonemurr, A.M., and Davin Donaupson, F.E.I.S. 
Vol. IV. Paisley: Alexander Gardner. 


The fourth volume of this important work completes the dictionary; a 
fifth will contain a memoir of the author and an Essay on the Scottish 
Language. Its value as a lexicon of a dialect of English, so rich and 
copious in its vocabulary as to be almost a language of itself, is in these days 
of scientific philology even greater now than when it first appeared some 
seventy years ago. Somme, itis true, among the many vocables contained in 
it may seem rather examples of old-fashioned or provincial spelling than 
words which require to be given under separate headings ; ¢.g., ‘revard’ 
for ‘reward ;’ ‘tane’ for ‘ta’en, taken;’ ‘reteir’ for ‘retire;’ and some 
of the etymologies fall a little short of the standard which would be set up 
by Mr. Skeat. On the whole however even these last are generally good, 
while the peculiarly Scottish verbs and nouus are often singularly rich in 
meaning and curious in their origin. The use of ‘regent’ in Scotland to 
denote first a professor in a university and then a teacher of lower rank 
than a professor, which seems to have puzzled Dr. Jamieson, is probably 
a survival of a very ancient practice. Thus at Oxford all masters of arts 
were divided into ‘regents’ and ‘non-regents,’ the former being the 
junior of the two, whose duty it was for the first few years after taking 
their degree to o‘iciate as a species of ‘ privat-docents.’ 
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The Imperial Dictionary of the English Language. A Com- 
plete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Scientific, and 
Technological. By Jonn Ocinviz, LL.D. New Edition, 
carefully revised and greatly augmented. Edited by 
AnnanpaLE, M.A. Vol. III. Blackie and Son. 

The Encyclopedic Dictionary. A New and Original Work of 
Reference to all the Words in the English Language. By 
Rosert Hunter, M.A., F.G.S. Vol. III. Cassell and Co. 


The demand for Encyclypedic Dictionaries is a notable feature of our 
time. It is an immense advance upon the merely philological dictionaries 
of a quarter of a century ago, and is a great benefit to students. Both 
these dictionaries aim at giving information about the things which 
words represent as well as sbout words themselves. Mr. Hunter's work 
is on a larger scale than Mr. Annandale’s, but the latter, perhaps, more 
happily hitting the medium between the cyclopedia and the dictionary. 
Ogilvie’s dictionary has for the last thirty years successfully competed 
with Webster, and has been highly prized by English readers. Edited by 
a Scotch philologist of the old school, it was not satisfactory etymologically, 
although its comprehensiveness was a large advance on any dictionary 
that had preceded it. Mr Annandale’s etymology is fully abreast of the 


+ learning of the day, and we are disposed to think it superior to that of his 


rivals. Few realize the rapid growth of the English language, and 
especially in scientific terminology. Think, for instance, of the number of 
new words which the discovery and applications of electricity have intro- 
duced. Availing himself of the assistance of experts, Mr. Annandale has 
brought his work fully up to the day. His rules for pronunciation are 
simple and effective, and the quotations are well selected, although some 
might have been dispensed with. Only long use can fairly test a 
dictionary, and our notice must necssarily be tentative. But the indica- 
tions of patient research and able scholarship, of advanced philological, 
scientific, and literary knowledge, can scarcely be mistaken. 
The combination of philology, definition, and compendious information 
of the encyclopedic kind makes Mr. Hunter's a very useful dictionary, the 
. chief drawback to which will be the length to which it will run, twelve 
volumes or semi-volumes of about four hundred pages each. Of these 
three have appeared. bringing the work down to the word ‘ Conarium.’ 
Illustrative quotations are also given. The aim is to inelude not only all 
English and Scotch words now in use, but also such obsolete words and 
spellings as may be necessary for the understanding of old English authors. 
The etymologies are traced through the stages of derivation, 7.e., through 
~modern to ancient languages; or where derivations are collateral they are 
indicated. Special care and scholarship seems to have been bestowed 
upon the work. So far as an opinion ean be formed from cursory exam- 
ination, it is in all respects, philological, expository, and historical, 
admirably done, 
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English Grammar, including Grammatical Analysis. By C. 
P. Mason, B.A., Fellow of University College, London. 
Twenty-fourth Edition. Bell and Sons. 


This is one of those school-books which, having once achieved success 
by their own merit, continue in ever increasing demand, to a degree 
which must be gratifying to author and publishers alike. The present 
edition, says the author in his preface, is ‘the outcome of the constant 
labour of the last three years,’ and has been revised from ‘end to end.’ 
Mr. Mason does not seem to be one of those who are desirous to bring 
back the use of monosyllabic and Anglo-Saxon English. The style of his 
preface is somewhat ‘Johusonian,’ e.g., ‘In the Syntax I think I have 
succeeded in elucidating various troublesome constructions which have 
not before been explained. Many new examples of analysis have been 
introduced, and the solution of difficulties made as intelligible as possible 
by carefully graduating and contrasting the illustrations.’ This sounds 
rather ‘grandiose,’ when ‘ making some hard things plain,’ and ‘ getting 
the learner to see what was not clear to him, by giving a better order of 
the examples,’ would have expressed the meaning just as well. 

We may, perhaps, fairly doubt if such examples of tabulated analysis 
as that given on p. 269 (the end of the book), will not puzzle rather than 
assist the student. Such an awkward sentence as the following cannot 
be said to be well chosen; ‘ Blest he though undistinguished from the 
crowd by wealth or dignity, who dwells secure, where man, by nature 
fierce, has laid aside his fierceness, having learnt, though slow to learn, 
the manners and the arts of civil life’ This may do very well for 
Carlyle and his school, but it is, at best, but slipshod English. Under 
the head of ‘ Greek Derivatives,’ a number of technical words, mere Greek 
in English letters, is introduced ; still, as science has adopted them, this 
method, with the corresponding Latin vocabulary, is a useful and in- 
genious one for meeting the difficulty arising from the constant increase 
of words in our language. This is, of course, as the author well shows in 
his introductory ‘historical outline,’ extremely mixed, and has borrowed 
largely from six or seven independent sources at least. The lists which 
he gives of words borrowed from these several sources are dicidedly 
useful, and seem tolerably complete, Without question, there is a vast 
amount of information condensed within the pages of this little school 
manual. 

On the whole, it is an excellent and careful work, and one well 
deserving of its high reputation. 
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SERMONS. 


The Secret of Power, and other Sermons. By ALEXANDER MAcLAREN, 
D.D. (Macmillan and Co.) Some of the twenty sermons which this 
volume contains were preached on special occasions and have been 
separately published. Dr. Maclaren has done well to collect them into 
a volume. No one who has any sympathy and admiration for modern 
preaching will willingly let any of his words fall to the ground. In the 
rhetorical exposition and application of religious truths Dr. Maclaren 
has few equals. He preaches with a passionate intensity, with a pene- 
trating emotion, and with a lucid and elevated diction which few can 
resist. His sermons are not profound, but they are always fresh. He 
does not carry his hearers into untracked, or even unfamiliar, fields of 
thought. We have often thought that his sermons would gain immensely 
in power were he with his clear intellect and great power of lucid 
and fervent exposition to adventure somewhat more often out of the 
common ways of the pulpit. The burning questions of the day seem 
scarcely to concern him. He deals only with the spiritual and practical 
sides of Christian truths. All true preachers make these the staple of 
their ministry, and there are some even great preachers that would never 
wish to do otherwise. But Dr. Maclaren is one of the few men who 
might contribute to the defence and advance of higher Christian thought. 
Let us, however, be thankful for what he does give us, and refresh our- 
selves in the green pastures and still waters to which he leads us. Some 
of the choicest specimens of his fervid eloquence are to be found in this 
volume. 

The Divine Patriot, and other Sermons. By R. Freperick L. 
Buiunt, D.D., Archdeacon of the East Riding, &. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.) The most characteristic feature of Archdeacon Blunt’s 
sermons is their plain common sense. They do not soar to any high 
domain of thought, there are no gleams of fine imagination in them, no 
insight into meanings that men generally fail to penetrate. They walk 
in commonplace ways, they are not always conscious of depths, but 
they never fail in good sense, in practical fitness, in religious solicitude, in 
measured prudence. They may be commended, therefore, as we com- 
mend the common food of life; they supply the wholesome and necessary 
nutriment of the soul, and fit it for common exercises of religious life. 

Sermons preached before the Queen at Balmoral. By the Rev. A. A. 
CaMPBELL, Minister of Crathie. (Blackwood and Sons.) Some of these 
sermons were preached on special occasions, such as the death of the 
Queen's granddaughter, and of Sir Thomas Biddulph. They touch with 
dignified reserve and chastened feeling their special occasions. Indeed 
these are the characteristics of all the sermons. Simple, faithful, refined, 
they distil a quiet, religious influence that is both penetrating and 
sanctifying. We feel our common human nature and needs in the 
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topics of many of the sermons : Bearing One Another's Burdens, Patience, 
The Uses of Adversity, Self-renunciation, Self-control, &e. One is thankful 
that the Queen hears from ber Presbyterian minister sermons so wise and 
faithful and able as these. 

The Holiest Manhood, and its Lessons for Busy Lives. By Joun 
Extrerton, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.) Eighteen short sermons on 
scenes from our Lord’s history chronologically arranged. They are prac- 
tical and religious rather than speculative or doctrinal. Thus nothing is 
said about the probable nature of our Lord’s temptation, its religious 
aspects being alone dealt with. The practical wisdom of the preacher is 
shown in his measured remarks on the social aspects of the miracle of the 
marriage feast in its relation to total abstinence. Throughout the sermons 
are chaste, tender, and beautiful, such as we should expect from the author 
of so many truly devotional hymns. 

Addresses and Sermons. By E. E. Jenxrns, M.A., President of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference, 1880. (T. Woolmer.) Mr. Jenkins 
worthily follows in the steps of his presidential predecessors. Some of 
the official addresses are necessarily of denominational interest. The 
sermons appeal to a wider public. They have in them a distinct note of 
both individuality and ability. Mr. Jenkins is not contented to think in 
the ruts of other men’s thoughts. He looks at things with a fresh eye, 
and presents them in a distinctive way. No one can read these sermons 
without interest, and without feeling that he is in contact with a vigorous 
as well as a devout mind. 

Authorized or Revised? Sermons on some of the Texts in which the 
Revised Version differs from the Authorized. By C. J. Vaueuan, D.D., 
Dean of Llandaff. (Macmillan and Co.) Dean Vaughan is always ready, 
not to say eager, for occasion. If his sermons were not so excellent, one 
would say that he publishes too much. He must commit to the press, in 
one way or another, almost everything that he preaches. If not a great 
thinker, either in the sense of original thought or of vigorous reproduction 
of common thought, he has yet in his fluent, practical commonplace a 
note of individuality and a deep tone of devout, earnest piety which make 
his sermons pleasant to read. An accomplished scholarin New Testament 
Greek, he is abundantly competent to deal with texts selected on the 
principle of this volume. The differences do Tot often affect either 
doctrine or practical uses; most of them, indeed, are verbal only. It is, 
however, a crystallizing point of interest,and Dean Vaughan’s practical 
instincts soon impel him to his characteristic edifying preaching. 

The Speeches of the Holy Apostles. By Donatp Fraser, D.D. (Edin- 
burgh: Macniven and Wallace.) Dr. Fraser selects the addresses of Peter 
and Paul as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. Upon their genuineness, 
he thinks, we may rely. The treatment is somewhat slight—only of such 
things and thoughts as lie upon the surface. For instance, there are 
many obvious doctrinal, spiritual, and dispensational questions raised by 
the cecurrences on the day of Pentecost which are not alludedto. Prob- 
ably Dr. Fraser felt that his plan and space restricted him to the mere” 
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words of Peter himself. Even so there are great depths beneath them. 
For simp!e, practical expositions of obvious religious things these sermons 
may be commended. 

From Sin to Salvation. The Pauline Picture of the Redemptive 
Process. By Tuomas GrirritH, M.A., late Prebendary of St. Paul. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) No one who has read ‘The Gospel of the 
Divine Life’ will pass by a book by its author without careful notice. 
Mr. Griffith is a strong, patient thinker, who brings a large and varied 
scholarship as well as an earnest religious nature to bear upon the great 
problems of human life. He here discusses the experiences described in 
the seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romas—The Feeling of Security 
under Sin; The Awakening, and the Deadly Struggle against Sin; The 
Sense of Helpless Slavery to Sin; The Suffering from Sin; and the Hope, 
Freedom, Life, and Power which Christ gives. The discourses are deeply 
thoughtful, informed by a profound spiritual philosophy, and true to the 
interests and sympathies of both sinful and redeemed life. 

St. George for England, and other Sermons. Preached to Children. 
By T. TeranmoutH Suore, M.A. (Cassell, Petter, and Co.) Mr. Shore 
has printed twenty-one sermons to children, preached in Berkeley Chapel, 
of which he is the minister, in a series of Sunday Afternoon Children’s 
Services. The reader of the sermons will not be surprised to learn that 
the service is a very popular one. If the service of song and prayer are 
made as vivid and joyous and human as the sermons, it can scarcely fail 
to be so. Without any elaborate condescension, Mr. Shore, by apt anec- 
dote and happy illustration, makes his lessons both simple and attractive. 
The first sermon tells the story of St. George, and a finer parable could 
scarcely be found. For the home-church and the school, this bright, 
genial, earnest volume will be a boon. 

The Lord’s Prayer. Discourses. By Nevison Lorarne, Vicar of Grove 
Park West, London. Second Edition. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) Sensible, 
orthodox sermons, first published many years ago. Mr. Loraine de- 
precates the limiting to the devil the petition against evil. The almost 
unanimous verdict of both the learned and unlearned has been adverse 
to the unfortunate rendering of the revisers. It does seem a thousand 
pities that, on a question on which the authorities are so nicely balanced 
that it were a presumption for the advocates of one rendering to say the 
other is wrong, preference should have been given to a novel rendering, 
which is narrowing as well as gratuitously disturbing. 

The Foundations of Morality. Being Discourses on the Ten Com- 
mandments, with Special Reference to their Origin and Authority. By 
the Rev. Srantey Leatues, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Dr. Leathes’ 
Discourses are not to be confounded with ordinary pulpit addresses. We 
can scarcely imagine the congregation at Cliffe-at-Hoo, of which he is 
the pastor, listening to profound and tough disquisitions like these. They 
are an attempt to justify theism and Divine revelation by an exposition 
of the intrinsic moral character and moral harmonies of the Decalogue. 
‘Dr. Leathes contends that as an expression of the highest moral right the 
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Decalogue is a necessary revelation of the Personal God who gives to us 
not mere arbitrary commands, but an expression of His own moral nature. 
Furthermore, this revelation as embodied in the Decalogue is in harmony 
with the deepest moral consciousness of human nature. In this way the 
basis of theism, of religion, and of morality is laid. Dr. Leathes is a 
practised theological thinker, and these discourses are marked by the 
strong qualities of his thinking. 

The Sling and the Stone, or the Paternoster. Vol. VIII. By the Rev. 
Cuar.es Voysky, B.A. (Williams and Norgate.) Mr. Voysey is essentially 
an iconoclast. He is nought if he is not demolishing some body or thing. 
He does not understand the correction of error by the simple teaching of 
truth. Thus, speaking of God as a Father, he breaks out into this tirade 
of blind and perverted hate against our Lord: ‘ That these two are rivals, 
that Jesus is a usurper, or has been forced into the position of a usurper, 
is as glaring as the noon-day. . . . The star of Jesus must set to rise no 
more.’ We in our simplicity had thought that it was the consensus of 
Christendom that Jesus was the revealer of the Father, that to Him 
men like Mr. Voysey owe their conception. Is not this very prayer 
His teaching? Mr. Voysey thinks, too, that ‘ there is nothing in all the 
New Testament so thoroughly antichristian as the Lord's Prayer.’ Nothing 
is so blinding as theological prejudice. 

The Prophet Jonah. By the Rev. Samuret Cuirt-Burr. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) A volume of expository sermons practical rather than critical. 
The history throughout is implicitly accepted, and religious uses and 
inferences are deduced from it. The sermons are simple and devout, but 
somewhat commonplace.——The Three Sevens. By H. T. Apamson, 
D.D. Under this somewhat enigmatical title Mr. Adamson expounds seven 
of our Lord’s parables, which he calls the Parables of the Covenant, 
the Seven Sayings from the Cross, and the Seven Petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer. What the connection is we have failed to discover. We can only 
commend the book for its religious and evangelical earnestness. § Homely 
Talks. By Marx Guy Pearse. (Wesleyan Conference Office.) A series 
of papers, the substance of sermons—quaint, graphic, and practical. Guy 
Pearse is the Old Humphrey of his generation. Memento of the Rev. 
Henry Cresswell. For Thirty-Eight Years Pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Canterbury. (Canterbury Press Office.) Memorial services con- 
nected with the death of an honoured, godly, and useful minister, prefaced 
by reminiscences by the Rev. V. Ward. Mr. Cresswell won esteem 
beyond his own Church by a long and consistent ministry, interesting 
proofs of which are here recorded. Religion. Three Sermons by 
Witti1am Horne, M.A., Dundee. Three sermons of unusual ability, pub- 
lished at the request of those who heard them preached, and worthy of 
the perusal of thoughtful men. Sermons to Naval Cadets. (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.) The sermons, are by their simplicity, fidelity, and earnest- 
ness, admirably suited for their special purpose. While they are admirable 
for any use, one is rejoiced to know that our naval cadets are so faithfully 
and lovingly addressed.—How Readest Thou? A Series of Practical 
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Expositions and Thoughts. By the Rev. F. B. Procror, M.A. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) Sermons of considerable vigour, suggestiveness, and 
cogency.——Studies in the Acts of the Apostles. By the Rev. J. Cynp- 
DYLAN Jones. Second Edition. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) Mr. Jones’s 
sermons are worthy by their strength, strong good sense and spiritual dis- 
cernment and sympathy, of the honours of a second edition.—— The 
Inheritors of the Kingdom. Being Expository Discourses on St. Matthew 
v.1-16. By the Rev. Josep Duncan. (James Nisbet and Co.) Sermons 
on the Beatitudes, not marked by any distinctive features, but simple 
and useful——In Christo. By R. J. Macpurr, D.D. (James Nisbet 
and Co. Taking for his motto what he calls ‘the Monogram of St. Paul,’ 
Dr. Macduff gives us what is really a series of sermons on the phrase in 
its different uses by the apostle; and as it occurs three and thirty times, it 
is the index to a complete philosophy of spiritual life. The freshness, in- 
genuity, and unction of Dr. Macduff need no commendation.—— What do 
I Believe? Outlines of Practical Theology. By Samurt G. Green, D.D. 
(Religious Tract Society.) In the fewest and simplest words, but informed 
by a thorough scholarship, Dr. Green sets forth in a series of chapters an 
elementary system of Christian theology. It is very admirably done. -— 
Handbook for Bible Classes. Edited by Marcus Dons, D.D., and Rev. 
ALEXANDER WuyTeE, D.D. The Book of Judges. By Grorce C. M. 
Dovetas, D.D. (T. and T. Clark.) This is a very admirable series of 
handbooks—scholarly, liberal, and yet conservative of truth. The present 
volume deals wisely and reverentially with a portion of Old Testament 
history, often treated in a far different way. The wise discrimination 
shown in the treatment of passages like the murder of Sisera and the 
history of Samson, deserves high praise. Short synoptical accounts, exe- 
getical explanations, and oceasiona!ly new translations, as of the Song of 
Deborah, make up the substance.——Voxr Clamantis. The Life and 
Ministry of John the Baptist. By Atex. Macitrop Symineron, D.D. 
(Religious Tract Society.) In a simple and practical way Dr. Symington 
presents in chronological order the incidents connected with the mission 
of the Baptist. Avoiding the larger theological questions which Dr. 
Reynolds has so ably and exhaustively treated, he has furnished a popular 
handbook to the Baptist’s career. : 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Several uf the following have been received too late for review in this number. 


Social Science Association. A Narrative of Results, By J. L. Clifford-Smith. 
Office of the Association. 

Through Dark to Light. Remington and Co. 

The Eight Circulars of Auguste Comte. Triibner and Co. 

The Vision of Esther. By Charles de Kay. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 

The Year Book of the Church of England, 1882. Elliot Stock. 
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The Dogmatic Principle in relation to Christian Belief. (Feraley L2et are.) By 
the Rev. F. W. Macdonald. Wesleyan Methodist Book Room. 

Gabrielle de Bourdaine. By Mrs. John K. Spender. Three Vols. Hurst anl 
Blackett. 

The Brandreths. A Novel. By the Right Hon. A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, M.P. 
Three Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

The Remote Antiquity of Man not Proven: Primeval Man not a Savage. By 
B. C. Y. Elliot Stock. 

Studies from Robert Browning. By Fred May Holland. With an Introduction 
by Mrs. Sutherland Orr. George Bell and Sons. 

Cedmon’s Vision, and other Poems. By Sarson C. J. Ingham. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 

Konrad Wallenrod. An Historical Poem. By Adam Mickiewicz. Translated from 
the Polish into English Verse by Miss Maude Ashurst Biggs. Triibner and Co. 

The Sabbath Divine and Regal. By George Blencowe. T. Woolmer. 

The Papers of the Eclectic Discussion Society. Edited by Henry Walduck. Elliot 
Stock. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. By Tom Jerrold. Chatto and Windus. 

Scenes from the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ By Richard Ball Rutter. Triibner and Co. 

Commentary on the Book of Job, with Translations. By the late Dr. G. H. A. 
Von Ewald. Translated from the German by G. J. F. Smith. Williams and 
Norgate. 

Faith Victorious. Being an Account of the Life and Labours and of the Times of 
the Ven. Dr. Johann Ebel. By J. I. Mombert, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 

José and Benjamin. A tale of Jerusalem in the time of the Herods. By Prof. F. 
Delitzsch, Ph.D. Translated by J. G. Smieton, M.A. Hodder and Stoughton. 

The Peoples of the World. Being a Popular Description of the Characteristics, 
Conditions, and Customs of the Human Family. By Robert Brown, M.A., 
Ph.D. Illustrated. Vol. I. Cassell, Petter, and Co. 

The Pastor as Preacher. Lectures delivered in the University of Edinburgh. By 
Henry Wallis Smith. Wm. Blackwood and Son. 

Memorials of John Curwen. Compiled by his Son, J. Spencer Curwen. J. Curwen 
and Sons. 

Essays of John Dryden. Selected and Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
C. D. Yonge, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 

The Study of Trance and Muscle Reading, &c. By George M. Beard, M.D., New 
York. 

Morning Thoughts for Our Daughters. By Mrs. G. S. Reaney. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

A Manual of Natural and Revealed Theology, Designed especially for Local 
Preachers and Sunday-school Teachers. By the Rev. Henry W. Williams, D.D. 
T. Woolmer. 

Beowulf. I. Text Edited from M. Heyne. By J. Albert Harrison. Boston: Ginn, 
Heath, and Co. 

Half-Holiday Handbooks. Sydenham, Dulwich, and Norwood. With Map, 
Illustrations, ard Bicycle Route. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Our Noble Selves; or, Gleanings about Grantham Surnames. By the Author of 
‘Notes on the Months.’ T. Fisher Unwin. 

New Testament Scriptures in the Order in which They were Written. A Very Close 
Translation from the Greek Text of 1611, with Brief Explanations. Part I. The 
Six Primary Epistles to Thessalonica, Corinth, Galatia, and Rome. By the 
Rev. Charles Hebert, D.D. Henry Frowde. 

The English Revisers’ Greek Text shown to be Unauthorized. By G. W. Samson. 
Cambridge, Mass. : Moses King. 
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The Perfect Way ; or, the Finding of Christ. Field and Tuer. 

A New, Easy, and Complete Hebrew Course. Containing a Hebrew Grammar, &c. 
By the late Rev. T. Bowman, M.A. Part II. Irregular Verbs, &c. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 

Herman Waldegrave. A Life’s Drama. By the Author of Ginevra. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 

The Solution of the Pyramid Problem. By Robert Ballard. New York: Wiley 
and Sons. 

Science in Short Chapters. By W. Mattieu Williams. Chatto and Windus. 

A Commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians. By Joseph Agar Beet. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 

Launching Away. Edited by G. J. R. H. Hawthorn. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Calendar of the University of Wales. 11th Session. Manchester: J. E. Cornish. 

Valentina. A Sketch. Two Vols. By E. C. Price. Chatto and Windus. 

James Braithwaite, the Supercargo. By W. H. G. Kingston. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

Old and New Edinburgh. By James Grant. Vol. II. Cassell, Petter, and Co. 

The Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford, as recorded in Letters from her 
Literary Correspondents. Edited by the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange. Two Vols. 
Hurst and Blackett. 

The Classics for the Million. By Henry Grey. Shilling Edition. Griffith and 
Farran. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. An Impossible Story. By Walter Besant. 
Three Vols. Chatto and Windus. 


EpvucaTIonaL Books. 


A Practical Arithmetic. By G. A. Wentworth, A.M., and Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D. 
Boston, U.S.A.: Ginn, Heath, and Co. 

Elements of Algebra. By G. A. Wentworth, A.M. Boston: Ginn, Heath, and Co. 

School Class Books. Lysiz Orationes, XVI. With Analyses, Appendices, and 
Indices. By Evelyn 8S. Schuckburgh, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 

Foreign School Classics. Moliére, L’Avare. With Introductions, Notes, and Indices. 
By Louis M. Moriarty, B.A. Macmillan and Co. 

Elementary Chemical Arithmetic. With 1100 Problems. By Sydney Lupton, M.A. 
Macmillan and Co. 

Martha's Vineyard Series of Textbooks. Modern Languages. Preparatory Book 
of German Prose. By Hermann B. Boisen, A.M. Boston: Ginn, Heath, 
and Co. 

Clarendon Press Series. Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. Introduction and 
Canto I. Edited, with Preface and Notes, by W. Minto, M.A. 

Bible Class Primers. Edited by Prof. Salmon, D.D. Life and Reign of Solomon. 
By the Rev. Rayner Winterbotham, M.A. Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace. 

The Fourth Book of the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. Revised Text. With 
Translations and Commentary by Hastings Crossley, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 

Elementary Classics. Xenophon. The First Book of the Anabasis. Edited by 
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